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rOREWOED 

It is the fashîon to say that Âustialia as yeb has no 
history, or, at leost, non© worth writing. It is too 
young — ^nob to say too insignificant — and its records are 
distressii^ly tame. It has known no serious politîcol 
Btruggles; the sound of a hostile shot has never been 
heard in its waters or along its shores. It is taken for 
gianted that there c<vn be no gleams of the picturesque 
in a taie so brief, and of tints bo soberj Aud it may 
be frankly admitted that the story of Âustralia ie both 
tame and juvénile when compared with that of the other 
great dominions within the cirole of the Empire. 

The story of India — or of Canada, or of the Cape — 
has its roots in great and far-off events: and the taie when 
told runs through centuries. The origin of thèse great 
provinces of the Empire is wrapped up in the issues, 
one CI other, of those wars which filled the eighteenth 
century witb their resounding tumult. Macaulay, in 
one of bis curiously picturesque sentences, discussii^ 
the inyafflon of Silesia by Frederick the Great, says : 
"In order that he might rob a neighbour whom he 
promised to défend, black men fought on the coast of 
Coromandel, and red men scalped each other on the 
great lakes of North America." That sentence, of 
course, has even less of sober truth in it than most 
epigrams contain. It inverts cause and effect. War 
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raged in India and America, not " in order" that Prus- 
sians mîght overthrow Austrians in Central Europe, 
but as a result of tbe fact that those two nations and 
their allies vjere wreatling together for victory. 

Seeley, who loves — sometimes not wisely but too well 
— a spacious généralisation, says that ail the Ëuropean 
wars of the eighteenth century had, in the last analysis, 
a common purpose. Each was a phase of the stupen- 
dous duel for the new world — the wrestle betwixt 
Grealer Britain and Oreater France foi the prize of a 
Colomal Empire. Great battlea, he thinks, were fought 
on the Rhine and the Danube to détermine which 
nation should own the Mississippi, or be suprême on 
the Ganges. Even Napoléon was aiming at Calcutta 
when he hutted hia iavading army at Boulogne ; he 
fought hifi way into Yîenna or BerUn, because through 
it lay the road to Québec or to Bombay. 

This, again, ia an over-statement. The vision of the 
actois in those obstinate and bloody wars did not extend 
beyond the foea immediately in their front. Not raany 
even of the statesmen of the eighteenth century had 
any adéquate sensé of the remoter issues, wrapped up 
in the couflict. Chatham, it is true, saw further thau 
most. He would oonquer America, he saîd, in Ger- 
many ; but few statesmen of his day — or of any day — 
had his wizard-like vision. Yet it is historically tnie 
that the wars of the eighteenth century determined 
that ludia and Canada and the Cape — aud many an 
islaud group — should be British, and not Frenoh or 
Dutch. As a resuit, what a picturesque history that, 
say, of India is, from Clive at Plassey to Henry 
Lawrence at Lucknow ! Or that of Canada, with 
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Wolfe and Montcalm strugglmg togetber od the Pluiw 
of Abraham ; or that of the Cape, from the story of its 
capture in 1795, its retuni to the Dutch in 1802, and 
final capture in 1805 down to Majuba and Faardebei^! 

There are no " dnims and tramplii^s " of this sort in 
Australian history, It is, ^om the mihtary point of 
view, drab-colouied and unpictureBque. Âbove ail, it 
is short. Little more than a century stretches betwizt 
1788, when Phillip with his tiny squadron, and its 
strange human freight, dropped anchor in Botany Bay, 
and 1901, when the Austialian Commonwealth was 
proclaimed. And a century in the history of a nation 
is but the tick of a clock. 

Tet, as a matter of fact, the story of Australia is, 
from some points of view, curiously ioteresting. It 
offers the spectacle of the eTolution of a nation, lying 
so near to ub in time tbat tbe process can be studied 
with Bûientific minuteness, and as under the lens of a 
microscope. And the factors, if not the events, are 
on a great scale. The stage is an entire continent. 
For Australia oÔers the only instance in history where 
a vhole continent has flying above it the flf^ of a sit^le 
people. And this is a continent with the climate of 
Italy, with more than the minerai wealth of Fera, and 
as fit to be the granary of the world of to-day as Egypt 
was for the world of the Csesars. 

It is a land, it may be added, as fair as it is rich. 
Australia, it is true, might almost brii^ an action for 
libel against her own poets. It is the fashion amoi^st 
most of them to be aa " melancholy" as Shakespeare's 
Jaques. They love to pitoh their soi^s about Australia 
in the mlnor key. Its forests, they déclare, are 
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melanchol; ; Us birds are soDgleas ; and when Nature 
sprinkled its monotonoua plains with âowera, she did ît 
with a reluctant hand, and foi^t to add perfume. 

But a généralisation, when stretched to corer a con- 
tinent, ia apt to crack. Nature bas ber equitiea ; if 
she dénies some thinga, ahe gives others. It is true 
tbat there are nowhere to be found under Âustralian 
skies great mountain ruiges like the Alps, with their 
white eoronets of anow, and âanks mail-clad with 
glaciers. But beauty is gtven to Âustralian landscapes 
in other terms. 

For Nature haa her compensations. The horizon 
ourves round an Âustralian landscape with an azuré so 
ezquisite, a sapphire so perfect — borrowed from some 
relation of sun and atmosphère — as oan hardly be seen 
anywbere else in the world. Ând if Âustralia bas no 
Âlps, yet an artist ma; go far, and see many landa, 
before seeing anything fairer than, say, tbe western 
district of Victoria : the far-stretobing plain, rich in 
lakes and strewn with round volcanic hills, set apart 
from each other, and each, as seen in distance, a perfect 
cône of blue. The undulating wheat-lands of South 
Âustraha, freah from the hand of Nature, and readj 
for the ploi^b, hâve — as the day breaks, or as the sun 
sets over them — a grâce which the naked prairies of 
Canada, sea-like in their rastness — but sea-like, too, in 
their monotony — certainly do not possess. 

Are Australian birds songlessï Tbe présent writer 
has heard the nightingale lament in an Italian twilight ; 
and he has heard the lark — it was Sbelley'a lark ! — sing 
above a Devonshire valley, while a brook — Tennyson's 
brook ! — sang at his feet ; but for résonant, far-running 
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and thrilling sweetness, an ÂUBtralian magpie, heard in 
the keen air of a spring morning, is equal to either. 
The non-deciduous trees of Âustralia cannot vie, in 
leafy wealtb, wîth, saj, an English chestnut-tree, whioh 
crowdfi into three months the verdure an Âustialian 
tree spreads over twelve. But does an Australian 
foreet lack grandeur! The eucalyptus of the Cape 
Otway Ranges, for height of trunk and majesty of 
folif^, can challenge any tree the plimet carries. No 
cedar on the Lebanon hills can surpass it. A Queena- 
land hill-slope of blue-gums, again, might stir a very 
duU imagination. The great treoB are : 

" IvoTj pillars ; their Bmootb, fine alope 
Dappled with delioate héliotrope." 

Ând seen at night, and under a full moon, the " heUo- 
trope " of the great columns becomes milk-white ; and 
the ranked trees — tall, stately, majestic — recall the 
white and pîUared majesty of the Farthenon. Â later 
and younger Australian poet, Misa Dorothea Mackellar, 
In the London Spectaior, takes up the artistic defence 
of the whole colour-scheme of Âustralia. She teJls her 
over-Beaa critica : 

" Hère dwella a beanty you b»Te not «een. 



Amber Btuuhine and amoke-blue ahsde, 
Opal ooloura thst glow and fad«. 
On the gold of the npland grass 
Blue cloud-flhadowB that Bwiftiy paM ; 
Wood-smoke blown in an azuré mist, 
Hilla of tonnons amethyst . . . 
Oft tha ooloun are pitohed so high 
The deepest note is the cobalt sky, 
We bave to wùt till the Hiinaet comea 
Poi shades that feel like the beat of drums 
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Or lik« orgau-DotH in thair rii« and fall — 
Purple aad oruigs and oardinal, 
Or tlie peaoock-greeu that tums aoft Mxd slow 
To peaoock-blue as tlie great atara show . . . 

Orey o( the tiristed mnlga roots, 
Gold«n bronM of Vke budding ihoota ; 
Tinta of the liohaiia that cling and apiead, 
Nile-green, primroae, and polâst red. . . . 

^wn aud pearl of tha lyra-bird'a train, 
Siiean of the bronae-wing, bina of the orane ; 
Cream of the plover, grey of the dore ; 
Thèse are tha hnes of the land I love 1 " 

Âustralia, it may be ftddeâ, ûi — with the exception 
of New Zealand — the only great province in the Empire 
occupied by men of a purely British stock. In Cajiada, 
two-6fths are French ; at the Cape, one-third is Dutch ;, 
in India, thè Britieh are but a tiny garrison ruling 
nearly 300,000,000 coloured men. The very happiest 
example of the colonising genius of the British race, 
again, is to be seen in the brief hUtory of Austraha. 
Ita story, as it happens, begins at the moment when 
Great Britain, by the loss of the Thirteen Colonies, had 
been taught the secret — as no other nation in history 
bas ever leamed it — of erecting remote settlements into 
communities with the freedom of independent States, 
and yet linked to the Motherland by the tie of an 
absolute loyalty. As thus read, the story of Australia 
la a révélation of the political temper and genius of the 
British race. It certainly repiesents an esperimeut 
which, 80 far, bas suoeeeded briUiantly. 

A community has been evolved set in conditions so 
jiappy — at oooe eo sbeltered Ax>m extemal pressure, 
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and BO absolutely free to seek its own ideals — that ït 
Forma a kind of Bociological laboratoi; wîth, for the 
moBt part, the equable température — if not always the 
Bcientitic intelligence and methods — of a laboratory. 
Ând if its expérimenta sometimea amuae, they some- 
times, too, instruct the rest of the world. 

And how Âustralia, under thèse conditions, bas 
grown ! The contrast in scale and wealth betvixt tbat 
étrange cluster of "pilgrim fathera" wbîch PhîUip 
landed in Botanj Bay in 1788, and the aix States, vith 
tbeir separate Farliaments and great citiea, which, by 
the Queen's proclamation of 1901, were united to fonn 
the ÂustralÏMi Commonweaith, ia simply amazing. To- 
day, 1912, the aunual revenue of the Australian States 
and Commonweaith together exceeda £55,000,000. This 
is more than four times the revenue of the United 
Eingdom in 1750, seven years before Flassey was won. 
It is equal to the revenue of Great Biitain in 1810, the 
very year of Busaco, and five years after Trafa^ar, when 
England had made herself suprême on the sea, and was 
holding Portugal against Napoléon. 

Let the résulta achieved in Âustralian history by 
what it would be possible to deacribe as a century of 
drowsy and uneventful peace, be compared with the ré- 
sulta, say, of the Hundred Years' War, which Hlled the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries with its tumult, or 
of that second Hundred Yeara' War, which waated 
the civilised world through the whole course of the 
eighteenth century; and then let it be soberly asked 
whether the atory of that Australian century, if less 
resounding, is not almoat as well worth telling. 

The présent volume does not prétend to give a âe> 
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tailed and consécutive history of Âuatralm. The events 
are often so trifltng in scale that do art in the telliog 
could prevent tlieir record being tedioua. What ia 
hère o£fered is the story in outline of " the niakîng of 
ÂustraUa " : a brief account of the forces which hâve 
shaped its history, and, in Urger détail, a récital of 
auch events in that hiatoiy as hâve perniauent human 
interest. 
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CHAPTER I 

SOHE QEOORAPHICAL OHOST8 

It is a curious faot that Âustralia makes ite appearance 
on ancient maps long before an; mucb-vandering sea- 
man had sîghted its shores, or any lonely ship had 
broken into the waters of the Pacific. How did the 
' maps, in this way, get befoie the shipa ? By what 
strange gift of foresîght did vhaA may be oalled the 
geographers of the arm-chaîr corne to anticipate the 
discoveries of the most famous seamen in history ? 
What, in a word, can explain the odd circumstanoea 
that Âustralia was îmagined before it was discorered ? 

The explanation îb found in the existence of a certain 
theory, older than Strabo or Ptolemy, almost as old as 
human knowledge itself, aa to the distribution of sea 
and land — a theory which had to postulate for its 
completepeas the existence of some great land south 
of the Equatoi. Expressing ancient spéculations in 
modem terms, it vas beUeved that a zone of waters 
stretched — like a Uquid girdle — along the Une of the 
Equator ; and the great mass of land to the north was 
balanced by land equally Tast to the south. An un- 
known continent ought to bo thera ; it raust be thete ; 
and finally, the map-makers, foUowing the philosophera, 
and having the courage of their théories, actually put 
it there. 
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This explaina why, a himdreâ jears before Torres 
crept, unkuowiog, throt^h the strcùts that now bear 
his name, there were maps whioh showed a vast conti- 
nent, calleâ now by one name and now by another, 
stretching aJmost from the Equator to the Foie. There 
are maps, indeed, as old as the tenth cenlury which 
depiot that mysterious, and as yet unseen, continent. 

This belief, again, explains the existence of a Une of 
literary allusions to a great southem tand running back 
to Âristotle. The science of the centuries before Christ 
guessed the existence of tbis continent; poets sang 
about it ; and no doubt the old " salts " of each period 
lied about it. Major, in his Early Voyages to Terra 
Auatralia, a text-book on this subject, is able to 
exhume a perfectly suit-able motto, geographically 
aocurate, &om a minor Latin poet of the time of 
Tiberius : 

" Para ejuf) ad arctoa 
Eminet, AnstriniB para B«t habitabilis oris, 
Sub pedibnsqua jaoet noBtris." 

The Âustralia of the early map-makers was, of 
course, a ghostly continent, with very elastic bound- 
aries. It expanded, contracted, crept upward to the 
Equator, shrank down to the South Pôle, acoording to 
the judgment, or want of judgment, of the particular 
artist engaged at the moment in depictiug it. In 
Frobisher's map of 1678 it is a vast continent stretch- 
ing througb unknown degrees of longitude, and climb- 
ing up nortb'wards until it almost touches the southem 
extremities of both America and Airica. In other 
charts it is a wei^-shaped mass of land, parted by a 
tiny thread of water from Java, and rimning down 
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Bouth till the base of the vast wedge is lost in the ice 
and snowa of tho South Foie. On some maps, again, 
it is broken up into a sort of witches' dance of islands. 

On tbose early maps, indeed, islands and continents 
came like spirits, and so departed. The "Âustralia" 
they depict — imder many namee — Terra Auatralia, 
Jave la Grrande, &c. — resembles nothing so much as the 
doud of Folonius. It is sh&ped like a camel, backed 
like a weasel, or made very like a whale, at pleasure. 
When the seamen of the sixteenth centuty actually 
broke into the waters of the Pacific — after Magellan, for 
example, on the voyage which ended his life and made 
his fanie immortal, had discovered the straits which 
bear bis name, and ooe ship after another crept across 
this new-discovered sea — Auatralia iUaa^ypecvred from 
the maps of the period. It was found that the deep 
rolled where solid l&nd vas supposed to exist. On 
Schoner's map of 1543, and on the famoua Sébastian 
choit of 1544, it does not exist. Knowledge, or lather 
half knowledge, was fatal to guesses. The eeamen, it 
appeared, had put the cbart-makers, with their imagi- 
nary and elastic continent, to rout. 

But the arm-ohair gec^aphers of the earlier centuries 
were partly right. There luas a great island-continent to 
the south of the Equator. A land lying in lonely waters, 
a land of many names, of strat^e and unguessed boun- 
daries ; but still a great land, a rich land ; a land whïch 
is to-day the crodle of an infant nation, and to-morrow 
may be the seat of one of tho great Powers of the 
world. 

It can easily be imagined that round the cradle of thîs 
imf^inary, yet real, Australia there was an intermittent 
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danoe of gbosta — ghosts scîentiôc, philosophîcal, poU- 
tical, and even theolo^cal. Â long catalt^e of 
mythîcal " discoveries " might be giTen. The earliest 
disooTery of Australia is ascribed, on the authority of 
Marco Polo, to the Cbinese 1 That Venetian Mun- 
chausen solenmly puts oa bis map two vast iBlands to 
the south-east of Java, and gives a picturesque account 
of the hîgbiy civilised inbabitants of tbis Cbinese ver- 
sion of Australia. On a map by Juan Vespuccias, 1522, 
appears a buge continent, with tbe title "Cation" — 
that is, Cbina. Tbat Australia, four centuries ttgo, was 
in tbis way labelled "Cbina" by wicked geograpbers 
can he regatded by present-day Âustralians as nothing 
leas tban a prophétie insuit. It ia possible, of course, 
that some lonely, vind-blown junk, witb a buge painted 
eye on each bow, and a orew of pig-tailed and bewildered 
seamen on its deck, may bave drifted — or been blown — 
into Âustralian waters; but it needs better authority 
than a "yam" by Marco Polo to make tbe taie 
crédible. 

Another claim to "tbe earliest discovery" of Australia 
is made by a Frenohman, Binot de Gonneville, wbo 
sailed from Honfleur in 1503 on a voyage to tbe Soutb 
Seas. He retumed after many montbs witb a strai^e 
story. After doubling tbe Cape of Good Hope, be was 
oaugbt in a furious and long-continued gale, vbich blew 
bim upon the shore of a bitherto unknown land, and 
be brought back with bim, in proof of bis taie, "tbe 
son of tbe king of the country" ; and the country was 
Australia ! De Gonneville's log was deposited with the 
French Admiralty. According to the story, the original 
" King Billy," thus transported from some ÂustraUan 
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tribe to the latitude of Paris, married, and his grandson, 
a priest, in 1663, addressed a pétition to Pope Alex- 
ander Vil. explaining that he was conBumed with a 
pious longing to " preach the Gospel in the oountry of 
his ancestors," and to fulfil the promise the firet French 
navigator had made that be should risit that country 
again. De GonneTÎUe was a real person, and his 
Toyi^ is historic ; but his own story, when studied in 
the light of modem knowledge, proves that the land 
on whofie shores he was blown was not Âustralia, but 
Madagascar. Alfred Russel Wallaoe, indeed, holds 
the Tiew that the Âustralian aboriginal is really a 
degraded outlier of the great Cauoa^ian type, and so 
représenta a stage, not in an upward, but in a down- 
ward, movement. He is not a simian on hla way to 
become a man, but a man of a bigh type ou his way 
to the level of a simian. On this theory the Âustralian 
hlackfellow of 1503 may bave been of a higher type 
than the corresponding hlackfellow of to-day. But the 
whole story of de Gonneville's " diseovery of Âustralia " 
is certainly a mytb ; and the notion of King Billy in a 
French surpUce is nothing short of amusing. 

If we dismiss myths of this character, and corne to 
Bober hiatopy, two nations — Spain and Portugal — hâve 
a more or less valid claim to the glory of discovering 
Âustralia. Later a tbird nation of a quite différent type, 
the Dutcb, makes its appearance in Âustralian waters, 
and assists in the process. 

The spell which drew the ships of botb Portugal and 
Spain into southem waters is quite intelligible. It was 
not any désire to enlai^ the bounds of human know- 
ledge, but onlj to reach the spice islands of the Malay 
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ArchipeUgo, and make a "comet" in what waa the 
most remuneiative "Une" the commerce of that time 
knew — the gieat spice trade. The Fortuguese took the 
eastward route, crept along Âfrica, aod ânally rounded 
the Cape. ■ The Spaniards, taught by the genius of 
Columhus, beliered that the spice-beoriDg islands of 
tbe East might be reached I^ sailing vest. The Portu- 
guese rounded the Cape in 1497 ; tbe discovety of the 
straits whioh bear his name by Magellan opened the 
Pacific to the Spaniards in 1521. 

Â gLuice at the map shows that either route brought 
the ships of that period within easy distance of the 
shores of the great, and as yet unTisited, continent to 
the south. A. strong gale might blow them on to it ; a 
blunder in naTigation might bring them up i^^ainst it. 
Both nations, it must be remembered, were traders by 
business and explorers or discoverers only by accident. 
They were in search, not of strange continents, but of 
fat profits. But discovery, of the accidentai sort, was 
inévitable. 

The Portuguese were more practical — not to say sordid 
— in temper than even the Spaniards. " They seem," 
wrote an angry poet of the day — Pierre Crignon, 1529 
— "to hâve drunk of tbe dust of the beut of Kii^ 
Âlexander, for that they appear to tbink that God 
made the sea and the land only for them, and that if 
tbey could hâve locked up tbe sea irom Finisterre to 
Ireland, it would hâve been done long ago," The 
Spaniards, on ibeir part, mingled reli^on with trade, 
and even added a certain strain of romance to both 
éléments. They wanted to get rich spice-cargoes ; but 
tbey also wanted to add new provinces to Spain, and 
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to convett new nations to Christiauity, or to what they 
thought was Christianity. 

The romantic atrain in some, at least, of the early 
Spanish explorera is îUustrated by the well-known 
story of Balboa, when in 1513 he reached the actual 
shores of the Pacific. He took formai possession of 
that vast sea " for Castile and for Léon " by wading 
knee-deep into ïts waters, uplifted Bword in one hand, 
the standard of Castile in the other. That was at least 
picturesque ! 

The strain of religions passion in the early Spanish 
discoverera finda expression, again, in the story of how 
Femandez de Quiros, in 1606, tried to establish a colony 
on relions lines upon the New Hébrides, He named 
one island Del Espiritu Santo, undertook to found a 
New Jérusalem there, and scribbled iScripture names 
over the whole landscape. 

Another proof of the religious élément in early 
Spanish exploration is found in the mémorial addressed 
to Philip III of Spain by Juan Luia Arias, and re- 
pubUshed by the Hakluyt Society, The mémorial 
bums with religions — or, rather, irreligious — fire. The 
writer wams Philip that "the English and Dutch 
heretics, whom the devil unités for this purpose by 
every means in his power, most diligently continue the 
exploration, discovery, and colonisation of the principal 
ports ot this large part of the world in the Pacific 
Oeeàn; and sow in it the most pemlcious poisons of their 
apostasy." "Thèse basîUsks," he says, "hâve already 
captured whole provinces in America, and are rapidly 
sowing the infernal poison of their heresy in those 
realms," " If they are allowed to get possession of 
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new lauds in the soutb the conséquences," Dr. Juan 
Luis Arias ai^es, almost with tears, " must be déplor- 
able." He proves from Scriptuie and philosophj alîke 
that " there must be as great a surface of uncovered 
land in the southem hémisphère sa in the notthem." 
"The prophet Obadiah," he iuforms His Majesty, 
"prophesied to the letter the conquest and possession 
of the southem hémisphère through the médium of 
the presching of the Gospel by the Spanish nation, 
which has preserred in its integrity the faith of the 
Redeemer and of His CathoUc Church." History, it 
may be interjected, has proved " the prophet Obadiah " 
— in his Spanish form, at least — to be a very unreliable 
seer. 

This fervent divine recites at length ail the discoveries 
made by Spanish ships, claiming that Torres, in par- 
ticular, when pas^g through the straits which now 
bear his name, " had constantly on the right hand the 
coast of another veiy great land " ; and he uiges that 
it is the most urgent duty of the Eji^ to plant the 
Christian faith on thèse new shores. "It touches 
nothing less than your salvation and the final loss 
of your erown," he tells Philip, "if you do not send, 
os speedily as possible, to the southem hémisphère a 
sufficient number of preaohers of the QospeL" He 
wams the King of " the most terrible conséquences " 
which must befall him if he " withdraws from the 
contract he has made with the Redeemer through the 
médium of his vicar and the head of his Church," &c. 

If Dr. Juan Luis Ârias could see thèse lands to-day, 
he would find that Philip III did withdraw from his 
"contract" with the Alm^hty, and those "basilisks," 
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the Protestants, with their " peatilent heresy," abound 
on the sbores of the great land Torres saw — ot perhaps 
did not see — in 1606. 

The péril of Spain, as an exploring and colonising 
nation, came in, as historj shows, at exactiy this point 
of ill-instructed religîous zeal. There crept înto its 
treatment of the native races under its care a cruelty 
which brought wïth it the penalty of a just and etemal 
barrenness. Spain planted amongst her American 
colonies the Inquisition ; and there is do more striking 
ezample of those great and Divine rétributions — which 
we call the " revenges of history " — than the fate which 
befell the colonial empire of Spain. It bas vanished 
like a dream. Of the new lands which Spain diacovered 
and colonised not enough is left to-day beneath the 
Spanish âag to give a grave to the dust of Columbus. 

The Dutch came later into the business of explora- 
tion than either the Fortuguese or the Spaniards, and 
they brought to the task the temper of the trader 
alone. Dutch seamen were hardy and darii^ ; but they 
went round the world in search, not of new continents, 
but of fat cargoes. Exploration was an incidental, 
not to say accidentai, affaïr with bhem. Dutch ships 
bumped up, by bad navigation or by stress of weatber, 
againat the Âustralîan coast when sailing to and from 
Java; but no one can imagine a Dutchman repeating 
Balboa's theatrical performance, and vadit^ knee-deep 
into a strange sea, sword în one hand, fiag in the other, 
to take possession of it for his fatherland. The typical 
Dutch explorer is Dirk Hartog, nailing an economical 
tin plate on a post upon the empty Âustralîan shore, 
and then sailing away. The officiai Dutch summary 
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of Âustralia, after many years of nibblÎDg at its shore, 
is : " We found everywhere Bhallow water and barren 
coasts, islands ultogether thinly peopled by dirers 
cruel, pooT, aod brutal nations, and of vtry litUe use to 
the [Dutcb Ëast India] company." 
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A QUESTION WITH MANY ANSWEBS 

If the question be askeâ who re&Uy " disoovered " 
Australia, it is not easy to supply an answer. Australie 
is a suffîcieDtly big target ; and when the attraction 
of the spice Mands drew the ships of every maritime 
nation of the world into southem waters, an area so 
vast as that of Australia, it might be imagined, would 
hâve been at once discoveied, mapped, and colonised. 
But if ail the real or imaginary "discoveries" of 
Australia, trom de Gonneville in 1503 to Dampier in 
1688, are put down in order, they make a list of dates 
amazing in length, and of events very perplexing by 
their uncertainty. The blunders of the early explorera 
vere, as to scale, astonishing, while in character they 
are often very entertaining. 

De Gonneville himeelf, as we hâve seen, mistook 
Madagascar for Australia. It is claimed that Magellan 
in 1520 discovered Australia, and much ink bas been 
shed by geographers since in the attempt to ïdentify 
the lands he really viâted. Many experts contend 
that the coast he touched was that of South America. 
The weight of opinion to-day is in favour of New 
Guinea. It certainly was not Australia. Mendana in 
1567 believed he had corne at last upon the true coast 
IJne of the missing continent. What he really dis- 
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corered was the Solomon lelands, and tbat name wos 
given to the group because the Spanish seamen of that 
^e, inâuenced by the atory of Cortes, were prepared 
to discover another Mexico on every islet in the 
Pacific, and they persuaded thernselves that Solomon 
obtained the gold for bis Temple &om tbiB clustei of 
foam-girdled-islands set in unknown seas ! 

Torres in 1606 groped bis vay up the straits wbicb 
DOW beai his name, but be did not in the leaet under- 
stand hia own peifonnanoa It seems certain that he 
sav Âustralia, irithout recognlsing it. He reports that 
"in the eleventh degree of south latitude were veiy 
large islands," and there " appeared more to the south- 
vard," Wbat be saw was the hills of Cape York. 

Ât tbat very moment, as it bappened, a snifdl Dutcb 
sbip, the Jhiyfken — the Little Dove — a yacht of 30 tons, 
was feeling ber way along the western curre of Cape 
York itself, supposing it to he New Guinea. The tiny 
craft reachod tbe point now oaUed Cape Eeerweer, or 
Tum Again. Botb tbe Dutcbman and the Spaniard 
were really doing sometbii^ mémorable, and neitber 
knew it. Torres missed Australia, under tbe belief 
tbat there was notbing but water to the westward of 
bim, Tbe Dwyfken missed disoovering tbe stiaits itoia 
tbe conviction tbat there was notbing but land to the 
eastward. 

It adds to the humour of tbe story to know it was 
left to a Scotcbman more than 150 years afterwards 
to discover wbat Torres bad really done, and to give 
his name to tbe straits wbicb he had unconsciously 
explored. Torres left tbe log of his voyage at Manila. 
When in 1763 tbat city fell into tbe bands of tbe 
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British the document was discovered by Dalrymple, 
the hydrographer to the East Indîa Company, He 
saw, &om the single sentence we hâve quoted about 
" veiy ki^e islands to the southvard," that Torres had 
actually passed through the straits, and he made the 
suggestion that they should bear his name. As a 
matter of fact the existence of the straits was not 
definitely known and acoepted until Cook pa&sed 
through them in 1770. 

The uncertain nature of ail thèse early discoTeries 
is îllustrated by the fact that Dampier hirnself, on his 
second voyage, in 1699, when struggling with the neap 
tides on the broken coast near Shark's Bay, seems to 
hâve lost for a moment his faith in the very existence 
of Âustralia. " We saw," he says, "a range of islands 
about 20 leagues in length. We could see nine or ten 
lègues among them towaids the island or continent of 
New Holland, if tkere be any auch thing kereabouts ! " 
And yet ten years before he had spent three months 
on Âustralian soil 1 But the seamen of that âge were 
amusingly ready to mistake islands for continents and 
continents for islands. 

Many causes combine to create that atmosphère of 
uncertainty which envelops the whole story of thèse 
early explorations. The sesmen of the period were 
hardy and daring in a very high degree. The mère 
fact that the Duyfken, a yacht of 30 tons, could, at so 
early a date as 1606, grope her way through uncharted 
vaters, along an unknown coast, for so many le^;ues, is 
at least a proof of great courago on the part of her 
crew. But the scientitic knovledge of the seamen of 
that day vas scanty. Sanitary methods were as yet 
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undiscoTered ; tbere waa little discipline in Ihe fore- 
castle and less science on the quarter-deck. Notbing is 
more stnking in the atorj of those earlj voyages than 
the number of mutinies that took place. When the 
men were not dying of scurvy they were plotting against 
their officers. It was a mutiny which tumed Torres 
back at the suprême moment of his passage through 
the straits. 

Thero was, again, very little of the tnia spirit of 
exploration amongst the se amen of the âge that 
witnessed so many discoTCries, The passion for 
knovledge, and the faculty for scientîfic obserration 
and exact record, came in with Cook and Flïndera. 
They were explorers by force of natural geniiis. The 
tbirst for knowledge in them vas a passion. Cook, 
it will be remembered, had achieved famé ; he had 
rettimed only a few days from his first great voyi^, 
and had received an appointment to a comfortable 
and remmierative post in Greenwich Hospital, when 
the news came of an expédition about to be sent to 
the North Pacific. He instantly volunteered to take 
command of it — the last of ail bis voyages. Flinders 
said of himself that " if he was dead and being buried, 
and somebody pronounced over his cofi&n the word 
'exploration,' it would bring him to life again." 

In some rare cases the seamen of the sîxteenth 
century may hâve had that spirit. Some of them 
at least had a touch of more than "the dust of 
Alexander" ; they had the spirit of Âlexander. They 
seemed to themselves to be sailing over enchanted 
seas. They were consciously enlaiging the boundariea 
of the world, as well as adding new and strange 
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kingdoms to their native land. There waa a gleam 
of this high spirit in Mi^ellan. He vas a Fortuguese. 
The king refused to raise hïs pay 13s. per annum, and 
Magellan, in a burst of angry pride, tlu-ew off his 
allegiance and betook himBelJf to Spaîn, and that 
denied ISs. cost Portugal the honour of the discovery 
of the famous Btraits. 

But, it must be repeated, the spirit of the early 

explorera wa8 in the main sordid. They were in 

pursuit of trade, not of knowledge. This explains 

the jealousy with which they concealed their dis- 

coveries, Portugal forbade, on pain of death, the 

, sale of any chart which showed the course to Calicut, 

/ and Spain and Holland were equally anxious to keep 

N ungueâsed and unsuspected any discoveries which 

' would be likely to asaist their trade rivais. This 

fWplains, again, the existence of many maps which 

_/were deliberately "cooked" for the purpose of mîs- 

leadîng such rivais. 

Pope Alexander VI, it wiU be remembered, under- 
took, in 1493, to aettle the disputes as to the ownership 
of newly discoveied lands. He decided that ail lands 
discovered east of a meridian 100 leagues west of the 
Azores and Cape Verde Islande — His Holiness, in spite 
of his infallibUity, beheved thèse were on the eame 
meridian! — should, for the spaoe of 180 degrees of 
longitude, belong to Portugal; those to the westward 
of the same meridian, and over an equal area, should 
belong to Spain. 

But the two powers concemed wrangled fiiriously 
over the exact position of the Une of démarcation, 
mi "cooked" their maps with great diligence so as 
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to briog coveted islands to one side oi other of the 
sacred line. A commission was appointed in 1524 to 
settle where the Une ran, but after speuding months 
in the business the members of it broke into an exas- 
perated quarrel vith each otber, and parted without 
reaching any deciràon. 

It is interesting to remember that the Fope's line 
extended to Âustralia, and if that sscied award still 
held good this oountry would be divided, though in 
equal proportions, betwixt the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese. But the infallibility of the Pope clearly 
does not estend to œatters get^aphical and politic&l. 

It is difficult, of course, from this jumble of myths 
and blunders, of doubtful " discoveries," "eooked" 
mape, and unscientific logs, either to sélect the definite 
moment when Âustralia was iirst seen by European 
eyes, or to name the seaman to whom the honour of 
discovering Âustralia actually belonga. Major, who 
bas some claim to speak as an authority on the 
subject, regards it, on the évidence of a chister of 
maps of the period, as " higfaly probable " that Âus- 
tralia vas discoTcred by the Portuguese between the 
years 1611 and 1629, and " almost a demonstrable 
certainty " that it was discovered before the year 1542. 
In a work published by Cornélius Wytfliet in 1597, is 
a passif which describes "Âustralis Terra" as "the 
most southem of ail lands and separated from New 
Guinea by a narrow strait, It begins at two or three 
degrees from the Equator, and is maïntained by some 
to be of 80 great an extent that if it were thoroughly 
explored it would be regarded as a fifth part of the 
world." 
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Now Wytfliet was a DutchmaQ, and he is describing 
Dutch discovetera and their work ; yet the very earliest 
of ail Dutch expéditions to southem waters had only 
just started when Wytfliet's book and maps were pub- 
lished, The passage about " Âustralis Terra " is only 
an example of the cool fashion in which Dutch writers 
and mapmakers appropriated the discoveries of other 
nations. But when it bas been admitted that the Dutch 
knew nothing which entitled them to say anything 
about "Australis Terra," the puzzle remains: whence 
came, at so early a date as 1597, a description of 
Australia so nearly accurate ? 

Major gives to the little Dutch yacht, the Duy/ken, 
the pride of place in the work of Australian discovery. 
"Without being conscïous of it," he saye, "the com- 
mander of the Duyfken, in 1606, groping àlong the 
shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria, msde the first 
authenticated discovery of part of the great south 
land." The name of the commander of the yacht, 
who thus did a big thing without knowing it, was 
Willem Tansz. 

The Dutch ship Eendraght — the Concord — com- 
manded by Dirk Hartog, touched on the Austrahan 
coast in 1616, at the point known as Dîrk Hortog's 
Roads, at the entrance to the sound which still bears 
the name Shark's Bay — given to it by Dampier. Dirk 
Hartog set up a post on the island which bears his 
namo, and fastened to it a tin plate with the following 
inscription : 

"On the 25tb of October, 1616, arrÏTed hère tbe ship 
Kewlraght, of Amsterdam ; the first merchant, Gîles Mibaia 
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y&n Lnyck ; Gaptain Dirok Hartog, ot Amsterdam ; the 
27th ditto set Bail for Bantam ; under-merchant, Jan Sto^ ; 
upper Bteereman, Pieter Dockee, from BU. Âo. 1616." 

That tin plate îs the first authentic bit oî Âustralian 
lîteiature, and it bas a curious hlstory. Eighty years 
after, in 1697, it vas found b; another Dutcbman, 
Vlaraing, eaptaîn of the Gedvvnck. He carried it off, 
and replaced it by one with an inscriptioD describing 
bis own visit. More than 100 years afterwards, in 1804, 
the Frenoh ship NaturaHate, iinder Captain Hamelin, 
Tisîted Shark's Bay, and discoTered the plate, half 
coTored witb sand, lyiog near an old post on which 
it had been originally n&iled. According to one story, 
the Frenchman carried off the plate, and it is hiddenin 
some muséum in Paris ; according to another verûon, 
be copied the inscription, replaced the plate, and set 
beside it another recording bis own visit. 

Collingridge, in bis Diacovery of Australia, dîscuBses 
Dirk Hartog"» plate at great length, and with many 
doubts as to whether the plate was really carried off 
either by Vlaming to the muséum at Amsterdam, or 
by Hamelin to the Institute at Paris. He doubts, in- 
deed, whether the plate ever really existed. Colling- 
ridge's book was printed in 1895, and since theo, in 
1902, the actual plate Dirk Hartog put up thxee cen- 
turies f^o bas been discovered in the State Muséum 
at Amsterdam, and bas been photograpbed. It is tbus 
the earliest authentic literary document in Australian 
history. 

It cannot be said that the Dutch added greatly 
to the sum of human knovledge about Australia. 
One casual Dutch ship or another, at wide interrals 
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of time. Tan, without intending it, on the Âustrolian 
coast, or crept aloog some little patch of the shore-llne, 
and left its record in a Dutch name, clapped on to some 
headlaDd or baj. We get a sprinkling of such names 
irom Cape Leeuwin to Cape Keerweer; but the idea 
that this vast expanse of coast was sounded and mapped, 
and its chief features ascertained by the Dutch, is 
utterly wrong. Âpart from Tasman, the main Dutch 
contributions to the knowledge of mankind about 
Âustralia — from the performances of the Little Love 
in 1606 to the cruise of the unfortunate Zeewyk in 
1727 — consist of a good manj Dutch names on the 
map — ^names sometimes pilfered from the Fortuguese — 
a tin phite, two marooned Dutch seamen, and a sur- 
prising number of Dutch wrecks on the Australian 
coast-line. 
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EARLT SEA-DtSASTERS 

Tmb Dutch were very unfortunate in theîr early mftri- 
time dealings with Âustralia. They were unlucky in 
the cifcum&tftnce that they touched only on tbe most 
dâsolate ajiâ uapromisîng stretch of the Âustralian 
coast-liae. If the bluff bowa of their sbipa, îndeed, had 
been tumed to the east coast instead of to the west 
and north, the history of Australia migbt bave been 
completely changed. Some Dutcb ship might hâve 
blundered into Port Jackson, or into Uobson's Bay, and 
in that case flourishing Dutch colonies might bave been 
planted, and " New HoUand " would bave been New 
Uolland stiU. But the only parts of Australia the 
Dutchmen knew were tbe wild breakers and the frown- 
ing clif& of the Qreat Australian Bight ; or the tropical 
scrubs and barren coast-line of tbe Northern Territory 
and the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

Dutch seamen, ît may be added, contributed more 
wrecks to the business of Australian discovery than 
the seamen of any other nation ; and, as a resuit, tbey 
flung much weaîtb upon its ebores, and took none 
away from it. One Dutcb ship, it is true, did retum, 
bringing ùlver, pottery, &c., from Austtalîa; but it ail 
came from a prerious Dutch wreek. Much Dutcb 
treasure, indeed, still lies somewbere under tbe wash 
of the Pacific breakers. 
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Some of thèse wrecks were attended with tragical 
incidentiS. A heftvy-stemed barque, De VergvXde 
Ikueck — the Gitt Dragon — sailed from the Teiel in 
1655 with much treasure and many men on board. It 
carried in silver no less than 78,600 guilders. In Aptil, 
1656, thia îll-fated ship came to utter wreck on the 
Âustrali&n coast somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Ferth, and of the crew and passengers IIS were 
drowned. Â soUtary boat brought the news to Batavia, 
and reported sixty-eight surrivors to be stUl on the 
wreck. Two smaJl ships were sent off at once, but 
failed to diseover them. 

The fate of those missing eixty-eight seems to hâve 
deeply touched even the slow-beatmg Dutch imt^ina- 
tion ; for in 1658 — nearly three years after the wreck 
took place — two galliots were despatched to search the 
Âustralian 'coast for them. They did their business 
thoroughly, knding parties on the coast, tacking and 
filling off the place where the wrecked ship was sup- 
posed to lie, and " firing signal guns night and day." 
There is something pathetîc in the spectacle of thèse 
two Dutch galliots han^ng o£f the shore of this dim 
and unknown continent, and with flash and boom of 
signal guns calling to the comrades lost three yeats 
before, and calling in vain. The whole crew of the 
unfortunate QUt Dragon had perished ; and those 
78,000 guilders are still lyit^ somewhere under the 
spray-whippod Âustrahan beach. 

Ânother Dutch ship, the RidderscJiap Van HoUandt 
— Knights of HoUand — was lost on the same Une of 
coast in 1696, Two yeara afterwards — for the Dutch 
are a leîsurely race — a Dutch raan-o'-war, the Geelvinck 
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— the Yellow-kam/mer — was directed to explore the 
western coast of Âustralia in search of traces of sur- 
vivors of the vreck. It was the commander of this 
ship, Wilhelm de Vlaming, who diacoTered Swan 
Eiver, and picked up Dirk Hartog's tin plate at Shark's 
Bay. 

The most dramatic ^orj of wreck on the Austridian 
coast is of an earlier date ; it is that of the unfoitunate 
Batavia, commanded by Captaîn Francis Pelsart. It 
sailed from the Texel in 1628, and on the night of 
June 4, 1629, stiuck on one of the islands of Hautman's 
Âbrolhos, a cluster of rooky isleta and ja^ed, spear- 
potnted reefs some fifty miles to the west of Champion 
Bay, " Abrolhos" is a Portugueae word, meaning 
"keep your eyes open"; and plainly has behind it 
some tragical marine expériences. 

Pelsart, the captain, was sick in his bunk when the 
ship stmck. He lan on deck ; it was a calm night, 
the moon riding high in the heavens, a soft wind 
blowing. But a tosaïng ribbon of white froth stretch- 
ing through the baze as far as the eye could reach, 
marked the reef. So deceptive waa the appearance, 
however, that the unfortunate master, who was by the 
wheel when the ship struok, thought the ghostly, un- 
certain line of white was occasioned hy the broken rays 
of the moon. 

Pelsart asked his master, " In what paît of the world 
they were," and got for an answer, " God only knows 
that." The ship was on an unknown reef. They com- 
menced to jettison their guns in the hope that when 
the ship was lightened she raight float. Meanwhile 
the skies had darkened, a sudden gale with heavy rain 
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came up, and when bhe grey dawn broke thers wete 
reefe on every side, a heavy sea was rutming, and the 
land vas eight leagues distant. The mainmast was 
eut away, but in the confuaion, and want oF discipline, 
there vas no getting the mast disentsngled from the 
r^ging. "In order," the stoiy runs, to "pacily the 
women, children, and sick people, and such as wera 
out of their wita with fear, whose criœ served only to 
disturb them," it was resolved to land thèse on a low 
and rooky ialet some three leagues distant. 

But order was impossible ; the crew had broken into 
the stores and got drunk. Some 180 persons were, in 
the end, landed on one island or another, with a scanty 
supply of provisions, but with little water. Pelsart 
started in a small boat for the idet on which the larger 
numher had been landed, discovered that there was no 
water ou it, and found, when he reached his ship again, 
that it was impossible to get on board owing to the 
gale that was hlowing. The carpenter leaped from 
the wrecked ship and swam to the boat with the news 
that the remainder of the crew on hoard, a Ueutenant 
and seventy men, were in sore straits. The brave fellow 
swam back again to the ship with instructions for the 
unhappy wretcbes on board to make rafts and floats 
and tiy to reach the boats. But the sea was growing 
yet more furious, and the boats retumed to the island. 

Amongst the unfortunate Butch, In a word, there 
was no discipline, abundant grumbling, and ail the 
éléments of mutiny. Part of the surrivors had reached 
a smaller island close at hand ; but those on the larger 
island refused to allow the captain to visit the other 
Company lest he should forsake them. Pelaart, it is 
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clear, had lost ail oontrol over the wrecked crew. He 
finally set off in a boat to search the ooast for water, 
and spent a week in the business, ârîfting along the 
rocky coast on whicb a furious sea was breaking, until 
the boat's crew was on the point of perishing with 
thirst. 

They succeeded at last in landing, coUected a scaotj 
supply of water, then tumed the stem of their boat 
northward, imder the tropical skies, to Java. On the 
thirtieth day after leaving the wreck they were picked 
up by a ship and carried to Batavia. Felsart was 
promptly despatched back in a yacht to take off the 
survÏTOrs of the wrecked ship, and recover the treasure 
it carried. 

Meanwhile the iU-fated Batavia, and the islands 
on which, in separate parties, the surrivors were 
encamped, had become the scène of a drama almost 
without parallel in the anuals of sbîpwreck. The evil 
genius of the trs^edy was an apothecary of Haarlem. 
named Cornélius, who had eschanged the business of 
vending drugs for that of supercargo ; and who in 
charaoter, if not in appearance, resembled nothing so 
much as the apothecary in Romeo oTid Jvliet — 
" If a man did o 

He might bave been addressed in Romeo's words — 

" The world is not thy friend, nor th« woild's law. 
The world aifarda no law to make thee noti, 

Then be not poor, but break it." 

This Dutcb apothecary had bis dreams — straïkge sea 
dreams to awaken in the brain of a man of drugs. He 
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had plotted with the pilot and some others to seize tbe 
ship, and sail off on a cnii&e under the black ÛAg as 
pirates. The wreck seemed fatal to his plans, and for 
ten days the unhappy seveuty on board the ship could 
diacoTsr no means of reaching the land. 

The ex-apothecarj, howerer, at last clambered on a 
driiling spar, remained perched on it, flui^ to and fro 
with the tide for two days, and iinally reached tbe birger 
island on which the main body of the survivors vas 
camped. Hère bis dark and maaterful genius found a fit 
lield. He gathered a cîrcle of kindred spiiita about him, 
murdei-ed some ttirty or forty who refused to join him, 
and set up, with forty-ÛTe followers, a kii^om of his 
own. He broke open the cases of ricb 8tut& that had 
drifbed ashote, clotbed bis followers in scarlet clotb, 
embroidered witb gold and silTer, appropriated tbe un- 
fortunate daughter of a minister aa a wife, and distri- 
buted tbe other women amongst the party. He was 
elected " captain-general " by a document which ail his 
comrades signed, and instantly procl&imed war on the 
neighbouring Island. But be was a conspirator, not a 
soldier. His repeated attacks were defeated, and in one 
be bimself was captured. 

Wbile this mad tragedy was in progress Felsart 
arrived in a schooner, the Sardem, on bis errand of 
rescue. By a bappy chance he landed first on tbe 
island held by the loyal section of the survivors, leamt 
what bad bappened, and pulled hurriedly back to his 
schooner to prépare for the attack of tbe mutineers. 
Tbey presently came up in two boats, a theatrical- 
looking crew, dressed in scarlet, witb embroidery of 
gold and silver. When Pelsart had them fairly under 
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the guns of his Bchooner he bade them cost bheir arms 
into the sea, or he would amk them. They were seized, 
placed in irons, and the fîret man ezamined confessed 
that he had killed, or assisted in killing, no less than 
twenty-seyen peisons ! 

The ship, meanwhile, had bioken up. The neigh- 
bouring beaches vere searched for lost treasure, and 
many chests of silver were discovered. Felsart finally 
set stûl for Batavia, having iirst hung ail hÏB priaoners, 
ezcdpt two men who were marooned. Two marooDod 
Dutch mutineers may thus be described as the first 
permanent, if inToIuntary, settlers 'm Âustralia. 

It is a curious fact that more than 200 years after- 
wards — in 1840 — a British survey-boat, under Captaîn 
Crawford Fascoe — later well known in Melbourne — 
when examining the rocky islets of the Âbrolhos, came 
upon huge ship tîmbers, with iron bolts corroded by 
sea-salt to the diameter of nails, &c. Some copper 
coins were picked up with the date 1620. Thèse were 
plainly part of the wreck of the Batavia, and on their 
évidence Fascoe named the anchoiage Batavia Boads, 
and the little islets Pelsart's Group. 

On another islet to the west of the same group Fascoe 
found the débris of a later wreck, that of the Zeewyk, 
lost in 1727. Some of the articles found were very 
curious ; small glass bottles about the size and fonn of 
Dutch cheeses, " very orderly arranged in rows on the 
ground " ; many small clay pipes which had not known 
the flavour of tobacco for 120 years, but which Fascoe's 
tars cheerfully smoked, unmindful of the long dead lips 
which had last touched them. Âmongst the relies was 
a brass gun — a breech-loader, curiously enough — with 
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a movable cbamber, and tbe red paint Btill on the 
muzzle. 

The story of the Zeewyk is almost as tragical as that 
of the Batavia, It sailed from Amsterdam with a 
fuU crew and much treasure, and'ran ashore od tbe 
Australian coast aloiost witbin sïght of the spot wbere 
the Batavia was Tiecked, Most of tbe crev were 
drowned ; the surrivors built from tbe wreck of their 
sbip a cutter bîg enougb to carry their wbole number, 
eighty-two persous, witb ten cheats of treasure, to 
Batavia, It was do mean feat to construct auch a 
craft, and reach aafety with it. A boat vith eleven 
seamen bad been deapatched in advance, with the ship's 
papers and a prayer for assistance, but tbis unbappy 
party was never beard of again. 

In tbe letter telling the story of tbe wreck, sent by 
the captain ftom Batavia to the directors of the India 
Company, in Amsterdam, waa included "a httle card, 
unsigned, apparently in the bandwriting of the skipper." 
It ran: 

" I pray of you most ui^ntly to send me belp and 
asmatance i^ainst thèse robbers of the money and goods 
trom tbe wreck Zeewyk, who hâve divided tbe money 
and goodft among theoiselves. I am stark naked ; tbey 
bave taken everything from me. my Godl They 
bave bebaved Uke wild beasts to me, and everyone is 
master. Worse tban beasta do they live ; it ia im- 
poasible that on board a pirate ship tbings can be 
worse than hère, because eveiyone thinks that be is 
ricb, from the highest to the lowest of my subordinates. 
Tbey say among themselves, ' Let us drink a glass to 
your beaith, ye old ducats ! ' " 
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The wbole of the treosure, as a matter of fact, was 
recovered ; and in the long run the captain himself, Jaa 
Stunes, was held guilty of losing hia ship by neglect of 
orders, and of " cooking " bis log, and was sentenced to 
a long term of impriBomnent. 
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A DÀNCG OF DATES 

It is plain, from the history hère eketcbed, that the 
so-called "discovery" of Âustralia — a process spread 
thiough centuries — was a chain of planless accidents. 
The Spaniards were half-dreamers, half-fanatics ; the 
Dutch were traders, ivith brains as prosaic as their 
heayj-Bterned Bhips. The day of the scientific ex- 
plorer, and of the serions colonist — the era of Cook 
and of Flinders — ^had uot yet corne. 

It is true that once, at least, the Spaniards did 
meditate planting a colony on Auatralian soil ; and 
the whole story is an illustration of Spanish ideas and 
methods. In 1595 four Spanish vessels, under the 
command of Mendana, with de Quiros as chief pilot, 
sailed for San Cristoval, one of the Solomons, his 
former discovery. proposing to plant a settlement there, 
and then to reach Australia and plant a colony ou it. 
The leaders of the little expédition took their wives 
with them, on that account. They blundered on 
Santa Cruz, in the New Hébrides group. Sickness 
and mutiny hroke out amoi^st the wOuld-be settlers, 
Mendana died, and the wrecks of the expédition 
retumed in 1696 to Spain. 

De Quiros took up the tbreads of the broken plan 
ten years later, and in April, 1606, discovered another 
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island in the New Hébrides group, which he named 
La Australia del Espiritu Santo. The little bay in 
which he anchored be named tbe Fort of tbe True 
Cross ; the town waa to be called the New Jérusalem ; 
tbe river tbat runs into tbe bay was named tbe Jordan. 
Hère was a mixture of ancient Scripture and mediseval 
exploration ! Tbe settlement ffûted. The New Jérusa- 
lem bas certainly not ariaen on tbe soîl of Santa Cruz ; 
but it îs interesbing to refleet tbat if Mendana had lived, 
and had succeeded, and Spain had developed a true 
genius for colonisation, a Spani^h-Âustralian empire 
might hâve arisen in thèse waters. But bistory shows 
that Spain ne ver masteied tbe art of colonisation. 
Her territories in South America were conquests, not 
colonies; tbe sword counted for much in them, tbe 
spade for little. 

Cardinal Moran, in bis Hiatory of the Catholie Chv/rch 
in Attstralia, tried to prove that — not Terres, but — 
de Quiros anticipated Cook by a century and a balf in 
coasting up tbe eastem shore of that continent. He 
mistook, we are aaked to beUeve, tbe New Hébrides for 
Australia, and, without knowing it, wrote bis cîpher of 
Scripture names on Australian soil. Tbe Fort Curtis of 
to-day is his "port of Vera Cruz"; the rivers nortb 
and Bouth of Fort Curtis^the Boyne and the Bumett — 
are tbe Jordan and tbe Salvador of de Quiros. Fort 
Curtis, of course, is in 24° south ; De Quiros gives tbe 
position of tbe bay in which be dropped anchor as 
16° 20' soutb, so tbat Cardinal Moran's tbeory makes de 
Quiros very sadly out in bis reckoning. To mistake an 
island for a continent, it may be added, gives bim a very 
bigb place in the procession of bli;ndering explorera, 
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The ârst serious proposai to oolonise Ausiralia wai 
British in its origin, and its author, Sir William Cour- 
teen, was a London merohant, with that vision for great . 
opportunities and that faculty for daring enterprise 
vhich explain the British Empire of to-day. He owned 
many ships, and traded in ail seae ; he had planted a 
colony in the Barbadoes, where he built a fort, and 
waged war like an independent monatuh, Collingridge 
publishes the pétition Courteen addressed to James I. 
in 1624. It récites : 

" That ail the lands in ye South parts of the irorld 
called Terra Australia, incognita, . . . together with 
ail ye adjacente Islands, etc., are yet undiscovered, or 
being discovered, are not yet traded unto by any of 
your Majestie's subjects. And your petitioner being 
very villing, att his ovne charges, which wil be vory 
greate, to endearour ye discovery thereof, and settle 
collonies and a plantation there Thich he hopeth will 
tend to ye glory of Ood, ye reducing of Infidells to 
Christianity, ye honour of your Majestie, ye enlarge- 
ment of youi Majestie's Territoiiea and Dominions, ye in- 
crease of your Majestie's customes and revenue, and ye 
Navigation and imployment of your Majestie's subjects." 

Courteen pétitions James to grant to bim "ail ye 
said lands, islands, and territoiies, with power to dia- 
cover ye same, to erect colonies in ye plantation there, 
with courts of justice," &c., also "power to administer 
justice and to exécute marshall law by land and sea." 
Courteen did not teceive a grant of "ye said lands, 
islands, and territories." If he had he would bave been 
the bîggest landed proprietor known to history. What 
deed of grant would bave been spacious enough to hold 
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a continent l Courteen's ideas of colonisation, howerer, 
were încomparably more practical than those of Men- 
dana, and if he oould bave carried them into effect, 
Âustralian bistory would hâve begun nearly t'wo cen- 
turies earlier, and a statue to Courteen might stand 
where that of Cook now looks ont over the Pacific. 

Dampier is unirersally credited with being the first 
Englishman who put his foot on the soil of ÂustraUa, 
though thîs, like almost every other supposed "fact" 
in the early hîstory of the continent, is Buirounded by 
a haze of doubt. In 1622 — sisty-five years before 
Dampier saw Âustralia — the crew of an English vessel 
wrecked on the Âustralîas coast found its way to 
Batavia, and it is almost certain that some members 
of the party had landed on the Âustralian coast. But 
Dampier muât always be a notable figure in the taie of 
the discoTery of Âustralia. He was himself a sort of 
human puzzle, compounded of the strangest opposites ; 
and fais career is as bewilderit^ in its variety as were 
the éléments of his cbaracter. 

He vas, in turn, a sailor before the mast, a buccaneer, 
a captain in the navy, a man of science, an explorer, an 
author. The incidents of his story are strangely pic- 
turesque. He vas a seaman on the British flagdiîp 
in the stubbom fights of May 28 and June 4, 1673 ; 
manager of a plantation in Jamaica ; the comrade of 
logwood cutters in Oampeachy, drinking rum-punch 
with them, and sharit^ their rough life ; a leading 
spirit in a buccaneeringfleet that raided the whole coast 
of South America, and sacked Santa Marta. His first 
visit to Australia was merely an incident in a piratical 
cruise. He wbs onœ marooned by bis fellow-buccaneers. 
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He wfls finally eourt-martialled by the British Admiralty, 
found guilty of eruelty to bis officera, and pronouncêd 
incapable of further service onder the fiag. 

And yet, with Buch a record, Coleridge describes him 
as "a man of ezquisite refinement of mind"! No 
doubt, his mind on one side was a bundle of more or 
less refined sensibilities, but on the other it wae fiercely 
cruel. He was capable, according to his biographer, of 
describing a buncb of âowers, or a rare Rah, in the 
intorrals betwixt looting a vine-shop and sacking a 
vill^e. His face, in a sensé, is the reâex of hîs strange 
character, The long, dark vis^e is certainly intel- 
lectual ; the deep Hues beneath the eyes tell of dissipa- 
tion ; the mouth, for ail its méditative curve, has a 
suggestion of eruelty in it, and the dark, wearied eyes 
hâve a coldness behind which it is easy to conceive 
a iire of lust and pasaon might readily he kindled. 
Dampier vas, no doubt, a fine seaman, but though he 
had a charm wbich, somehow, von him friends amongst 
pohticians and scbolars, he had no real gîft of leader- 
ship, His crew was commonly ia a state of mutiny. 
He won no personal successes iu his piratical cruises. 
His courage was more than suspected. 

Dampier bad, however, one fine intellectual quality, 
a passion for knowledge. Like the Ulysses of Tenny- 
son, he loi^d to " follow knowledge like a sînking star 
heyond the utmost bounds of human thought." Ho 
explains his reason for joining in one particularly 
atrociouB piratical adventure hy sayiug the circum- 
stance that " the furtber we vent the more knowledge 
and expérience I should get was the main thîng that 
I regarded." Dampier certainly possessed a genîus for 
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observation, He had the keeoest pur of eyes in bis 
head bis génération kuew. He y/aa a scieatific explorer 
before exploration as a science was bom. His IHs' 
course on the WiTtds is still, so far as it goes, a text- 
book. His prose, too, bas a touch of tbe ease, the 
lucidity, tbe sbort-worded terseness of Defoe. It is, 
indeed, tbe cbarm of his literary style wbicb makes 
De Quincey — bimself an epicure in words — describe 
bim as " our admirable Dampier." Dampier supplied 
Defoe, it may be aaid in passing, with tbe immortal 
bero of Bobinson Crusoe. He marooned Âlexauder 
Selkirk on Juan Femandez, on one voyage {in 1704), 
and took bim off tbe island on another voyage, four 
years afterwaids. Nelson was accustomed to recom- 
mend Dampier's Voyagea to tbe middies on bia flt^bip, 
Dampier first visited Âustralia in tbe course of a 
émise — or ratber a buccaneering ramble — round tbe 
vorld in tbe Reveiige, a ramble wbicb stretched tbrougb 
eight years. When he turned tbe stem of bis ship 
towards Âustralia bis purpose was — as be puts it witb 
great fr&nkness — " to see what tbat country could afiEbrd 
us." He was, in otber words, in searcb of booty. Tbere 
migbt be anotber Mexico to be plundered ! He landed 
at some point on tbe nortbem coast, uear Melville 
Island, but it was promptly reabsed tbat a land so 
desolate and empty too could "afford" very little 
wbicb tbe wild spirits on board tbe Sevenge were bkely 
to appreciate. His crew, indeed, tbreatened to maroon 
Dampier "on tbe sands of New Holland," as a punîshment 
for baring brougbt tbem tbere, or because he sbowed a 
désire tô lînger tbere too long, and on Marcb 12, 16S8, 
tbe ReveTige sailed northward for Nicobar. 
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Dampier's second TÎsit in 1699 was much more re- 
spectable in aspect. He waa the captain of the Roebttck, 
a king's ship, of twelve guns, Tictualled for a tweoty 
months' cruise, and his business vas to survey the 
wbole coast of Australia, recording the soundings day 
by day, notîng tides, ourrents, &c. He was instnicted, 
further, to "collect samples of drugs, spîces, miaerals," 
vfith. a spécial view to "plantiiig aettlements in the best 
districts." He was, in other words, to do in 1699 what 
Cook did in 1770. A century in time — but a still wider 
interval in character — parts the two men. Dampïer had 
no touch of Cook's sober geniiis and tireless indiistry : 
still less of his austère standard of duty. He sighted 
the Australian coast on Âugust 2, 1699, madealanding 
in wbat is now known as Shark's Bay, and spent four 
montbs in cruising along a stretch of the coast measur- 
ing, he says, 900 miles, and making rambling visita 
ashore. On December 5 he left Australia, and shaped 
a course to Timor. His visit to Australia certaîniy did 
Dot increase the sum-total of human knowledge as to 
what this unknown continent hid within its vast sweep 
of sea-eoast ; but at least it was a visit of another type 
than the accidentai performances of the Spanish, Portu- 
guese, or Dutch nav^ators who had previously visited 
Australian waters. It was the firat, the longest, the 
most serious, though a quite unsuccessful, attempt to 
gain an intelligent knowledge of Australia. 

Dampier was the first Englishman to interview and 
study tbe Australian blackfellow, and it is still interest- 
ing to see the picture of tbe Australian aborîginal of 
two centuries ago as seen through Dampier's dark and 
vigilant eyes. 
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" AU of them," he says, " hâve the mo8t un- 
pleaeant looks aod the worst features of any people 
thftt ever I saw, though I hâve seen great variety of 
savages. 

" The inhabitanta of this coimtry are the miserablest 
people in the world. The Hodmadods of Monomatapa, 
though a nasty people, yet for weallh are gentlemen to 
theee ; anâ, setting aside their human shape, thej difTer 
but little from brutes. They are tall, straight-bodied, 
and thin, with small long limbs. They hâve great 
heads, round foreheads, and great brows. Their eye- 
lids are always half-closed, to keep the Aies out of their 
eyes, they being so troublesome hère that no fanning 
wîll keep them from coming to one's face ; and without 
the assistance of both bands to keep them off, they will 
creep into one's nostrils, and mouth, toc, if the lips are 
not shut very close. So that, from their infancy, being 
thus annoyed with thèse insects, they do never open 
their eyes as other people do ; and, therefore, they can- 
not see far, unless tbey hold up their heads as if they 
vere looking at somewhat over them. They bave 
great bottle-noses, pretty fuU lips, and vide mouths, 
The two fore-teeth of their upper jaw are wanting in 
ail of them, men and women, old and joung; whether 
they draw them out I know not: neîther hâve they 
any beards. They are long-visaged, and of a veiy 
unpleasing aspect, having no one graceful feature in 
their faces." 

It may be serviceable, at this point, to throw into 
consécutive form. with dates, the varions contributions 
to the "discovery" of Âustraha, soattered over two 
centuries, that the reader may réalise how tedious and 
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frftgmentary was the whole process ; and how impossible 
it is to lînk that diseovery to a single name, or date, or 
event : 

1503. — Binot de Goaneville, a Frencbinan, saîled from 
Honfleiir in June 1503. After doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope, he was driven by a furious gale on to an luiknown 
land, which he claimed to be Auâtralia. This is " the earliest 
alleged diseovery of Australia on record." Aa a matter of 
fact, the land de Gonneville reached waa Madagascar. 

1520. — It is claimed that Magellan discovered Australia 
on hîa famous voyage round the world in this year. Maps 
dated 1570 show part of the coast of Australia as the alleged 
resuit of bis diseovery. But the land Magellan touched was 
the coaat of either South America or New Guinea. 

1512-1512. — During this period varions Portuguese maps 
were published, on which part of the Australian ooast ia 
described wîth rough accuracy. It is " hîghiy probable," 
says Major — on the évidence of thèse maps~" that Australia 
was discovered by the Portuguese between the years 1511 
and 1529 ; and almost a demonstrable certainty that it was 
discovered before the year 1542." 

1529. — Jean Parmentier, of Dieppe, made a voyage to 
southem waters ; and the curious correspondence betwixt 
" Jave la Grande," shown in subséquent maps, wîth paît of 
the Australian coast, is due, it is claimed, to his discoverîes. 

1595. — Mendana had discovered the Solomons in 1567. 
In his second voyage, in 1595, his chief pilot was de Quiroe, 
who believed that the laland of Santa Cruz was the hom of 
the great southem continent, and who wrote two memoirs to 
the Viceroy of Peru, in which he recited the various dis- 
coreries already mode. Thèse memoirs gave direction to 
future explorations, and, says Dalrymple, " the diseovery ol 
the southem continent, whenever and by whomsoever it may 
be completely effected, is in justice due to thia immortel 
name." The island which de Quiros named Australia del 
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Eepiritu Santo— supposing ït to be part of the great soutbern 
continent — was, in tact, one of the Ner Hébrides group. 

l&9g. — In a Dutch geographical work publbhed in 1596, 
by Cornélius Wjtfliet, ia the foUowing passage : " The 
'Âustralis Terra' îs the most southem of ail lands, and ia 
separated from New Guinea hy a narror strait. . . . It 
begina at two or tbree degrees from the Equator, and is 
maintained hy some to be of so great an extent that if ît 
were thorougbly explored it would be regarded as a fifth pai-t 
of the world." Thia, it must be remembered, was printed 
before any discovery of Âustralia of which we bave an 
authentic account. In a map of 1587 New Ouinea is made 
an island. 

1606. — Torrea, creeping along the coast of New Guinea, 
saîled, vitbout knowing it, tbrough tbe straits which now 
bear his name. He tumed back owing to tbe mutiny of bia 
crew, having reacbed 1 1 degrees Bouth latitude. " Hère," he 
aays, " were very large islands, and there appeared more to 
the Bouthward." Thèse " large islands " are believed to 
bave been the hîUa of Cape York, on tbe Australian coast. 
At the moment Terres turned ba<:k, the Dutch yacht 
DwnfJcen, deapatched to explore tbe island of New Guinea, 
was Buling along what was thought to be the west side 
of that country, to 19f degrees of south latitude. Tbe 
furbhest point oF land reacbed was called Cape Keerweer, or 
Tum Again. The Duyfken, wbile creeping along what it 
sapposed to be the west coast of New Guinea, was really 
ezploring tbe weat coast of Cape York. " Thua," aaya Major, 
"without being conscious of it, the commander of tbe 
Duyfken made tbe first autbenticated discovery of any part 
of tbe great sontb land about tbe month of Marcb 1606." 

1616. — The sbip Eemlraght — tbe Conem-d — commanded by 
Dirk Hartog, touched the Austi'alian coast at what ia now 
known aa Dirk Hartog'a Roads, and set up a tin plate on one 
of the ialets, with an inscription recording the fact. 
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1618. — Tbe Uauritius, a Dutch ship, discovered Wilhelm's 
River, near the north'Weat cape. 

1619. — A fl«et of eleven veseels, tmder Fredei-ik de 
Hautman, touched on the Auatralian coast, and discovered 
the doster of reef s now named Uantmau'e Abrolhos. The 
supercargo ot oneveasel — tà^bAmderdam — waa Jacob D'Edel, 
and Edel's Land is named aCter him. 

1622. — The ship Zeeutnn — the Lt'oneM— diacovered the 
headland tiuit now beare its name. 

1 625. — The yachts Fera and A^iibem viaitetl the Australian 
coast, and discovered that portion now known as Amhem's 
Land, west of the Guif of Oarpentaria. 

1627. — Dutch autboritteH claim that "the south-west of 
the great south land was aocidentallj discovered, for the 
space of a thousand miles, by the ship Golde Zeepaard, 
outward bound from the fatherland." Pieter Nuyta 00m- 
manded thia ship, and hb name appeare on the map. 

1628. — The ship Tianen, homeward bound from India, 
accidentally sighted that part of the Australian coast which 
now bears the name of De Wit's Land. 

1629. — The Batavia wrecked on the Abrolhos Reef. 

1642.— The firet voyage of Tasman, in which he discovered 
Tasmanîa and New Zealand. 

1614. — Tasman's second voyage, in which he was instructed 
to explore what ia now known as Torree Straite, and ascertain 
" whether in the great inlet bhere be not found an entrance 
to the south sea," 

1655, — The ship De Vergulde Draeck wrecked on the west 
coast of Australia, and IIS of the crew perished. 

1657-16S8. — Australian coaRt visited by Dutch ships in 
search of snrvivors and lost treasure of De Vergulde Draeek. 

1688. — Dampier lands on the north-west coast of Australia, 
and remaîns there from Januai^ 5 to Maixsh 12. 

1696. — Vlaming, in the Geelvinck, visited the Australian 
coast in search of the missing ship RidderecAap van Hoîland. 
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1699. — Dampier'a second vojage in the Roebuck. Anchors 
in Dirk Hartog'a Boads, at the «utrance to a Sound whïch he 
namoB Sbturk's Bay, 

1706. — Dutck expédition for the discoverj of the nortb 

Hère is a taugle of "discoveries" spread in patches 
over two centuries, and divided amongst four nations. 
Ât tho end of it ail the conclufiion by the Butch 
navigatorg is tbat " the south land in a great meaaure 
consists of islands." Dampier himself, when sumining 
up the results of his first Toyt^e, says : " New Holland 
is a very large tract of land, It is not yet determined 
whether it is an island or a main continent; but I 
am certain that it joins neither to Asia, Âfrica, nor 
America." In his second voyage, it wîll be remembered, 
he almost came to doubt whether the so-called con- 
tinent really existed, in spite of the fact that in his 
ftrst voyage he spent nearly three months on îts soîL 

AU this trill help the reader to see how little was 
really known about Australla as the reault of two 
centuries of thèse " dîseoveries " ! The worda on the 
map of 1531 — Inventa sed nondum plene cognita — 
exactiy describe it. Xot a colony had been planted on 
it, not 0, bouse built, not a seed or a tree planted. The 
great aoutbem continent lay within its girdle of sea- 
foam unpossessed and desolate. The contributions to 
Au&tralia, from tbe outside world, made by this long 
procession of " discoveries," and willing or unwîlling 
visits, consist — it may be repeated — of a aprinkle of 
names, mainly Portuguese or Dutch, along the coast- 
line, an extraordinary number of wrecks, a tin plate, 
and a couple of marooned Dutchmen. 
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" Tall, thin, grave, even austerâ " — this is how Besant, 
who is an artist in words, describes the personal 
appearance of Cook, the famous seaman, who efFectively 
" diacovered " Australia. Some seven portraits of Cook 
exist, and for the most part they are in furious artiatic 
quarrel vith each othev. But from them ail, and 
from Buoh Personal descriptions as may be collected, 
scattered through contemporaneous literature, it is 
easy to form a picture of the famous cireumnavigator. 
He was over sis feet high, spare-buîlt and erect. 
The Scottish strain in him' is written in his high cheek- 
bones. The small head might seem insignificant but 
for the broad, méditative forehead ; and the brown 
eyes, clear and well set as they are, would appear 
inexpressive but for the definite curved eyebrows 
above them. It is not a fighting face, but there is 
strength in the full, long chin, and steadfastness in 
the firm-shut lips. Â fine seriousness lies on the 
whole countenance ; every Une in it su^ests fortïtude. 
The nostrils are clear and linely eut; the brow is 
sagacioua and méditative ; the eyes seem to be search- 
ing some far-oif ses horizon. As one studies the face 
the impression grows of a strong, grave spirit; lonely, 
perhaps, and méditative ; accustomed to dwell apart, 
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and familiar with the vast solitudes of the aea; but 
humane, resolute, unselfish; a master spirit amongst 
men. 

And this is the man who "discovered" Âustralia in 
the true sensé of the word. Portuguese and Spaniards 
and Dutchmen had humped up ^ainst the continent 
by accident, had sprinkled its shores with quaint 
wrecka and quainter names; but they had never 
succeeded in bringing Australia, in anj pcactical sensé, 
within the realm of human knowledge. They were 
never quite sure whether it was a continent, or an 
island, or even an archipelago of islands. The mo&t 
famous of Spanish seamen thought he was touching 
AustraUa when he landed on an island in the New 
Hébrides. The greatest of Dutch discoverers, Tasman 
himself, was conHdent that New Zealand was part of 
the great southem land of which geographers had 
dreamed, and which explorera had sought so long. 

It was Cook who, with patient and skîlfui daring, 
groped his way, in the Eiideavour — a ship worthy to 
be classed with the Oolden Hind of Drake, or the 
Centwrion of Anson— along the whole eastem coast of 
Australia, sounding his dim and perilous way through 
strange seas, and defining the vast coast-lhie — head- 
land and reef and river and harbour — with a scientific 
acGUracy that brought the buge continent at once 
within the realm of definite knowledge and opened it 
to commercial use. 

The British navy of that date was rich in splendid 
seamen, and they mode mémorable contributions to 
history. But no other seaman of exactly Cook's type 
can be discovered eveu in the naval records of that 
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day. Âud if it be true that " peace hftth her victories 
DO less renowBed thsn war," omongst the most shining 
of thèse — the nobler and more eoduring achievemeat^ 
that history records — few can be found that exceed 
those of Cook. Canning claimed that he had " called 
the New World into existence to redress the balance 
of the Old " ; but that was only a glittering phraae. The 
seaman made a better contribution to history than the 
politician. Cook's spacious, enduring, and mf^îô- 
cent epitaph is, that he gave Àustralia to the British 
Empire. 

Cook's famé sprii^ from three great voyages round 
the world that oocupied the last ten years of his life, 
from 1768 to 1779. He was forty years of âge when 
on Âugust 25, 1768, he sailed hotn Flymouth in the 
Erideavov/r, in charge of an expédition to observe the 
transit of Venus. Those forty obscure years are a 
record of hardships endured, of diffîculties mastered, 
of knowledge won, and of success achieved by patient 
and resolute effort ; and the record makes a bit of very 
inspiring hterature. 

Cook came of a hardy northem stock, half Scottish 
and half Yorkshire, He was the son of a day labourer, 
bom in a two-roomed cotb^e built of mud. He 
leamed the rudiments of spelling in a dame's school 
in the intervais betwixt crow-scaring. The ses, in a 
sensé, was native to him. Ât twelve yeais of âge he 
was a shop-boy in Staithes, a fîshing vill^e squeezed 
into a narrow crevîce in the clifis on which the mighty 
waves and fierce winds of the North Sea break. The 
lîttle shop waa within actual sound of the sea ; the en- 
çroachii^ waters, as a matter of fact, hâve sinco washed 
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away the ground on which it waa built, and to-day the 
sea rolls where the counter once atood. Ai thirteen 
years of âge Cook became a sea appreotice in a collier, 
trading on the stormy eastem coast, the beat school for 
hardy seamanship in the world. But by virtue of the 
Scottish strain in his Mood, he had a thirst for know- 
ledge vhich llfted him out of the forocastle ; and when 
not yet twenty-three years of âge, he was mate of a 
Baltic trader. 

But there vas aomething in his blood, or ia hia brain, 
which niado the deck of a trading-ship too small a field 
for him ; and in 1755, when twenty-seven years of âge, 
he TOlunteered into the navy as an able seaman. Hère 
was a new school of discipline, a field of great oppor- 
tunities ; for it was the great âge of British seamanship, 
and war with France was just about to break out. Cook 
was quickly made master's mate, served on long cruises 
in the Channel — again a splendid school for seamanship 
— took part in a smart frigate action, and by the time 
he was twenty-nine yeara of âge waa master on board 
the Pembroke, a fine frigate, under orders for America. 
He took part in the siège of Louiaburg, and, later, in the 
aiege of Québec, under Wolfe. Hère in the perîlous 
navigation of the St. Lawrence, Cook found the natural 
field for his genius. No one ever surpassed him in the 
akill and patience and hardihood with which he could 
Sound unknown waters or chart unknown shores. He 
was something more than a seaman, famîliar with 
storms, and as much at home in them as a sea-bird. 
He was a pilot by bent of nature, cool, steady, vigilant, 
with a strange gift for readii^ the puzzling, chai^eful 
cipher of shoal and current, of sea and sky and wind, 
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In 1761 he vas made a spécial gnmt of £50 "in con- 
sidération of his indefatigable industry in making him- 
self master of the pilotage of the St. Lawrence." 

But he was preparing himself for something better 
than even pilotage. There is a mathematioal basis to 
good navigation ; and Cook, who had the strong brain 
of his northem stock, was by this time master of the 
acientific side of his profession. During the winter 
months, when hîs ship was laid up in Halifax, he read 
Euclîd and studied astronomy. He was just thirty 
years of ^;e, and it may he si^ely guessed that In the 
Bàti&h navy of that period uot many offîcers of Cook's 
âge spent their hours ashore, like him, in a stiidy of 
astronomy and of the higher mathematics. 

He had his reward, in the shape of new tasks. He 
waa put in command of a schooner, the Antetope, with 
the magnificent pay of 10s. a day, and set to chart the 
harbours and coasts of Labrador, a work which he did 
with a thoroughnesB that makes his charts even to-day 
recognised standards. Later he was sent to sutrey the 
foggy shores and waters of Xewfoundiand, 

While engaged in taking soundings on the New- 
foundland coast, an éclipse of the sun took place on 
ÂugiiBt 5, 1766, and from the deck of his little schooner 
Cîook took veiy careful observations. It was a trifling 
incident, but characteristic of the man ; and, as it 
tumed out, it changed his whole career. He wrote a 
paper on the éclipse, and sent it, with his observations, 
to Dr. Bevis, a Fellow of the Royal Society. The paper 
was read before the Society, and the phenomenon of an 
obscure seaman — a mère warrant officer — who on the 
foggy coast of Newfoundiand could observe an éclipse, 
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and report ib with scientifîc intelUgeace and accutacy, 
arrested the attention of the pundits of the Royal 
Society. 

In June 1769 a tnmsit of Venus was due, and the 
Royal Society petitioued the King to send ont an ex- 
pédition to observe the event from a favourable point 
south of the Equator. It was decided to despatch 
a ship with a Btaff of astrooomers to Tahiti. The 
astronomers demanded that one of thernselTes should 
be in command of the vessel, but Hawke — " the great 
Lord Hawke" of Burke — who wae First Lord of the 
Admiralty at the time, declared be vould rather eut off 
bis right hand than permit anyone but a King's officer 
to command the Kii^'s ship. An astronomer, the 
famous Halley, had heen allowed, in 1698, to command 
a ship on a scientific cruise, with very melanoholy 
results— on the marine ^de, at least — and the blunder 
vas not to be repeated. Cook's paper on the éclipse of 
the sim had made his name familiar to the men of 
science, and he was accordîngly appoiated, and sailed 
in the Endeavov/r on the voyage which made bis name 
immortal, and brought Âustraha within the teatm of 
civilised knowledge, 

Cook's three famous voyages had distinct aims. The 
object for which the first was proposed weis astrono- 
mical ; but to send a ship into unknown waters for the 
mère purpose of watching the transit of a pin-point of 
black across the dise of the sun seemed to the practioal 
seamen of that day insuffîcient. Cook, accordii^ly, was 
înstructed to proceed, after the astronomical ol^erra- 
tioDs were completed, to "make discoveries in the 
south Pacific Oçean," pushing as far south as latitude 
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45 degrees, till he tell in with New Zealand. He was 
then " to retum to England by such route as he thought 
proper." Âustralia did uot find a place, even as an 
afterthought, or a postscript, in Cook's instructions ; 
and yet, as a matter of fact, Âustralia was the chief and 
enduring resuit of that voyage. 

The voyage lasted three years, and brought Cook 
immédiate famé. He dropped anchor, on his retum, 
on June 12, 1771; on November 28 of the same year 
he received his commission as commander of a new 
expédition, oonsisting this time of two ships, the Résolu- 
tion and the Adventure. Cook's task on his second 
voyage was the pursuit and capture of a continent. 
For centuries the idea of a great unvisited southern 
land had haunted the imagination of geographers, It 
was Bupposed to stretch up from the Ântarctic ice 
almost to the Ëquator, and to contain treasures greater 
than Cortes found in Mexico. Cook waa to test that 
dream by driving the stems of his ships through the 
whole stretch of the unknown southern waters. 

The voyage, on which it is needless to dwell hère, 
lasted for three years. Cook fought his way, through 
fog and snow and storm, completely round the splin- 
tered edge of the Ântarctic ice, eircumnavigating the 
globe in those wild latitudes. The voyage cost £25,000, 
and, as an incident in his cruise, Cook discovered New 
Caledonia ; but its chief resuit was, not to put a new 
continent on the map, but to banish the obstinate 
ghost of an imaginary continent from it. 

" Had we found out a continent," says Cook, with 
characteristic modesty, " we might bave been better 
enabled to gratify curiosity ; but we hope our not having 
P 
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found it . . . will leave lésa room for future spécula- 
tions about unknown worlds remaining to be esplored." 
Forster, the naturalist of the Résolution, says that in 
the course of the voyage " it is computed we ran over a 
greater space of sea tlian any ship ever did before us ; 
since, taking ail our trscks together, they form more 
than thrice the circumference of the globe." 

On his retum, Cook, amongst other rewards, vas 
made fourth captain of Greenwich Hospital. " My 
fiite," he wrote to a frieud, " drives me from one extrême 
to another. Â few months ago the whole Southern 
Hémisphère was hardly big enough for me, and now I 
am going to be confined withîn the limits of Greenwich 
Hospital." Â seaman so famous, however, was not 
likelj to be left long in Greenwich Hospital. The 
ResdiUion dropped anehor at Plymouth on July 29, 
1775; a year after — on July 12, 1776 — Cook saîled in 
the Résolution, with the Diacovery, under the command 
of Captain Clerke, as his consort, on the voyage which 
ended in his death. The object of the third voyage was 
almost as unreal as that of the second. It was the dis- 
covery of that north-west passage by sea between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, in the achievement of which 
so mueh treasure bas been expended and so many lives 
wasted. 

Cook brought to the task ail the hardihood, the sea- 
craft, the scientific intelligence which marked his whole 
career. He rouuded the Cape, struck boldly northwards 
across the Pacific, and fought his way through Behring 
Straits to the îcy latitudes beyond. The most northerly 
point he reached was 69 degrees 36 minutes, right in 
the polar ice. But no north-west passage was dis- 
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covered; and afber ten moDtbs' battling with pokr seas 
snd storms ha fell back southwards to the varmer lati- 
tudes, tho 8un-bathed isknds of the Equator, where his 
desth awaited hliu. 

The ahips had anchored in Karakakoa Bay, in Hawaii, 
on January 17, 1779, and remained there for a fortn^ht, 
Çook himself — with his grave &ce, his look and tone of 
command — being regarded by tbe natives as a sort of 
god. On putting to sea again, bad weather was stnick. 
Tbe Resolution spning her foremast, and tbe sbips put 
back into the bay. Some strange change of mood had 
passed over the natives. They were surly and inhos- 
pitable; many thefts were oommitted, quarreb broke 
out, and Cook himself at last landed with a small party 
o£ marines, ordering his boata to lie off a little distance 
and wait for him, while he, with hia marines, marched 
up to the king's house, about 200 yarda from the water's 
edge, His purpose was to win the natives by courtesy, 
and persuade the kîng to visît the Résolution. 

He found a noisy crowd of nearly 3000 natives, most 
of them armed, and the cbiefs angrily refused to allow 
their king to go on board the ship. While tbe debate 
proceeded the sound of ahots was heard, and a native 
came running up to say that an English boat's crew 
had landed on the otber side of tbe bay and a chief had 
been shot. The atory kindled the natives to passion. 
Some of the cbiefs pressed, with menaces and threaten- 
ing speais, upon Cook. His Northumbrian blood at 
last took fire, and he atruck one of the most ofienaive 
of them with the butt of his musket. The Httle party 
began to fall back to the boats. Cook's gun vas 
loaded in one barrel with small shot ; he discharged it 
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ineffectively at the crowd ; then he fired the other 
bairel, which was loaded with bail, and killed a maa 
standing beside one of the chiefs. This checked the 
natives, though they still pressed on the little patty 
till it reached the beach. 

The men in the beats by this time had begun to fire 
on the crowd, and Cook tumed round, waying to the 
beats to stop firing. That movement was intended to 
save life, but it was fatal to Cook himself. While he 
faced the crowd of natives, the tall, commanding figure, 
the cool, stem eyes, held them in check ; but when he 
tumed, the magie of bis glanée was lost. A chiof tan 
in and stabbed him betwixt the shoulders wîth an iron 
dagger, anotber struck him with a club on the head. 
He fell into the water, and in a moment a crowd of 
natives had leaped upon him and were holding him 
under the water to di-own him. A corporal of marines 
and three privâtes were killed ; the rest of the party 
swam ont to the boats and were saved. 

Gilbert, the master's mate, was the one man in the 
expédition of the Résolution with a touch of litorary 
skill, and his log gives the best account of the whole 
tragedy. Whên the boats retumed to the ships witbout 
their captaln, tbeu, says Gilbert, " a gênerai silence 
ensued throughout the ship for the space of half an 
hour, it appearing to us somewhat like a dream. Grief 
was visible on every countenance, some expressing it by 
tears, othera by a klnd of gloomy dejectioiL AU our 
hopes centred in him ; our loss was irréparable." The 
s»lors begged that they might be allowed to arm them- 
selves and go ashore to avenge tbe death of their 
captaio. Clerke, who had assumed comumnâ, was 
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opposed to the plan, but saw that a direct refusai would 
be tbe signal for mutiny, He begged tbe men to put 
off tbeir expédition till the fore-mast of tbe BesolutUm 
bad been got into its place. Negotiations witb the 
natives were with difficulty resumed, and Cook's bead 
and hands were secared. "The bead was too much 
disfigured to be known," eays Gilbert, " but one of the 
banda we were well assured was bia from a wound he 
bad fonnerly reeeived in it which made it remarkable." 
While taking soundin^ off Newfoundland in 1764, a 
large powder-fiask Cook beld in bis hands was by some 
means exploded, shattering bis ângers. When healed, 
the wound left a scar whtch divided the thumb from 
the finger tbe wbole length of the metacarpal bones ; 
and that scar, fifteen years afterwards, enabled bis dis- 
severed band to be recognised. 

Cook's death-Bcene waB marked by one discreditable 
incident. One of tbe boats that lay off tbe shore was 
commanded by an officer wbo lacked courage to puU 
in to hi3 captain's assistance. The fury of tbe seamen 
and offîcers against him was great, and he would bave 
been court-mattialled but for Captain Clerke's deatb. 
Niaeteen years later this otHcer was in eommand of 
a ship in tbe battle of Camperdown, aad misconducted 
himself so gi-ossly that he was tried on a charge 
of cowardice and disobedience to orders. He was 
casbiered; but Nelson's stem verdict on the man was 
tbat be "ought to bave been shot." Tbe incident 
shows that, even in tbe band of heroes tbat gathered 
round Cook, there was at least one unberoio spirit. 
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HOW COOK DID HIS WORK 

Besant, who loves to write in large tenus, desciibes 
Cook as "the gteatest navigator of any âge." "No 
other sûilor," he adâs, "ever so greatly enlarged the 
boiders of the earth." Is there any justification for 
praÏBe so splendîcl ? 

Thèse tarms are, of course, too spacious; but it is 
certainly true that Cook practically gave the Pacific 
as a tield for trade and settlement to the human race. 
It is the indictment of Spaniah seamanship that for 
more than two centuries the Spaniards held large settle- 
ments on the eastem and western shores of that great sea, 
and they left it unknown. Tbeir gslleom crept across 
from Panama to Manîla, along one unîform course, some 
13 degrees north of the Equator; and their ships scareely 
once, except when driven by stress of weather, diverged 
from that narrow track. Southward lay the calling 
Pacific; but it called to them in vain. In its vastness 
a score of archipelagoB were hidden. Australia itself, a 
Titanic jewel, lay in its purple waters, waiting for some- 
one to claim it. If Briiisb seamen had held the trade 
betwizt Panama in the east, and the Philippines on the 
west, the challenge of the great unknown sea to the 
south would hâve tumed half the British stems in thaï 
direction. But the hardy seamen who broke first into 
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the Pacific — Magellan, tbrough the straits far to the 
south which bear his Dame, and those who foUowed 
him — were straugely unfortunate. As soon as tbey had 
struggled, or crept, through that narrow and tangled 
waterway — and they sometimes took months to achieve 
the feat — they tumed their stems northward along the 
American coast, and left the great prîzes of the unex- 
plored océan to the east — Australia and New Zealand, 
and the groupa about them — imtouched. 

But with the Spanlards, their neglect of the Pacifie 
was deliberate. They lived in luxury under tropical 
skies, amidst subject races, wringing wealth by cruelty 
from the unfortunate natives, and trying to bar the 
rest of the world out from any share in the magnificent 
héritage. Any ship Hying a foreign flag that ventured 
into the Pacific was treated a pirate. But tha Spaniard 
paid the price for those e^ht générations of slothful 
indulgence. He lost his seamanship, his darii^, bis 
hardihood. Spain, indeed, still pays the penalty of 
that far-off misuse of a great oppoitunity. It is to-day 
a nation without a colony, and without a Seet. 

Cook, of course, was not the first Englishman who 
crossed the Pacific; but the earlier adventurers under 
the British flag — from Drake to Ânson — were buccaneers 
rather than discoverers. They sought fat prizea rather 
than new lands. Cook's immédiate predecesaors, Byron 
(1764^1766), and WalUa — who aetually spent four 
months fighting his way through the straits — and, 
the bravest name amongst them ail, Carteret — missed 
making great discoveries in the Pacific in the strangest 
way ; cluefly because, after getting through M^ellan 
Straits, they took a northward course. 
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But we hâve only to look at Cook's track, iu the 
first of his three historic Toyi^es, to see the daring 
oharacter of his navigation. He followed bis orders 
till he reached Tahiti ; then, when the astronomers had 
donc their work, he ran boldly down on a eouthward 
course to New Zealand, reaching it on October 7, 1769. 
Hère Cook spent six months, charting the eoast-line 
with the scienti&c patience and thoroughness charac- 
teristic of his genius ; and when he had finished his 
task New Zealand had ceased to be a terra incognita, 
the hom of some imaginary continent. It was brought 
definitely within the reabn of human knowledge. 

Cook's orders ceased hère ; ail that remained was to 
" retum to England by such route as he should think 
proper." But to the westward lay the New Holland 
of Dutch and Portuguese geographers, its eastem 
eoast absolutely unknown. A geographical mjstery 
of this scale was to Cook a resistlesa challenge ; so 
he tumed the stem of the Endeavowr westward, and 
on April 19, 1770, struck the Australian coast a bttle 
to the south of Cape Howe. From thence he erept 
northward along the whole vast stretch of more than 
2000 miles, soundtng almost every fathom of the waters 
through which he passed, charting every eurve and 
headland of the shore line ; shipwrecked once, and in 
danger of shipwreck often, but never once tuming back 
or losing heatt, till he crept through Torres Straits and 
bore up westward for Batavia. 

The passage of the Endeavour up the Australian 
coast was like a ray of light creeping through age- 
long darkness, It left the long-sought island-continent 
visible to the whole world. It revealed, lying far to 
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the south of the track along which the lazy Spanish 
galleoDS hsÂ crept for eight générations, a new land as 
vast in area as those Cortes and Fîzzaro plundered, 
and with far happier conditions. The Pacific itaelf, in 
the light of a single voyage, became a new sea, with 
definite navigation. 

So if it is Cook's title to deathless famé that in this 
way he oonciuered the Pacific for civilised use, it is of 
more immédiate intere&t to Australians to know that 
the resuit of his voyage was to give Australia to the 
British Empire. It is, in a sensé, almost amusii^ to 
take the due of Cook's log and follow the little bluff- 
bowed Eiideavowr mile by mile along the Australian 
coast. The Endeavov/r, it must be remembered, was 
simply a North Sea collier of 370 tons burden, sheathed 
in wood, as unsînkable as a bottle, and about as 
weatherly. She was what is called a "cat-builb" ship, 
with apple bows, a wîde, deep waist, the hull narrowing 
towards the stem. She was bought at the modest cost 
of JE2800, and Cook, who had Nelson's trick of always 
falling in love with the ship he commanded, was never 
weary of praising the Endeavour — or, after the Endea- 
vour, the Résolution. "I do now," he says, "and ever 
did, thînk her the most proper ship for this service I 
ever saw." The small tonnage of the ship was, to 
Cook's practical mind, its merit. She could be easily 
oareened, and easily handled ; and, struggling with the 
currents that thread the Barrier Reef, Cook was 
actually able to thrust out oars through the ports of 
the Endeavov/r and turn her, îu this way, into a galley. 

Into this ship of less than 400 tons was crowded a 
complément of eighty-five raen, with provisions for 
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nearly two yeuris. But tlie Endeavour, though sea- 
worthy dnd handy, was an amazingly slow ship, and 
the rate «t which she erept aloc^ the Australian coast 
scarcely exceeded the valking pace of an active man. 
Day aller day the record of the twenty-four hours' run 
is " 26 miles," " 13 miles," " 10 miles." 

The Australian coast was sighted by Cook on April 19, 
1770, the entry in the log at 6 p.m. being : " Saw the 
land ext«nding from north-east to west at a point." 
The point touched was apparently that now kuown as 
Cape Everard. It was named in the log Point Hicks, 
after the lieutenant in chaîne of the deck when lond 
was sighted. On the 22nd they were running so closely 
along the shore that the log records : " Saw several 
people upon the beach." The distance sailed that day 
was 25 miles. On the foUowing day it was 36 miles. 
Then follow the entries : " Distance sailed, 49 miles " ; 
" 19 miles," &c. On August 21, Cook hoisted the 
Enghsh flag on Possession Island ; a distance of some- 
thing like 2000 miles parts this from Point Hicks — 
where the coast was Ërst sighted. This gives an 
averse run, including stoppages, of about 18 miles a 
day. 

Cook's log on the Australian coast is fuU of interest 
for AuBtrahans. When land was seen on the aftemoon 
of April 19, Cook tumed his télescope to the southward, 
for he knew that in that direction lay the land that 
Taaman had sighted in 1642. He was himaelf an 
observer of the most exact and careful sort, but he had 
a curions power of generaUsation. He could, as his 
journal shows, deduce the existence of a river from a 
change of tint in the sea, or the absence of an imaginary 
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continent from tbe contour and scale of the waves. 
And, looking southward from where the Endeavour 
was creeping towards the Âustralian coast, be doubted 
whether Tasman's Land was part of New Holland, and 
expressed that doubt on his chart by a dotted Une. 
Cook's penetrating genius, in a word, anticipated Bass' 
whaleboat in the guesa that a seaway ran betwixt 
Tasmania and the Âustralian coast. 

On April 20, Crabo I&land was passed. Day after day 
Cook groped his waj onward in this deliberate foshion, 
with the lead constantlj swinging, and the busy pencil 
recordii^ every curve in the shore and every change 
in the sky-line. On April 28, Cook, in the pinnace, 
attempted to land, but, as he records, " This I was net 
able to effect on account of the surf, and then retumed 
again to the ship." The point at which he aimed was 
slightly to the north of Five Islande, near Illawarra. 
On the sarae day "towards the evening," he records, 
" we discovered a bay which we ply'd up for," and the 
master in the pinnace was sent in to sound the entrance. 
At 3 o'clock on Sunday, April 29, the Endeavour " at 
3 P.H. anchored in seven fathoms of water in a place 
which I call Sting-Ray Harbour." This is the famous 
Botany Bay, though Cook himself never gave the 
harbour that name. The title Botany Bay émerges in 
Hawksworth's history of the voyage, but no one can 
tell how or why. In a Freneh copy of an old chart — of 
a date between 1530 and 1536 — and now in the British 
Muséum, there is a doubtfui sketch of the eastem coast 
of New Holland, a little to the north of Botany Bay, 
with the title "Coste des Herbages," and this — with 
Sir Joseph Banks' scientific delight in the vegetable 
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wealth of the soil ou which they landed — inust explaln 
the familiar title of " Botany Bay." 

Accordîng to ono version, a middy naiiied Isaac 
Smilh, the cousin of Cook's wife, was the first to land. 
"Now, then, Isiiac, you go first," said Cook, and the 
light-footed lad sprang ashore ; " the first Ei^Ushman," 
according to Besant, "whose foot preseed Âustralian 
soil." Sir Walter Besant had forgotten Dampier ! That 
middy died a rear-admiral in 1835; and it gives a 
nieasure of the amazing growth of Âustralia to know 
that 80 recently the ËngUshman who first set foot on 
the eostem coast, at least, of Âustralia, was still alive. 
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CooE remained in Botany Baj til) Sunday, Maj 6. 
One of the crew, a seamaa nAïued Sutherland, died 
during the week, and was buried. The south point of 
the bay — Sutherland's PoÎBt — is a record of the firet 
English grave dug on AuBtralian soil. 

Cook, pasBÏng northward, noted the entranee to Port 
Jackson, and guessed it " might prove a safe anchor- 
age " ; but even his imagination did not realise that 
behind the two stntely " heada" which mark the 
entranee to the port, lay one of the finest harbours on 
the globe. An obstinate tradition tells how a seaman, 
named Jackson, from the mast-head saw the spreading 
bay behind the clifFs ; and, with ail the irony of in- 
creduhty, Cook named the supposed bay after the 
seaman vho reported its existence. This taie is, of 
course, pure fiction. Cook named the port after Sir 
Qeorge Jackson, one of the secretaries of the Admiralty, 
just as he named the inlet knuwn as Port Stepbens in 
honour of Philip Stephens, secretary of the Admiralty, 
and Cape Hawke in honour of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and Moreton Bay after the Président of the 
Royal Society, the Ëarl of Morton. In this latter case, 
howcTer, a hit of bad spelling has become petrified, and 
the maps will for ail time spell the word " Moreton." 
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Cook did DOt land i^ain till May 23, when he dropped 
anchor in what is knovn as Bnstard Bay. He found 
the land "much -worse" than at Botany Bay. Up to 
June 4, the Endeavowr was groping her way through 
the tangle of îslands by which that part of the coast ia 
fiinged. The ahip was by this time very foui, and Oook 
was looking for some Buitable place where she might 
be careened ; so he sounded hîs way, in tum, into Edge- 
combe Bay and Cleveland Bay, but found them unsuit- 
able for his purpose. On Sunday, June 3, he landed 
again, and again on June 10. The Endeavour still 
crept ouwai-d, however, until, on June 11, "the waters 
showed suddenly from twenty to seventeen &thouis, 
then," says the log, "before the men in the chatns 
could hâve auother cast the ship struck and lay fast 
on some rocks." The name Cape Tribulation still 
marks the reef on which the unfortunate Endeavowr 
crasbed. 

Cook was a seaman of resource, and ail the arts 
known to seamanship were employed to save tbe sbip. 
Anchors were promptly carried out to baul her off the 
reef, stores and ballast and guns were jettisoned. The 
tide was lising ; water, in spite of the busy pumps, was 
pouring in from a dozen leaks, but after lying for twenty- 
three hours on the rocks the Eiideavour, with every 
hand at the windlass, was hove off into deep water, 
where she promptly threatened to sink. The device 
of " fothering " her — passing a studdîng-sail, on which 
oakum and wool was sewn, round the tom hul! — was 
adopted, with happy effect, and the sorely battered craft 
was at last beachod in wbat is now known as the 
Endeavour Biver, A monument to-day marks the 
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exact spot vbere the wounded hull of the famous ship 
toucbed ground. 

On July 4 the ship was afloat agùn; by the early 
days of Âugust ahe was struggUng under the lee of 
tbe Great Barrier Reef. Cook had a seaman's deligbt 
in open waters, and crept througb an opening In the 
reef to tbe sea outside. " Since 26tb May," he aays, 
" we bave sailed 360 lègues by the lead witbout ever 
baving a leadsman out of the chains when tbe ship 
vas under sail, a circumstance wbich perhaps nevei 
happened to any ship before." On Âugust 14, bowever, 
tbe current carried the ship almost on to the Great 
Barrier Reef. No breatb of wïnd stirred ; tbe water 
was too deep for anchorii^, and tbe Endeavovr drifted 
until sbe was not above 100 yards from the breakers. 
As tbe log records, " tbe same sea that washed the side 
of the ship rose in a breaker prodigiously bîgh, so that 
between us and destruction was only a dismal valley, 
tbe breadth of one wave." Tbe beats were busy trying 
to tow the ship off, but in vain. Just at the moment 
wben wreck seemed certain a breatb of air lifted tbe 
sails. It was suffîcient, with the stiain of the pullit^ 
beats, to bold the ship off the reef until an entrance 
some 200 yards abead was reacbed ; and tbe Eiideavoti/r 
crept tbrough it and anchored witbin tbe reef. "It 
was but a few days ago," writes Cook, " that I joyed at 
baving got outside tbe reef, but that joy is nothing 
compared with what 1 feel at being anchored safe 
witbin it. Tbis was the narrowest escape we ever had." 

It is worth noting that during ail tbe strain and 
escitement of that perilous hour, when tbe sbip was 
within 100 yards of the reef, and was expected every 
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moment to strike, the routine of the ship was still 
maintained, and the officers, whoae dutj it was, cooUy 
took a Ivmar for the longitude, and the observations 
taken at such a moment were exact and true. The 
men on the poop of the Endeav<mr had steady nerves ! 

On Âugust 21 the Endeavov/r passed through the 
straits betweeu Cape York and New Guinea, wîth beats 
out on either side. Cook himself landed and climbed 
the highest hill. He could see to north-west a long 
tangle of islauds ; to the west and south-west vas the 
open sea. He had solved the problem of Terres, and 
proved that a strait mus betwist New Guinea and 
Âustralia. The Ei^lish flag was solemnly hoisted on 
Âugust 22, and, in his own words, " we took possession 
of the whole eastem coast, from the above latitude, 38 
degrees south, down to this place, by the name of New 
Walea. We fired three voUeya of small anns, which 
were answered in like number from the ship," That 
Uuttering bit of bunting, set up by a group of sailors to 
the elatter of musketry-Tolleys, and answered by the 
deep voice of guns from the storm-battered ship lying 
near, marked the addition to the British Empire of its 
riohest and fairest province. 

Cook had achieved a great feat, greater than he knew, 
or than cao even now be easily realised. Sir Walter 
Eesant, as we hâve seen, describes him as " the greatest 
navigator of any âge," and to the sober reader that 
sounds an extravagance. Cook belonged to an âge of 
great seamen. The British âag never âew above a 
more splendid band of sailors than the men of his time. 
The "great Lord Hawke," who, amid the storm, smote 
Çonflans' flept into ruifis p.t the mouth of the Vilaine, 
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and 80 saved En^land from inrasion, was earliest Lord 
of the Admiialty wben Cook sailed on his tirst voy^e. 
Rodney and Howe, seamen whose names are linked to 
mémorable sea-triumphs, vere in command of âeets 
vhen he came under the Û.ag; JerviB, the Tictor of 
Cape St. Vincent, was a middy when Cook was an 
apprentice on a collier off the east ooast of Ëngland. 
Nelson and Colliogwood were his contemporaries. It 
seems a foolish extravi^ance to claim for Cook a 
splendour of famé greater than that which gathers 
round sucb names. 

But Cook was a seaman of a différent type from his 
contemporaries. He had not their genius for battle, 
their gift for commanding men. In his case it was the 
union of science with seamanship — the love of know- 
ledge with the passion for adventure — which made him 
an explorer fmd a discoverer at the moment when the 
diseovery of new lands was the need of the world. 
And he was a discoverer of a quite new type. He was 
preceded in the Pacific in his own âge by three famous 
seamen — Byron, Wallis, and Carteret. Of the three, 
Carteret probably exceeded Cook himself in the quality 
of daring. In ail the traditions of seamanship there 
is no taie which, for dogged, long-enduring, and un- 
quenchable pluck, exceeds the story of Carteret's cruise 
in the Sviallow — a misérable, leaky, iU-found sloop — 
in 1766-69. But Cook surpassed bis rivais in know- 
ledge, in imagination, and, perhaps above ail, in good 
fortune. 

It is idle, f^ain, to compare Dampier, the filîbuster, 
the first Englishman who brought the British flag to 
AustraHa, with Cook. In brain-power and literary gifts 
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Dampier no doubt surpassed Cook. He had in a 
degree which ia almoat unique amongst explorer», 
what some critic bas called the clear-a^lited " Greek 
faculty" of aeeing thii^s as they were — a viflion, 
luminous, exact, unfailing ; and he had something, 
too, of the Greek faculty for descriptions that are 
almost sculpturesque in their sharpneBs of outline. 
But it vas not wîthout some justification that Swift 
makes his Gulliver refer to the British seaman who 
first ianded on Auatrallan soi! as " my cousin Dampier." 

Dampier, in a word, had no aober regard for truth, 
nor much sobriety of any other sort. He is not to be 
classed with Cook, whose austère face was the index of 
auatere morala and of a aense of duty of the heroic 
sort. 

The Ck>ptey gold medal was given by the Royal 
Society to Cook as a reward for the care and skill with 
which he maatered the great sea^urse of that day — 
Hcurvy. " If Borne decreed the civic crown to him who 
saved the hfe of a single citizen," said the président of 
the Royal Society, in his speech, "what wreaths are 
due to that man who, having himself saved many, 
perpétuâtes in jour transactions the means by which 
Britaia may now on the most distant voyages préserve 
numbetB of her intrepid sons, her mariners?" If we 
are to believe popular tradition, Cook invented the art 
of health for tbe sailor. He loat many Uves on hia 
firat voyage ; but, says Sir Walter Besant, " he was on 
his second voyage to prove the beat phyaician ever 
known" in the prévention of seurvy. It was "that 
invaluable diacovery of hia, whereby seurvy was kept 
off," which conatitutes one of hia titlea to famé. " Cook'a 
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was the honour and glor; of finding out a way to 
prevenb this soourge." 

But this is a loose exaggeration. No doubt scurvy 
was the pest and terror of the forecastle before Cook'B 
time. There is no sea-picture more terrible, for 
example, than that offered by Ânson's ship, the Gen- 
twrion, and her consorts in the famous To;f^ round 
the world. When hanging off Juan Femandez, in 
1740, every third man on board the Tryal died of 
sourvy ; only a oaptain, a lieutenant, and three men 
were able to stand bj the saîls. On the Oloueeater 
two-thirds of the crew perished ; -when she succeeded 
in diopping anchor at Juan Femandez, out of a crew 
of 300 men, only 80 remained alîve. Ânson's three 
ships had 9ô0 men on board when they sailed from 
ÏIngland; when they reaohed Juan Femandez 626 
were dead. 

Cook's records, as compared with thèse, are written 
in letters of gold, It is true that on bis first voy^e 
he lost thirty men out of a total of e^hty-five ; but up 
to his arrivai at Batavia he had lost only one man. 
While lying reâttiug at Batavia — drinking foui water, 
breatbing tainted air, and given up to idleness — the 
men died fast; and not till the ship had got to sea 
^ain, and caught the fresh south-east trade wînds, 
did the plf^e cease. The second and third voyagea 
were to a quîte marvellous degree free &om sick- 
ness. 

Ând yet the secret of the conquest of sourry was not 
discovered by Cook. In the United Service Muséum 
is preserred a slab of portable aoup, lookîng like a 
whitish bit of glue, an actual sample of Cook's spécifie 
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against scurvy. It was made from malt, ground anâ 
mîxed with boiling water, the liquot being then made 
into a " panade," with sea-biscuits or dried fruits. But 
in the Historical Recorde of New South Walea (vol. i. 
page 315) is a letter " from the Lords of the Admiralty 
to Lieutenant Cook," dated July 30, 1768, reciting that 
"Whereas there is great reason to beheve from what 
Dr. M'Bride bas recommended in hia book, entitled 
Expérimental Essaye on the Scurvy, and other subjects 
. . . that meal made into wort sbould be of great 
benefit to aeamen in scorbutic and other putrid 
diseases, and whereas we think fit experiments should 
be made of the good eifects of it — on your présent 
intended voyi^e," &c. Cook was notified, in brief, 
that " a quantity of thts [wort] bas been put on board 
the barque you command, and you are hereby required 
and directed to take care of the following rules with 
respect to the préparation of the said -wort, the ad- 
ministration of it to the sick being strictly observed." 
ïhen follow the rules. 

This almost onknown doetor, with bis long-foi^tten 
pamphlet, bas a just claim to the crédit so often given 
to Cook. Cook's merit lay in the vigilant enforce- 
ment of the new diet, with other anti-scorbuties. He 
invented, too, the art of cleanliness in the forecastle. 
He compelled his erew to observe a personaJ cleanliness 
almost Jewish in its ritual, so that when other captains 
came on board his ship it was customary to say that 
" every day was Sunday" under Cook's flag. He kept 
his whole ship free from foui smellB and fîlth of every 
sort, as a good housewïfe keeps her kitchen and store- 
room sweet. He knew, too, the médicinal value of 
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occupation, both for mind and body, and be vas tireless 
in keeping his men buay, 

Jack does not take kindly to vbat he looks upou as 
eccentricities in diet, and one of tbe rare instances in 
vhich Cook «rites sharply about his men is wbere he 
records "tbat such are the tempers and dispositions of 
seamen in gênerai that whatever you give them différent 
in any way, although it be ever bo much for their good, 
it will not go down, and you will hear nothing but 
murmurings against the man who invented it. But 
the moment thej see their superiors set a value upon 
it, it becomes the finest stufT in the vorld, and the iu- 
Tentor is an honest fellow." Cook himself had an iron 
palate. He could be cbeerful on a diet of dog. He 
records, indeed, how once, recovering fi-om sicluiess, 
" the only fresh méat avaihible on board was a dog 
vblch was duly sacrifîced and made into soup " ; and 
he peisuaded his men to take hia anti-scorbutics by the 
process of dUigently taking them himself. 

Cook married in 1762, when freshly baek from sur- 
veying on the Newfoundland coast. His wife, according 
to tradition, was a woman of remarkable beauty, and 
certfùnly of more than ordinary sensé imd fortitude. 
Their manied life extended through sixteen years ; 
aod durii^ that period Cook was practically twelve 
years aâoat I Six children were bom of the marriage, 
fuid a curions ill-fortune attended them. Three dted 
in infancy. The second son was lost with his ship in 
a hurricane o£f Jamaica, only a few months after his 
famous father was killed at Hawaii. The third son 
died at Oxford, of scarlet fever, when eighteen years 
old. The eldest son, who bore his father's name, and 
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had reached the rank of commander in the navj, came 
to a mysterious end. He started in an open boat from 
Poole to join bis ehip at Portsmouth. The boat wfts 
crowded, the tide waa against it, a rough wind was 
blowing. The next day fri^ments of the boat were 
found on the shore of the Iste of Wight, and half- 
bidden in the seaweed was the body of Cook, vounded, 
and stripped of money and watch. No trace of the 
crew was ever discovered. 

Cook's widow lÎYed till 1835, dying whenninety-three 
years of tngs. Âmongst her household treasures was an 
old Bible from wbich her great husband, whose ship 
never knew a chaplain, was accustomed to read every 
Sunday to his crew. She kept four days in the year 
as fast days, durîng which she nevei came ont of her 
room. They were her days of household hereavement, 
and marked the deaths of her husband and her three 
gallanl sons. It is said of her that she could nerer sleep 
while a gale was hooting in the sky above her house ; 
she was thinking of the men at sea. She was a fit wife 
for a great seaman. 
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FLIMDEBS AND BAS3 

Two names — those of Flinders and Bass — deseive to 
be writben almost side by side with tbat of Cook, for 
tbe contributioDB to Âustralian geography tbey repre- 
soDt. The two men had many points in common. 
They were both Lincolnshiro men. Flinders was a 
seaman, Bass a doctor; but botb were explorers by 
bent of geniua. Ecicb bas written bis name îndelibly 
on tbe Australian coast-Iine, and tbe career of eaeh 
ends in a tragedy. 

Flinders, like many anotber British youth, vas sent 
to sea by tbe prick of Defoe's magie pen. Tbe story of 
Robinson Crusoe âred bis boyish imagination, made 
tbe flat landscapes of LincobiBbire intolérable to bim, 
and sent him, at sixteen yeats of âge, as a volunteer on 
board tbe Scipio, a. fine frigate lying at Cbatbam. It 
was more than a boyish impulse, however, which made 
Flinders a seaman. He had taugbt himself navigation 
as a science, and witb no other help than tbe pages of 
Hamilton Moore, before be stepped on tbe deck of the 
Scipio. Some happy turn of &te threw Flinders under 
tho command of BÛgb, who was on a voyage for the 
purpoae of tranaplanting the bread-fruit tree from the 
Friendly Isles to the West Indies; and m this way 
Flinders caught bis first gleam of the Southern waters 
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on which he was to wln famé. On his retum he joined 
the Bdlerophon, atid took part in the famous fight on 
the Ist of June. 

When HowQ broke the French line on that day, 
the BeUerophon was the second shïp from the Queen 
Charlotte. The crews of the quarter-deck guna wera 
suddenly callod off to trim sails, leaving their guns 
loaded and primed. The B^Xerophon moved in atately 
fashion athwart a Frenchman, and young Flinders, 
seizing a lighted match, fired off the deserted guns ïn 
succesâion, as each bore on the stem-lights of the French 
three-decker. Captûn Fasley Bav the performance ; he 
aeized Flinders b; the collar, and shook him furiously, 
saying, " How dare you do thïs, youngster, without my 
orders?" The lad coutd only stammer "He didn't 
know ; he thought ît a fine chance to hâve a good 
shot at him." The target — a Frenchman's stem Win- 
dows — was a temptatioQ too great for any middy to 
reaist. 

In 1794 Flinders joined the Rdiamce, carryii^ to 
New South Wales Captain Hunter, who was to be 
govemor of the infant colony. On the voyage, Flinders 
struck up a friendship of the classic sort with Bass, the 
surgeon of the Rdia-nce. Bass is described as six feet 
high, with black complexion, so short-sighted that he 
had to wear spectacles, but with a countenance e^er, 
alert, daring. The Rdiance reached Port Jackson on 
September 27, 1795, and the two young fellows, with 
adventurous blood in their veins, and unknown seas and 
unexplored sbores calling them on every side, found 
it impossible to settle down to the prosaic routine of 
ship-life. They procured a stout, squat, little dinghy, 
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only eight foet long, named the Tom Tkumb, and, Baya 
Fliodeis, " with a crew composed of ourselves and a 
boy," saited out to explore the coast-lioe ia the neigh- 
bourhood of Sydney. They reached Botany Bay and 
explored Geoi^'s River for twenty milea, bringiug 
back a report which induced Hunter to plant a little 
settlemeut, called Bankfi Town, on that stream. Flinders 
and Basa performed eztraoïdinaiy feats in the Tom 
Thwmb, charting the coast-Une, discovering coal, and 
makii^ serions contributions to Âustralian geography. 

In 1798 Flinders was given command of the Norfolk, 
a sloop of twenty-âve tons, with which, amongat other 
feats, he sailed round Van Diemen's Land, thua démon- 
strating it — more definitely than Bass did, with his 
vhale-boat — to be an island. In a rough but sufficient 
way he surveyed the whole coast &om Hervey Bay in 
the north to Van Diemen's Land in the south. 

He retumed to Ëngland in 1800, and in 1801 sailed 
in command of the Investigator, with a commission to 
make a more scientific and complète survey of the 
whole coast. He did this with a thoroughneas which 
makes his charts still of the utmost value, plotting 
the whole coast-line from the Leeuwin to Port Phillîp. 
That this stretch of the Âustialian shore is aprinkled so 
thickly with Lincolnshire names is due to Flinders. 

Flinders waa married just before he s^led on this 
voyage, and in the préparations for the expédition it 
is amusing to note the part his wife playa. He was 
suspected of a désire to carry her with him on the 
voyage, and Sir Joseph Banks writes to him, waming 
him that the Âdmiralty will net suffer this ; the mère 
hint of ît might cost him his command. Fhnders 
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writes in replj, declaring he never intended to take his 
wife with him on the voyf^e. " Whatever may be my 
disappointment," he irritea, " I sli^I give up the wife 
for the voyage of discoTery." And at that moment 
he had been only three weeks married ! Banks writes 
again attributing some disorder in the Inveatigator, 
which was still ïying in Hythe Bay, to " the laxity of 
discipline which always takea place when the captain's 
wife is on board." Naval discipline in the early days 
of 1800 plainly could not survive the présence of a 
pettîcoat. Finally, Flinders writes, "I am afraid to 
risk theÏF lordships' ill opinion, and Mrs. F. will retum 
to her &iends immediately our sailing orders arrive." 
Had his wife accompanied Flinders on that voyage, 
she would probably bave shared his seven years' 
captivity in the MauritiuB. 

Flinders reached Port Jackson on May 9, 1802, thence 
he sailed through Torres Stiaits, round Cape York, and 
surveyed the Gulf of Carpentaria. The InvesHgcUor. 
however, had grown so leaky that she threatened to 
sink nnder the feet of her crew, and Flinders had to 
abandon his hope of " making so accurate the investi- 
gation of the shores of Terra Ânstrahs that no future 
Toy^e to the country should be neceasary." Flinders 
retumed to Fort Jackson in June 1803, and sfùled for 
England as a passenger in the Parpoiae, an oM Spanish 
prize in the service of the colony. Two ships, the 
Bridgewater and the Gato, were in company, and seven 
days after leaving Fort Jackson the Porpotse and the 
Cato struck on Wreck Reef, the Cato sinking in deep 
water. The Bridgewater hung off the reef during the 
night ; in the moming the Por-poiae wae visible, lying 
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in the surf on the rocks, only her bowsprit showing. 
The bull of the Cato was a complète wreck. The captain 
of the BridgevxUer vas a tïmid man. He hovered in 
eight of the wrecks for a. whole day, called his officers 
sgain and again ou to the qiiarter-deck, and consulted 
with them vhether they ought to take the lîsk of 
sending the boats in to the Porpoiae. A middy begged 
that he might be allowed to call for rolunteers and 
take a boat in ; but the captain of the Briâgewatffr had 
QO heroic fibre in him. He sailed îgnobly off, and left 
the erews of the wreeked ships to perish. It is not 
vithout a certùn sensé of gratification that one leams 
that the Bridgeioater herself disappeared into space, 
and was never beard of again. 

Meanwhile, Flindera, though only a passenger on 
board the Porpoise, took the cutter and a handfui of 
men, sailed to Fort Jackson, and brought a ship and 
a couple of schooners up to the rescue of the crews. 
Then, with one of the two Bchooners, the Cumherla/nd, 
of only twenty-nine tons burden, he sailed for England, 
the boatswain and eight men agreeing to share the 
risk with him. 

The Cumberland was as leaky as a sieve, the pumps 
were worn ont almost more completely than the men 
who worked them, and Flinders determîned to run for 
the Mauritîus. He carried a "passport" — a document 
which certified the ship to be on an errand of peace, and 
80 guaranteed her against capture by ships of war. The 
run to Mauritius, however, was contrary to his instruc- 
tions ; so Flinders recorded in his log the reasons 
which induced him to leave his prescribed course, and 
amongst thèse reasons he was indiscreet enough to 
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mention the possibility of obtaining much useful infor- 
mation about the Frencb settlements. 

The French Govemor of Port St. Louis, M. Decaen, 
was a auspicious man, with a véhément hâte for every- 
thing English. Fllnders' " passport " was foi the Invea- 
tigaior, and did not mention the Cwmhedtmd. The 
entries in Flindera' log showed a désire for obtaining 
information about French afiairs in the Mauritius of 
which no Frenchman could approve, and Flinders and 
his men were treated as prisoners of war. He was 
actually detained for seven years, Decaen being con- 
eumed by a semi-lunatic détermination to keep an 
Ei^lish sailor of so enterprising a eharacter as Flinders 
safe under lock and key. He evaded, or refused, instruc- 
tions sent him from France for Flinders' release. When 
the unfortunate Flinders reached England in 1810, he 
found his eareer practically ruined, and his constitution 
was even more completely ruined than bis eareer. He 
spent three years in irriting the two immense volumes 
which record his discoveries, and bhen died. Not long 
before he died he said to a friend that " if the plan of a 
discovery-voyage were read over his grave he should 
rise up and wake from death." It is easy to imagine 
how a spiiit so adventorous, with such a passion for 
movement and discovery, must hâve fretted during 
bbose seven unhappy years he spent in a French prison 
in the Mauritius. 

It is curious to know, by the way, that in an indirect 
way Australia owes its présent name to Flinders. The 
continent was still known as New Holland, thougb 
Flinders himself always refers to it as " Terra Âustralis." 
In the Naval Chronide for 1814 a sketch uf Flinders by 
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an unknown writer was published, and in a footnote this 
writer objecta to the tenn New Hollaud as "unsoien- 
tific " ; " Terra Auatralis," he added, represents " need- 
less recourse to a dead language." " Why not call ît, 
more concisely," he aska, "Âustralia or Âustialarâaï" 
That suggestion of a nameless writer in a footnote on 
the page of an old naval chronicle gave Âustralia ita 
présent désignation. 

Baas and his whale-boat made a mémorable contribu- 
tion to Australian geography. Flinders had left Baas 
behind at Port Jackson, and this restless spirit was bent 
on adventure. He beggeâ from the Govemor a whale- 
boat, a crew of six sailors — volunteers from the ships — 
and six weeks' provisions; and on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 3, 1797, late in the evenii^, in the teeth of a strong 
wind, he crept eut through the Heads, and tumed the 
stem of his boat southward, bent on exploring the whole 
coast-line beyond the point where Cook had sighted it 
twenty-seven yeais before. 

It was a daring expédition, for a whale-boat ia but a 
firail craft in which to creep along an unknown coaet on 
whicb auch wild seas beat. Basa, however, fought his 
way steadily southward, and his journal shows with what 
minuteneas he examined and charted the coast, and 
with what shrewd and practical eyes he noted ail the 
détails — the kind of trees, the quality of soil, the run of 
the streams, and information which would help towards 
the future settlement of the country. He explored Shoal- 
haven and Jervis Bay, and rounded Cape Howe, where 
a gale, blowing for nine days, caught the boat. Bass 
had now reacbed the point where Cook had first seen 
the Australian coast, and he found that " Point Hicks," 
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marked on Cook's chart, did not really exist. He was 
now rimning along what îs to-day known as the Ninety- 
mile Beach, and past Wilson's Promontory. From thia 
point BasB made a bold dash Bouthwaid, hoping to reaeh 
tbe islands lying to the north of Yan Diemen's Land, 
but the weatber was wild, the beat was leaky ; " the 
water," he records, " was obserred to rush through the 
boat's side pretty plentifuUy near the water-hne abafb. 
As there appeared to be some risque of a plank startii^, 
I détermina to stand back to Fumeaux's Land." He 
reached the Âustralian coast ag^, disoovered Western 
Port, and spent a fortnîght there — but missed discover- 
ing Port Phillip, altbough it was so near. 

Seven weeks had now gone by ; he had started with 
only six weeks' provisions, and tbe whoie retum Toy^je 
hiy before him. On bis way back be made a careÂiI 
atudy of Wilson's Promontory. He says of it : "Its 
firmness and vast durability make it well worthy of 
being, what there ia great reason to believe it is, the 
boundary point of a large strait, and a comer^tone of 
this great island, New Holland." 

Tbe tides along tbis part of tbe coast attracted the 
attention of Bass, and he says : — 

"Wbenerer it shall be decided that the opening 
between tbis and Ycai Diemen's Land is a strait, this 
rapidity of tide, and that long S.W. swell that seems to 
be continually rolling in upon the coast to the westward, 
will then be accounted for." 

Those few Unes aie noteworthy, as they show that, 
though Bass had run through the straits which now 
bear bis name, and had proved Yan Diemen's Land to 
be on island, he did not reabse what he had done. It 
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vas Dot, indeed, until Basa' obserratious, ofter bis retum, 
vere plotted od the chart, that the real meanîng of 
what he had done vas apparent. The whole trip was a 
feat of unBurpassed darit^. In a wliale-boat, in spite of 
wild weatber, Bass had explored 600 miles of coast-Iine, 
eking out bis scanty supply of provisionH witb fish, 
seals' flesb, geese, and black swans, and, as Flinders 
says significantly, " by abstinence," so tbat he bad made 
a voyage eleven weeks long on six weeke' provisions. 

Bass was daring, Ugbt-bearted, adventurous in the 
bigbest degree, and tbe are of an unquencbable gaiety 
bumed in bis dark eyes and bebind bis dark features, 
He sailed in a little brig, called tbe F^niM, for Brazil, 
purcbasing goods in Soutb American ports, and carty- 
ingi them to Port Jackson. On reacbing Sydney, how- 
ever, be found no market for the cargo of tbe Venus. 
" Our wings," be writes, " are elipped with a vengeance, 
but we shall endeavour to fall on our legs somebow or 
otber." His letters on that, bis latest voyage, are fiill 
of gay humour. " The little brig," be writes, " is as 
deep as she can swim and as full ae an e^. Sbe tums 
out very Sound and tight, and bids fair to remain Sound 
mueh longer thananyofherowners. . . . Ibavewritten 
to my beloved wife. The next voyage, I believe, she 
must make witb me, for I sball but badly pass it without 
her. Dear Bées talks of seeing me in eighteen months. 
Alas ! poor Béas, tbe wben is uncertain, very uncertain 
in everything but ita distanoea," Bass sailed later, from 
Port Jackson for Soutb Âmetica, to procure salt-meal 
and live cattle for tbe settlement, and botb he and bis 
brig disappeared from human knowledge. Â ship, 
eighteen montbs later, brougbt news to Port Jackson 
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that the Venus bad been taken by the Spaiimrds, and 
Bass and the crev had been sent to the mines. In 1808 
ail Britîsh prisoners in Féru and Chili veie leleased and 
sent to Europe, but Bass was not amongst those released 
captives. He had been heard of in Lima fire or six 
jears earlier, then ail traces of him vanished. To ex- 
change the romance of an exptorer's life — the wide sea- 
horizons of the Pacific — the fteshness of blowîng winds, 
and the dance of the swinging deck — ^for the blackness 
ajid toil of Spanish mines, and the whip of Spanish 
slave-drÎTers, was for the unhappy Bass the most cruel 
of fates. He died, friendless, nameless, and forgotten, 
under such tragical conditions. 
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CHAPTER I 

TAKIKO POSSESSION OF A COyTIMENT 

Av Ëi^lishman, according to an unfrïendly critic, 
discoverB nothii^ and învents oothing, but he has the 
highly inoonvement habit of appropriatii^ everything 
discovered or îuvented by aDybody else. He oWmB it 
by the title of use. Âud in the history of maritime 
discovery there is some apparent justification for this 
epigram. " The Spaniard or the Frenchman," says 
Frofessor Jenks, "descried land, examined it, hastily 
Bât up hia country'B flag as claim of title, tben he sailed 
away " — into mère space. The Englishman, in bis turn, 
arrived, but it wae to stay. He proeeeded, in his heavy- 
footed but practical fashion, to make roads and bridge 
rivers, to discover mines and grow wheat and wool, and, 
generally, to justify bis title to the new land by usîng 
it. It is the plain fact that of the countriea discovered 
by Columbus, by Torres, by Tasman, by Mendana, not 
one of them to-day ia under the fl^ of the original 
diecoverer ; most of them hâve fallen into the hands 
of one branch or another of the British race. 

As we hâve seen, almost every maritime nation, in 
turn, faad nibbled at the Âustralian continent ; it re- 
maîned to the Briton to occupy it. And Great Britain, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, had one spécial 
reason which ntight well hâve made her eager to seize 
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a possession so magnificent. Ât almost the précise 
moment Cook hoiated his flag on Possession Island, 
she h&à sustained the greatest loss in her history. 
She had lost the American colonies ! With it her 
Btatesmen had suffered almost a vorse disaster — a com- 
plète, if temporary, loss of the impérial instinct. They 
were v^hipped by mère disaster out of great ideas. 
They had persuaded themselyes that colonies in distant 
seas were a burden to the national strecgth and a péril 
to the national fortunes. The wisest policy was to get 
rid of ail that yet remained under the Hag. The 
colonial career of England was hcld to be closed. In 
1781 the very office of " Secretary of State for the 
Colonies" was aboHshed; the "Council of Trade and 
Plantations" was dismissed from existence. British 
diplomatists, not content with having lost the Thirteen 
Colonies, tried to give away Canada. 

What use or value to statesmen and politicians in 
such a mood was that vague, far-off, empty continent, 
on the other side of the planet, on whose shores, with 
a splutter of musketry fire, Cook had hoisted the 
British fli^ on August 21, 1770 ? 

Ând yet at the very moment fortune had robbed 
England of one empire in the Atlantic, she was giving 
her a new and a happier, if not a richer, empire in the 
Pacifie. But politicians too often bave no vision beyond 
the benches on which their potitîcal foes sit ; and the 
last persons in Great Britain to realise this magni- 
ficent example of the compensations of history were the 
statesmen who at that moment administered British 
afEairs. 

It happened, however, that the revolted colonies 
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had for more thaa a century dlscharged an tgaoble, 
but very useful, office for the mother-countiy ; an 
office whicb histoiy haidly records, and aelf-respectii^ 
Americans to-day scarcely care to remember. They 
Berred as a mbbîsb beap on which Engbind deposited 
her criminals. Men were sent to the New World 
because tbey wete unfit to live in the Old World. In 
tbis way America, in the blunt English of Defoe, " was 
made a very common sewer and dung-yard to Britain." 
For more tban a century, in a word, there had been 
a stream — oddiy eoougb a fertîlising atream — of "con- 
Ticts" flowing across the Atlantic from Britisb gaols 
to American plantations. Tbe process vas for England 
bighly economîcal, for America it was useful. A sturdy 
beggar, or a criminal convicted of certain capital 
offences, in England, became under tbis System a 
useful commercial asset. Tbe land tbat gave bim 
birth, but could no longer tolerate bis présence, ea- 
oaped tbe cost of bis support ; and tbe planters on the 
otber side of the Atlantic enjoyed a perpétuai supply 
of cbeap labour. 

The convict tbus became an asset instead of a 
liability, Tbe outcast refuse of one land proved higbly 
serviceable to the otber. The value of "a common 
maie convict " in tbe American market was about £10, 
a carpenter or bricklayer was worth twîce as much. 
Under sucb conditions a constant gaol-delivery from 
England to America took place. It is tbis fact whicb 
makes tbe American bistorian, Bancroft, somewbat un- 
gratefully déclare "tbe lùstory of our colonisation is 
the history of the crimes of Europe." 

According to an estimate by Lord Auckland, tbe 
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average number of convicts annually sent to America 
amounted to 2000. This is probably an exaggeration ; 
Barton Buggests that a fair average would be 1000 a 
year for the whole period. On thia calculation, at least 
120,000 convicts were sent from English gaols to 
Amerio» ; and this leaves out the cargoes of political 
ofienders sent after the risings of 1715 and 1745, Now 
the total number of convicts sent to Australia during 
the whole period transportation was in force dîd not 
amount to quîte 83,000 ; so that the United Colonies, 
while they were tmder the BritiBb flag, vere a greater 
relief to British gaols thau Australia, even in the sad 
da^ of pénal settlement. 

But the treaty which gave the United States their 
national existence arrested thia stream of human dere- 
licts flowing across the Atlantic, and English. gaols and 
prison-hulks quiokly grew congested to bursting-point. 
In a sensé two men, quite unconsciously to themaelves, 
are responsible for the first settlement of Australia. 
Those two are Gîeorge Washington and John Howard. 
Washington, by the couri^e and genius whioh achieved 
American îndependence, stopped the outflow of Eng- 
lish criminals; Howard, by the new sensitivenesa be 
awakened in the national conscience, made the horrors 
of English gaols intolérable. British merchants and 
traders, with the colonising instinct which belonged to 
their blood, were willing to try the adventiire of planb- 
ing a settlement on the great continent whose shores 
Cook had explored ; but British statesmen were in- 
diffèrent or hostile. While, however, loftier schemes 
and more gênerons motives left them cold, the immé- 
diate necessity for finding a land which would dischaige 
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the ignoble office Americft had hitherto Berved piîcked 
them into action. 

In 1783 an Âot was passed authorisii^ tbe Klng-in- 
Council to "fis 0, place either vithin or without the 
Btitish dominions " to which prisoners might be trana- 
ported. British stateamen besitated betwizt Gibraltar 
and the Qambia. An abnost accidentai converaation 
BUggested to Lord Sydney the eastem coast of New 
HoUand. Matra, who had been with Cook on the 
Sndeavawr, coDceired tbe plan of a settlement in 
Âustralia. HiB scheme, as laid before the British 
Government, was to plant at Botany Bay a communîty 
of American loyalists — men who found it necesaary to 
leare their country at the close of the War of Indepen- 
dence. They were good fighters, no doubt, but would 
ptobably bave made bad settlers. They came chiefly 
from the Southern States, and were accustomed to 
slave labour; and Matra believed that they could bo 
provided with cheap labour of the coloured variety 
at the cost of the Australian blacks, or of tbe island 
races of the Pacific. If that plan bad been adopted, 
it would hâve given quite another Australia to the 
world, a oommunity of mixed eolours, and with elavery 
at its root. Matra esplained his ideas in an inter- 
view with Lord Sydney, but his su^^estiou bore very 
différent fruit from that be contemplated. It supplied 
Lord Sydney with the hint of a convict settlement, 
on the eastem coast of AastraUa, suffîciently remote to 
be perfectly safe. So on May 13, 1787, a aquadron 
consisting of two men-of-war and tbree store-ships, 
with six transports, carrying some 756 convicts, of 
whom 192 were women, weighed anchor, and tumed 
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theîr bluff bows tovards Âustralia. They carried the 
Btrsnge " Rlgrim Fatheis " of a new empire. 

Great Britain did not spare money in the equipment 
of the tirst fleet. There was expended on it nearly 
£190,000. Â retum daled 1793, when tbe settlement 
in Âustralia had been in existence fire years, sbowed 
that its avertie cost to the motber-land was £78,840 
per annum, and this rose to a yastly greater scale in 
later years. But though there was mucb casb spent 
on tbe equipment of tbe first fleet, tbere was a moum- 
ful lack of commoD sensé displayed in the process. 
The manifest of the transports shows such items as 
700 Steel spades, 700 gimlets, 8000 fish-hooks, &c., 
down to " three dozen fiat-iron candlesticks," " three 
snuffers," and " one Bible " ! But the list of things 
forgotten is long and melancholy. The very cartridgea 
for the muskets of the marines were forgotten; tbe 
clotbes for the wornen-conviets — and there were nearly 
200 of tbem — were left bebind. No carpenters or 
bricklayers were sent out for tbe érection of houses, 
no ^riciilturists to grow wheat, and no superinten* 
dents for the purpose oi keeping the convicts in order. 
FhilHp, who was in oommand of the fieet, had to or- 
ganise a staff of superintendents from amongst tbe 
convicts themBelves. 

Ko teacber or schoolmaster was included in tbe 
staff. Two Roman Catbolic prieats, who petîtîoned to 
be allowed to aocompany tbe convicts — nearly balf tbe 
number being of tbeir reUgion — did not even receive 
a reply to tbeir application. One minister of religion 
only was sent out, tbe Rev. Richard Johnson, "one 
of tbe people called Methodists," to use the phrase 
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employed by Major Grose, who was in commaad of the 
marines, 

The very records of the sentences of the conviots 
were forgotten. When the convicts were shipped they 
were transferred on terms of aerritude, as a légal 
form, to the maaters of the transports. Phillip was 
instructed, when the transports were discharged, to 
secure an assignment to hîmself of the servitude of 
each conyict from the- master of the transport. But 
ail the officiai papers were left behind. Nohody could 
tell about any given conviet, the nature of his offence, 
the date of his conviction, or the term for which he 
had been transported. Of the shovels and other tools 
on board the ships, Phillip records that they were " the 
worst ever seen, as bad as ever were sent eut for barter 
on the coast of Guinea," The seed was for the most 
part weevily and incapable of growth. Never was such 
a catalogue of omissions and disappointments. 

The fleet was fortunate in almost only one respect — 
the character of its commander, Phillip. PhiUip has auf- 
fered much injustice at the hands of histoiy. He had 
not the art of adTcrtising himself ; there was no gleam 
of the picturesque about him, and he certsinly makes 
no appeal to the imagination of the world. We get a 
sudden vision of Phillip, as seen by Captain Landman, 
after he had left Âustralia, and had been appointed to 
the Svnfisv/re of 74 guns. "He waa a httle iîgure," 
says Landman, "with a shrivelled-up face that was 
almost buried In a large cocked hat." He was afflicted 
with "a thin aquiline nose and a shrill strong voice," 
and, like another and more famous seaman, he was 
always sea-sick in rough weather. His appearance, it 
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ia clear, vas oommonplace ; his speech vas pro&£Ùo ; 
his despatchea are very sad prose indeed. But îq his 
silent, drab-coloured vay he must hâve poasessed great 
gifts. It vas a great feat to convoy — in shîps LU-found, 
vitb a Btaff sometimes dialoyal and always disconteoted, 
and convicts at the point of mutiny — Buch a strange 
human company across so many leagues of sea, and 
vith such materials lay the foundations of a nev 
empire. Fhillip carried the fleet safely to its destina- 
tion after a voy^e of eight months, and the losses by 
death during that pariod vere made up of a solitary 
marine and tventy-four convicts, 

The skill shown by PhiUip in his management of tbe 
tirst fleet may be judged by the tri^ïcal misfortunes 
which attended the second fleet. It sailed in 1790, 
and consisted of tbree ships, carrying 900 conTicta Of 
this niunberno less than 370 — or more than one-third — 
died durii^ the voyage, 486 on arrivai were carried on 
shore almoat at the point of death ! The whole human 
conslgnment, in a Word, vas, in efleot, at the point 
of perishing. An officer of the Nev South Wales 
Corps, vho vas in charge of the marines on board the 
Surprise, in a letter written _^at the time, dwella on 
" tbe TÏllainy and oppression and shameful peculation 
of the masters of the transports." The Neptune vas 
so bad a sea boat tbat even in a light gale the waves 
broke completely over her. " From the Cape," vrites 
Captain Hill, "those unhappy vretches, the convicts, 
vere almost constantly above their vaists in vater." 
The irons put on board the transports vere shackles 
formerly employed in the slave trade, and vere of a 
kind which made it impossible for the poor vretch 
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who carried tbem to extend eithet leg firom tbe other 
more tban aa incb or two at most. "It is impoBsible," 
writes Captain HiU, " for them to move without the 
risk of both their legs being broken." Scurry, bunger, 
incessant exposure to the sea, brutal treatment by 
tbose in authorîty over tbem, the monotonj of an 
interminable voyi^e — no wonder the unhappy convicts 
died in crowds. 

"The slave trade," wrote Captain HiU, "is meroiful 
compared with what I bave seen in thls fleet." Â 
slaver, be goes on to explain, " bad an interest in keep- 
ing bis buman cai^o alive ; but as for tbe masters of 
the transports carrying the eonvicts, tbe more they 
can vithbold lixim the unhappy wretches tbe more 
provisions they hâve to dispose of at a foreign market ; 
and the earlier on the voyage they die, the longer they 
can draw tbe deceased's allowance for themselves." 
Tbe cbaplain of the settlement, Mr. Johnson, in a 
letter, describes tbe scène when tbe transports arrived 
in Sydney. He found the eonvicts lyii^ in eveiy 
stage of sickness, many of them enttrely naked, without 
either bed or bedding, the rank stench rising from 
them being nothing less than poisonous. Many died 
after the ships came into tbe haibour; tbeir naked 
bodies were tbiown overboard and washed on to the 
shore. When the eonvicts landed "some crept upon 
their banda and knees, some were carried on the backs 
of others." A. hospital was erected which would hold 
aixty or eighty at most — and there were 486 to be 
cared for, Johnson says that at first " they had 
nothing to be upon but the damp ground, many had 
searoely a n^ to eover them. The misery I sav 
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amongBt them is inezpressible." The détails he gives 
cannot be quoted bere ; tbey suggest nothing bo much 
as DaDte's lofemo. 

Yet the second fleet had the expérience of the fiist 
fleet for its guidsnce. Its dreadful histotj shows for 
hov much a cool, clear-headed, humane leader counts 
in the Buccess of such an expédition, and how certaînly 
the absence of such a leader ensures black and tr^tcal 
failure. 

The whole Btory of the first expédition shows Fhillip 
to bave been possessed of une qualities of character &b 
well as of intellect ; an almost invincible patience, and 
a courage which, while not of the combative order, was 
as perfect as that of Nelson himself ; while for a certain 
strain of uoconscious aud self-forgetting magnanimity 
he deserves to be classed witb Sir Philip Sidnej or 
Outram. That he had sometbing of tbe insigbt — the 
capacity for swift vision and instant résolve — of a great 
leader is sbown by not a few incidents ; not tbe least by 
the promptitude with which he abandoned Botany Bay 
and transferred the settlement to Port Jackson. And 
Phillip certainly saw, as no statesman or scientist in his 
day saw, the possibilities of tbe expédition on which he 
was engaged. Even his sober prose gleams, opal-like, 
with sudden are for at least s. sentence or two, as he 
writes about it. 

Meaaured by its conséquences the saîling of that first 
fleet was one of the great events in English history 
during the eighteenth century. Sir Joseph Banks had 
a gleam of this when he wrote to Govemor Hunter: 
" Who knows but that Er^land may revive in New 
South Wales what it has lost in Europe." Those words. 
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howSTer, were written long after Phillip had built hm 
str^gling hamlet on tbe shores of Fort Jackson. But 
PhiÛîp, before bis shïps had sailed, vrote to Nepean, 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, "I would not wîsh 
convicts to lay the Foundations of an Empire"; so 
he urged that " they should ever remain separate &om 
the garrisons or other settlers as they corne from 
Europe, until their terms of exile had ezpired." In the 
same letter he says that "English laws will, of course, 
be introduced in New South Wales"; but he adds, 
" There îs one which I vrish to take place from the 
moment His Majesty's forces take possession of the 
eountry : that there ean be no slavery in a free land, 
and, consequently, no slaves." 

Tbere vas, ît bas to be said, a strong body of opinion 
in Great Britain against the proposed settlement in 
Australia. Sydney Smith afiked, in indignant tone, 
" Why we are to erect penitentiary bouses and prisons 
at the distance of half the diameter of the globe, to 
incur the enormous expense of feedii^ and transport- 
ing their inhabitants to and at such a distance, it ia 
extremely difficult to discover. It certainly is not 
from any dehciency of barren islands near our owd 
coast, nor of uncultivated waetes in the interior ; and if 
we were sufficiently fortunate to be wanting in suoh 
species of accommodation we might diacover in Canada, 
or the West Indîes, or on the co^t of Africa, a cUmate 
malignant enough, or a soil sufficiently stérile, to 
revenge ail the injuries which bave been inâicted on 
Society by pickpockets, larcenists, and petty félons." 
Of the new settlement Sydney Smith argues, " It 
begins under every posàble disadrantage. It is too 
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distant to be either long govemed or well defended." 
" It may be a ourious considération to reâect," he adds, 
" what we are to do with thia colony when it cornes to 
years of discrétion. Are we to apend another hundred 
millions of money in discoTering its strength, and to 
humble ourselvos again before a fresh set of Washing- 
tons and Franklins ? The moment after we bave 
suffered such serions mischief from the escape of the 
old tîger, we are breeding up a yoimg cub 'whom we 
cannot render leas feroeious or more secure." Sydney 
Smith, in a word, was sure that Botany Bay muet 
Booner or later explode in a rébellion such as that 
which cost Great Britain America. "Endless blood 
and treasure wîU be exhausted to support a tax on 
kangaroos' skins ; faithful Gommons will go on voting 
fresh supplies to support a jvM and neceeaary war ; and 
Newgate, then become a quarter of the world, will 
évince a heroism not unworthy of the great characters 
by whom she was orïginally peopled." 

Sydney Smith, again, found a moral ai^ment 
ag&inst the new settlement : it offered a future too 
bright to the expatriated félon ! " When the history of 
the colony bas been attentively perused in the parish 
of St. Giles," he says, " the ancient avocation of picking 
pockets will certainly not become more diacreditable 
from the knowledge that it may eventually lead to the 
possession of a fai^n of a thousand acres on the river 
Hawkesbury." Yet he is willing to believe that the 
new settlement had a future. '* The time may come," 
he says, "when some Botany Bay Tacîtus shall record 
the crimes of an emperor lineally desoended from a 
London pickpocket, or paint the valour with which 
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he has led his New Hollanders into the heart of 
China," 

ËTentB, of couree, hâve to be compared and set in 
the perspective of history before their scale ean be 
realised. Nothing, in fact, is more striking in the 
whole Btory of the plantîng of Âustralia than the 
contrast betwiit the apparently trivial character of 
incidents oeeumng under Australtan skies and the 
fttint interest they awakened, and the tumult and pomp 
of éventa occurring at the same moment on the other 
side of the world, and which for the moment aroused 
the most profound interest. 

When the first fleet vas creeping along the Ëi^lish 
Channel, London vas absorbed in the debts and 
marriage adventures of the Prince of Wales, a^rwards 
George IV. The British Parliament had forgotten 
everythii^ else in the excitement created bj the trial 
of Hastings, an evenb on which bo much splendid 
literature haa been expended. Yet, set in the per- 
spective of history, of what importance is the mamage 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert, or the majestic éloquence of Burka 
in the famous trial, when compared with the fortunes 
of Phillip and his ships ? 

At the moment when Basa, in his whale-boat, was 
rowing southward to diseover the straits which bear his 
name, Napoléon was leading out his stately fleet from 
Toulon on the great Egyptian adventure. When Mac- 
arthur was beginning his lîttle sbeep-farm at Camden — 
the tiny germ from which the vast pastoral industry of 
Âustralasia has sprung — the pride of Âustria was being 
overthrown at Austerlitz. Almost the same moment 
which saw Tasmania proclaimed a colony saw Welling- 
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ton's troopa clambering up the breach at Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

The drums and tramplings of such eveots as thèse 
are still audible in history; and jet, meaaured by 
permanent resuha, the apparently tame and couimon- 
place incidents in Âustralasian hiatory hâve eontributed 
more to the true welfare of the human race, and the 
permanent wealth of the world, than not a few of the 
more reBounding events which occurred at the same 
moment of time under European skies, and seemed to 
overshadov them in scale by an almost measureless 
arithmetic. Ëvents, it must be repeated, bave to be 
set in the perspective of history, and tried by the final 
ju^ment of history, before their true importance can 
be understood. 
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The fleet dropped anchor in Botany Bay on Jamiary 
18, 1788. Fhillip saw, wîth a single glance, that tbe 
site was unsuited to his purpose, and he set ont in an 
open boat to explore Fort Jackson. It was a titting 
reward tb&t he, Brst of ail Englishmen, sitting In the 
stern-sheets of his boat, looked tbrough tbe stately 
eliffs tbat guard tbe entrance to Sydney Harbour, and 
saw wbat he at once pronouneed to be " tbe most 
beautiful harbour in the world." On January 24, 
within lésa than a week after the Si/rius had dropped 
ancbor in Botany Bay, Pbillip gave ordera for the 
transfer of tbe aettlement to Sydney. 

On that very day, two sbips flying atrange colours 
were seen in tbe offing. Great was tbe alarm, and vlld 
tbe guesses. Tbey were Dutcbmen, corne to asaert 
tbeir claîm to New Holland ! Tbey were Frencbmen ; 
and tbougb there was peace at tbat moment betwlxt 
France and England, yet tbese particular sbipa might 
well bave a boatile purpose. As a matter of fact, 
tbe sbips were tbe Bcnissole and the Aatrolaie, imder 
tbe command of tbe ill-fated La Ferouse. It is usual 
to say tbat tbe wbole history of Âustralasia turned 
on the circumstance tbat Pbillip dropped ancbor in 
Botany Bay six days before La Perouse arrived. Tbere 
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18 " real justification," according to ProfesBor Jenks, for 
the saying that England won Âustralia by exactly those 
six days. It is true that Cook's ceremony, when he 
hoisted the flag on Possession Island, eighteen years 
before, did not constitute a valid title until it was aus- 
tùned by actual occupation. But the title-deed to a 
continent is not to be determined by an anxious balance 
of dates ; it is settled by a rougher logic. If La Ferouse 
kad arrired six days before Fhillip, it uiight bave occa- 
sioned Bome perplexity at the moment; but it would 
not hâve seriously defiected the course of history, for 
the commander of the French ahips had no orders to 
attempt a settlement, and no means for effecting one. 

Two days afterwardfi, on JaDuary 26, 1788, Fhillip 
took formai possession of Sydney Cove ; twelve days 
later — on Febmary 1 — the eolony was proclaimed, and 
Fhillip read his commission. This was one of the most 
spacious documents known to history. The territory 
of New South Wales was defined to inelude the whole 
eastem coast of Âustralia, from Cape York to Tasmania, 
with the one hundred and thirty-fifth d^;ree of longi- 
tude Ëast, for its western boundaiy; "the adjacent 
islands of the Faoïfic Océan," within the same degrees 
of latitude as the mainland, were also included. The 
" New South Wales " which Fhillip buttoned up in his 
commission, in a word, took in Queensland, Victoria, 
Tasmania, most of South Australia, the New Hébrides, 
Fyi, the Friendly and Society groupa, and a great part 
of New Zealand. The Foreign Office or Admiralty 
clerk who drew up that commission certainly thought 
imperially, if not in actual continents. 

The settlement grew slowly and with infinité suffer- 
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ing. Kot often bas humaa patience been more cruelly 
taxed than wos Fhillip's in the control and manf^ement 
of this strange community, Bet amid lonely seas, and 
on the edge of an unexplored continent. Hère was a 
stretch of arid soil, say 50 mîles by 40, set between the 
gloomy cUffs of the Blue Mountain» and the empty 
and uncharted sea ; a vost natural gaol, and, ît may 
be added, no more capable of providing for its own 
vants than an ordinary gaol. It was as though the 
occupants of a Bcore of English gaols had heen cmptied 
on the floor of a désert, with no imprisoning walls, 
almost no varders, and its sources of food supply on 
the other side of the world. Two years after FhilUp 
hoistod his âags at Sydney an officiai retum showed the 
number of persons victualled in New South Wales to 
be 1715. Of thèse, 1266 wer© conyicts. In this com- 
munity of nearly 1800 people there were, excluding 
female convicts, only 4f6 women; of the 108 chil- 
dren în the settlemeot 56 were children of convicts. 
There were rto iree settlers. This was on July 27, 1792. 
Two years later — Âugust 25, 1794— -the numbera in the 
settlement had risen to 4679, and of thèse 4137 had to 
be Tictualled from the puhlio stores, as though they 
formed a besieged garrison. The free people consisted 
of 50 men and 29 women, 

Âustralia now sends enormous food-suppHes — many 
millions sterling in value — frozen méat, fruit, butter, 
wheat, &G. — to the great markets of the world. In 1910 
almost exactly as much wheat came into British ports 
from Âustralia as from Canada and the United States 
put together. It is difficult to realise that a lîttle more 
than a hundred years ago a tiny community of 4000 
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people on Australian soîl had to be spoon-fed wltb 
rations drawn from. Great Britain, from the Cape, or 
£rom China, and stood in imminent danger of perish- 
ing of mère famine. But the convicts were not &rmeTS, 
and there were no instructors sent out to teach them 
bow to &rm. Fhillip, with oharacteristic shrewdness, 
wrote to bis officiai superiors that, if fiftji &rmerB 
were sent out as tree settlers, the settlement would 
maintain itself. But no farmers came, and the distrcss 
to vhicb the settlement was ^ain and again reduced 
from sheer lack of food seems almost incredible. The 
chief préoccupation of Phîllip was how to find enough 
for bis hungry flock to eat. More than once be cast 
into the gênerai stock the scanty supply of fleur be 
had in his own bina. 

Famine hung like some black shadow over the 
infant settlement. An expressive sign of the perpétuai 
risk of vaut under which Fhillip's strange charge 
existed is found in the stem seyerity with which the 
theft of food was punished. It was the laat and worst 
of crimes, a sin ^ainst the gênerai interest. The fîrst 
exécution in the history of the colony was that of a lad 
seventeen years of âge wbo was hanged for the theft of 
food. Later no less tban six mannes were executed 
in one dreadful batcb for the same crime. In 1790 
the food supply threatened to disappear completety. 
Ëveryone was fed from the public stores, and steadîly, 
week by week, the rations were eut down till they 
almost reaobed vanishing point. On Àpril 20 the 
daily allowance was so insufficient that labour was 
almost universally suspended; nobody had strength 
enough to work left. 
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Csptain Hill, from whose letters we bave already 
quoted, describes himself, wheii living in quarters vith 
the régiment in Sydney, as being "little better than 
a leper, obliged to lire on a scanty pittance of sait 
provisions, witbout a vegetable except wbeo a good 
neigbbour robs bis own stomacb io compassion for 
me." When the second captain in tbe régiment lived 
on sucb terms, it can easily be îmf^ined what was the 
diet of the conviots. 

Ând yet Great Britain was expending in the meie 
food supply of thèse convicts au avert^ sum of not 
less than £23,000 a year. Âccordiog to an estimate 
pubîished in England, in 1791 the 2029 convicts up to 
that date shipped from England to New South Wales 
had cost Great Britain not less than £300 per man. 
If tbis particular division of convicts survived trans- 
portation twenty yeats, it was computed tbat each 
by that time would bave cost England £1500. Tbe 
actual cost of the settlement to Great Britain for 
tbe first thirty-four years was £10,000,000, an avenue 
of nearly £300,000 a year. Transportation was not 
for England an economical mode of deahi^ with its 
criminals. 

Tbe price of food, when bougbt in the scanty market 
that existed in Sydney, of course soared to strange alti- 
tudes. Macarthui, writing in 1795, says that beef, 
when it could be bougbt, cost from 48. to 58. a pound. 
A cow was valued at £80 ; a horse, no matter wbat its 
condition and faults, was wortb £100. 

Perhaps the most curious bits of literature yielded 
by the early records of tbe expédition are tbe returns 
as to stock. Tbe officiai list, dated May 1, 1788, shows 
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7 borses, 29 sheep, 2 buUs, 5 covs, 5 rabbits, 122 fowls, 
and 87 chickens, &o. Thèse were brought from the 
Cape. On September 28 of the same jear, Phillip 
record» that only one sheep remained alive, and that 
solitary sheep was the représentative of the innumerable 
flocks of Âuatralia to-day. The " five rabbits," how- 
ever, multïplied themselves more diligentlj and tra^- 
cally than any other animal represented on the ori^nfd 
stock aheet, and to-day the Australîan States bave 
spent liteially millions trying to extirpate their de- 
scendants. 

The original bulls and cows imported by Phillip 
plainly grev diaguated -with the ignorance of their 
ownera and the scanty grass about them, and they 
preaently wandered off on their own account in search 
of better conditions. Energetic and persistent attempts 
were made to recover them, but in Vfùn, and it was 
supposed that the natives had killed and eaten them. 
But events showed that thèse lost cattle were wiser 
than their owners. Seven years afterwards they were 
discovered grazing on the rioh flats of the Nepean 
River, and they had multiplied into a fat and pros- 
pérons herd. By their own unguided and unassisted 
exertions they had demonstrated the titness of the new 
continent for being one of the great meat-producing 
lands of the world. 

Perhaps one of the worst disappointments Phillip 
sufiered was in the character of the convicts entrusted 
to him. The convicts, classified on the basis of char- 
acter, consisted of two distinct groups. One— and the 
smallest — section was made up of oriminals in the 
ordinary sensé of the word — the moral débris of greftt 
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English citieB ; and more oseless human m&terial for the 
purposes of a new settlement can hardly be im£^med. 
Maoy were old, many were sick and incapable of any 
form of labour ; ail were ignorant and helpless, vhen 
they veie not dangerous. There were, of course, some 
clever braîns amoi^t the conyicts, and some with 
éducation enough to attend to the stores and see the 
provisioDS issued; but of the more intelligent of his 
convicts Fhilhp records, " they are the greatest villfùns 
we hâve." He was discovering, what the whole ex- 
périence of mankind proTes, that when to a rogue's 
conscience and appetites there is added a quick and 
educated brain, the result is a human pest of the most 
dangerous type. When Phillip drew up his marines 
and coDTÏcts on their first parade on Âustralian soil, 
the spectacle was extraordinary. It was as though not 
only a dozen gaols, but s dozen infirmaries — with a 
stray iâiot-aeylum or two — had emptied their human 
contents on that particular patch of Boil. It would 
hâve been difScult to discover at that moment any 
other 2000 human beings on the face of the planet less 
fitted to lay the foundstions of a new State. And it 
must be remembered that for five years afterwarda — 
until 1793 — not a &ee settler was sent out to New 
South Wales. 

The purely criminal section of Phillip's conricts had 
the helplessness of children, the ignorance of savages, 
and the âerce appetites of wild beasts ; but they had 
in addition a certain quality of almost incredible sim- 
plicity. Many groups broke away from the settlement 
and took to the bush, usually being recaptured, or re- 
tuming themseWes after enduring incredible haidships. 
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Their plans of esc&pe when ezplained were vorthy of 
a lunatic asylum. They hoped to reach China, or the 
Cape of Qood Hope, on foot ! 

Famine, of course, bred discontent amongst even the 
officiai staff of the settlement ; amongBt such a clsss of 
conyicts as we hâve described, it jielded a perpétuai 
harvest of conapitacies and revolts. And yet, working 
under such conditions, on euch a field and with such 
material, Phillip plodded on from day to day, never 
loBing either his head, or his temper, ot even his cheerful- 
ness. He punished rarety, but when he did ït was with 
décision and severity. Slowly, and with an unhurrying, 
unioitering industry which somehow suggests the toil 
by which the coral insect builds its cell under the 
stroke of the sea-breakers, Phillip built up the strange 
community of which he was the head. 

Once, and only once, a Sash of impatience lighta up 
Phillîp's plodding sentences as he refers to the convicte 
under his charge. " The only considération," he ssys, 
" which could make amenas for beii^ surrounded by 
the most infamous of mankind, is anxiety to render a 
very essential service to my country by the establish- 
ment of a colony sure to be a valuable acquisition to 
Great Britain." He adds : " It is to your Lordshtp and 
Nepean alone that I make a déclaration of this kind." 
But the truth ]s that of the sad company of exiles under 
Phillip's rule many were " criminals " only in a technical 
sensé and in character, and were by no means " the 
most infamous of mankind." 

It was, it must be remembered, a cruel âge, an âge 
of ferocious laws and of pitiless administration. The 
Act which punished pocket-pickîng with death was still 
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in force ; the hangmau's rope «as the penalty for a 
theft of the amount of 40s. In a debate on a Bill 
making it a capital offence to destroy any tree, shnib, 
or plant in a garden, Sheridan, with bitter wit; contended 
that " gooaeberry bushes ought not to be fenced round 
with gibbeta." He asked whether, under the pretence 
of protecting nursery gardens, they proposed to m&ke 
it felony for a schoolboy to rob an orchard. As a matter 
of faot, many of the conviets sent out to Âustralia were 
mère boys, guUty of offences for which to-day a caning 
would be thought an adéquate punishment. 
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THE BULE OF THE WHIP 

The liBt of convicts carried bj the ârst fleet, with full 
detùls of their offences and sentences, appears as an 
appendis to Phillip's account of hia voyage. Out of 
775 who began the voyage, only twenty were sentenced 
to fourteen years' transportation, and only tbirty-six 
to tranBportation for life. Only fifty-eis of the whoie 
number, as a matter of fact, had been guîlty of any 
serious offenoe ; and the crimes of which some out of 
even thèse fifty-six had commîtted would to-day be 
deemed amply punished by a brief impriBonment. The 
sentences of the remaining 719 were for seven years 
or under. This single bit of arithmetic shows that 
the offences of which this little army of expatriated 
crimiuals had been guilty were not of a very black 
tint. 

Many of the convicts were political offenders, of whom 
the so-called " Scotch martyrs " may be taken as a type. 
Their case is one of the scandais of judicial hiatory. 
Falmer waa a Unitarian minister, a Cambridge man ; 
Muir was an advoeate. They were sentenced to be 
transported for political apeeches and writinga which 
to-day would be reckoned hanniess platitudes. The 
Irish convicts, six years later, numbered nearly 2000 — 
about half the whole maie population of the aettlement. 
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Of thèse, many were transported bj sentence of court- 
martial during the rising in 1798. The niceties of law 
are hardly likely to be observed in a civil war ; and many 
of thèse Irish rebels were Isnded in New South Wales 
without the sentenced men themaelTes, or anybody else, 
knowing the term for vhich they were sentenced. 

Some of them were men who had held good positions, 
and were, as a matter of fact, of good character. Their 
political opinions may hâve been villainous, but their 
morals were good, &nd QoTemor King found himaelf 
embarrassed in deaUog with them, He writes to 
Downii^ Street : " We can scsrcely divest ourselves of 
the common feelings of humanity so far as to send a 
physician, a formerly reapected shoriff of a county, a 
Roman Catholic priest, or a Protestant clergyman and 
family to the grubbing-hoe or timber-carriage." It 
marks the exceptional character of some of thèse 
conviets — prieats or elei^ymen — that Lord Hobart, 
replying to King, authorised him to allow to some of 
thèse clérical conviets "some moderate compensation 
if they could be usefully employed as schoolmasters 



Âmongst the ciiminals carried by the transports to 
Âustralia, in a word, were many who were uot guilty of 
" crime " in the ordinary sensé, or were guilty of it only 
ÎQ a degree and in a form whlch to-day would be visited 
with a trivial âne. There remaiited, aswe hâve already 
saîd, a mass of genuine criminals — ignorant, brutal, 
and apparently inaccessible to any other argument than 
the whip and the hangman's rope. Ând certainly the 
Ënglish Gtovemment did not pretend to employ upon 
them any mildei remédiai agencies. The ârst fleet, 
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which started with 756 coavicts for Auatralia, had, 
as we bave seeo, only one chaplaîu, one Bible, and not 
even one schoolmaster. 

Of course, those first batches of convicts were in no 
sensé tbe "foundera" of Àustralia. They endured 
much ; but tbey founded notbing, discovered notbing, 
built notbing, contributed notbing to tbe coming State, 
Tbey resembled a patcb of buman compost flung on 
soil wbich was afterwards to be tumed into a gardon. 
Tbe compost bas gone. It pei'baps made tbat particulat 
patch of soil a little richer, for, in tbe gênerons alcbemy 
of Nature, decay itself ia made tbe servant of growtb. 
But what relation bas the beauty of tbe gardon — its 
verdure, its riob and sweet-scented fruits — to tbat far- 
off and fot^otten patch of evil-smellmg compost ï Tbe 
true founders of AustraUa were the free settlers tbat 
came Uter, dravn at first by tbe wide, ricb landscapes 
of the continent ; and drawn later, and in vast and 
burrying orowds, by the magie whisper of gold. But 
no free settlers landed in Àustralia for five years after 
tbe ârst âeot dropped anchor in Botany Bay. 

Tbe Irifih convicts were the most combustible of ail 
the wild and lawless éléments in that early settlement 
at Port Jackson. They were mainly the buman débris 
from tbe rising of 1798, and weie as inflammable as 
touch-paper, as simple-minded as cbildren — as ready 
to follow a leader, and as incapable of choosing one, 
as cbildren ; and they bad ail the deligbt in fighting 
natural to their race and blood. They were perpetually 
exploding in planless riots, or hreaking away from the 
settlement in semi-lunatic endeavours to reach " China," 
or tbe Cape of Good Hope, with no otber means of 
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transit than their own bare feet and sturdy legs. For 
months they would be docile and good-tempered ; thon 
— no one, least o£ ail themaelves, exactly knew why — 
they would explode in some wild adventure. The 
arrivai of a ehip with a new batcb of oonviots frora 
Ireland waa generally the signal for an outbreak which 
shook the whole eettlement to its foundations. " When 
cbecked," Govemor King wrote to Lord Hobart, "no- 
thing more ia heard about it titl the next ship arrives. 
It is the people who arrived bere by the last ships who 
make thèse attempts, and not tbose who bave been 
hère any time." 

The settlement, in a word, was not merelj a huge, 
wall-less gaol — full of criminals under sentence, and with 
no suffîcient guarda over them. It was, in addition, an 
ÏDsufficiently armed garrison, trembling perpetually on 
the verge of outbreak and mutiny, and the taie of the 
greatest and most formidable of thèse mutinies is well 
wortb teUing. 

Phillip resigned bis office in l'792. After a some- 
what belpless interregnum of nearly three years, he 
was succeeded by Hunter, who, in tum, in 1800, was 
followed by King. AU three were sailors, and King, 
who had been lieutenant on the Siriits, bad a good 
seaman's instinct for discipline, and knew how to deal 
with mutiny. By this time the population bad in- 
creased to over 5000, of whom more than one half were 
convicts, King formed anned associations of the free 
settlers and of the emancîpated convicts, and practieally 
kept the settlement under martial law. There was a 
constant search for arms, and only one musket waa left 
for each household. Public meetii^ were forbidden 
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with a stenmeas whicb at this distance of time seems 
nothing less thaax amusîng. 

Undei the Seditious Meetings Âct of Qeorge III, no 
meetings of more than twelve persons could be held, 
or, under penalty of death, could continue together one 
hour after having been required by a mi^strate to 
disperse. King introduced this law into New South 
Wales, and carried it to an almost incredible severity. 
He reduced the number of persons forbidden to 
assemble in "public meeting" to two, and the time 
allowed for their dispersai to half an hour. He clothed 
" any person with the description of a free man " with 
the right to call upon any "public meeting" of two 
persons to disperse, under penalty of death. À house 
under whose roof a séditions meeting was held was 
to be demolished. Two persons detected in séditions 
conversation actually receîved 500 lashes eaoh, and the 
500 lashes were administered in equal proportions at 
Sydney, Farramatta, and Toongabbie, as a moral object- 
lesson to those three settlements. Thèse were stem 
conditions, calculated not so much to prevent a con- 
spiracy as to provoke one, 

Ând conspiracies came, or threatened to corne, al- 
moBt oonstantly. Towards the end of 1800, Govemor 
Hunter, in view of the fact that "certain séditions 
assemblies hâve been held in différent parts of this 
oolony, to the great danger of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment and public peace," appolnted a small committee 
of offîcers and magistrates to inquire into thèse reports ; 
and the évidence laid before this committee is stîll in 
existence, and makes curious reading. The first witness 
was a Roman Catholîc priest, named Harold, himself 
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a oottTÏct, but a mao of charooter. He refused to giva 
the authority for hls statements, but told the oommittee 
that "eome of the Irish had revealed to him a plot to 
surprise the outposts, seize their anns, and proceed to 
headquarters to overthrow the Government." "You 

d d fools," was Harold's comment on the Bcheme, 

" had you not better be content with the Govemment 
you hâve than set up one of yourselves, wbich would 
soon tum ont to be one of tyranny and oppression ? " 
Matters, Harold said, were mucb more forward than 
was imagined. The plan was to capture a sbip, the 
Buffalo, lying in the harbour, and to rouse the dis- 
contented settlers at the Hawkesbury. Harold, with 
unclerical enei^y, claimed that be "had influence 

euough to d the business, and he had d d it." 

Ânother witness said that " a numbet of his country- 
men, some of whom wore high heads, were in a plot to 
overthrow the Government by putting Govemor King 
to death, and conflning Govemor Hunter. Many of 
the Boldiers were ready to join, uid take their guns to 
South Head. They intended to lîve on the farms of 
the settlers until they heard from France, whtther the 
insurgents meant to despatch a ship. Pikes had been 
made to serve as arms." Of a number of men known 
to be staunch, each was to engage ten other men 
upon the principle of secrecy. A code of ragnals was 
arrangea. The mga by wbich one conspirator could 
recc^;nJ8e another was "by placing the forefînger of 
the left hand in the palm of the right, and closing the 
same ; if this eign was understood, it would be acknow- 
ledged by the party challenged dasping two forefingers 
of tbe right hand in the left hand ; in case of no signal 
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by ângers, then the accost was to be, ' What news ? ' 
which was to be answered by, ' A ship coming ' ; then, 
' What ship î ' anawer, ' A store ship ' ; snother signal 
was, ' Are ail finends thete ? ' answer, ' Yea, till death.' " 

The évidence was strong enough to convince the 
conunittee, who reported to Hunter that " varions 
nnwarraDtable consultations and séditions meetings 
bave been assembled by several of tbe disaffected Irish 
convictB, tendii^ to excite a apirit of discontent which 
was fast ripening to a serions revolt, and conséquences 
the inost dreadfuL" They gave in a list of persons 
upon wbom they advised should be inflicted the 
penalty of 500 lashes each. 

King, a few days afterwards, took charge of atTairs. 
He referred the report of the commlttee to a second 
committee, consisting of officers of the New South 
Wales corps. Thèse took a still stemei view of the 
situation. "We are unanimously of opinion," they 
reported, "that the intentions of the insui^ents were 
to effect a plan of a niost wicked and dangerous 
character, subversive of ail order and tranquiÛity " ; 
and they raised the standard of punisbment accord- 
ingly. Five convicts were to receive 1000 lashes each, 
and a number of othera 500 each, and afterwards "to 
be conveyed to some secluded isle belonging to the 
territory, there to remain for the term of their original 
sentences employed in hard labour." If rébellion could 
be beaten out of the huraan body with a cat-o'-nine- 
tails, King was strongly urged to undertake that cruel 
feat. 

Ail this goes to show — what might easily be antici- 
pated — that a community consisting one-half of 
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crîminals and the other half of Irishmen transpotted 
for rébellion, with very inadéquate means of restraint^ 
was in imminent danger of explosion ; and an explosion 
might happen at any moment. 

The gênerai state of the colony is painted in lurid 
colours in a letter by a free settler named Suttor to 
Sir Joseph Banks, written after the famous outbreak 
of 1804, and dated March 10, but describing the state 
of things which existed for nearly twelve months. 
" The mère récital of the crimes which had heen com- 
mitted during that period," he says, "is shocking to 
human nature— râpes, murder, and robbery. No person 
is secure in the colony in either life or property. The 
settlers are defenceless and unprotected, their very 
name is a term of dérision. Wbat prospecta hâve a 
settler and bis family ? His business he oannot 
properly attend, for he nevei lays down without the 
fear of being broken into before moming." 

In 1804 came the one insurrection ÂustraUa bas 
known, a rising which had in it many éléments of real 
danger, and might well bave destroyed the settlement ; 
but which, as a matter of fact, was suppressed in very 
élever &shion, and in almost the shortest time, in the 
whole history of insurrections under any sky. 

No outward signs of trouble appeared ; the settlement 
moved on the dull round of its existence day by day. 
But some r^ue instinct of péril stirred in King's very 
blood. He had the sensé of danger which a man might 
well bave who knew he was living in a magazine which 
a careless match would esplode. Ând he had reason 
for bis disquiet. 

The Irish, at the beginning of 1804, had found, or 
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tmagined they had found, a leader in a coQvict named 
Holt. Holt had taken part in the rising in Ireland of 
1798, and had been the terror of the county of Wick- 
low. He was accepted as a gênerai by the plottii^ 
Irish in Port Jackson, on the strength of his perform- 
ances, or of his own account of those performances, 
in Ireland. But it was one thing to terrorise peasanta 
in Wicklow and quite another thing to lead to a 
successful issue a rising in the convict settlement at 
Port Jackson, under a capable officer like King. Holt, 
as s matter of fact, contributed no useful idea to the 
plans of the insui^nts, and he diaappeared when 
the fighting took place. The one proof of clevemess 
he gave was found in the fact that he succeeded in 
savii^ hia own head — or, rather, his back — from the 
penalty wbich overtook bis fellow-conspirators. He 
managed so adroitly, indeed, that he lived to amass a 
modest fortune in Taamania, and to apend it, years 
after, in a comfortable old âge in Ireland. 

Ânother leader was a French prisoner of war named 
François Duriault, who, finding a prison-hulk in Eng- 
land intolérable, had volunteered, with a comrade, to 
go to Àustralia and begin wine-making as an industry 
there. He received a grant of land, was paid a good 
salary, and had every argument for living a quiet life. 
But France and England were at war, and the chance 
of leadership in a rising which would pull down the 
British flag in Sydney was too tempting for him. 
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THE CONVICT BI31NG OF 1804 

The secret of the coming iuBurrection was kept wîth 
strange success, congidering so man; Irishmen were 
involved in it. Within twenty-four houre of the 
outbreak no whisper of it hcid reached the authoritiea. 
The signal for the rising was to be given at Castle Hill, 
between Farramatta and Windsor, where there waa a 
camp of some 300 Irish convieta, under a scanty guard, 
Gonsisting of a few convict constables, who promptly 
joined the rebels when the insurrection broke ont. 
March 4 was fixed as the date ; the password was " St. 
Peter." It was confidently expected that ail the Irish 
conTÎcts, nearly 2000 in number, would fling themselves 
into the fray. Many of the English convicts shared in 
the plot, and, after tho rising had failed, one of the 
witnesses deposed that the Irish conspirators " had 
arranged to plaoe their English allies in front, and in 
such a situation that they would be compelled to fight 
or be put to death by those behind them." This was 
ingenious, but hardly showed good comradeship. 

March 4 was a Sunday. The day passed quietly ; the 
chaplain at Castle Hill preached his uBual drowsy 
sermon to the usual sleepy congrégation. Night came, 
starless and black. Suddeqly a house in the little 
Bettlement broke mto fiâmes. It was the aiga&l for the 
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lising, aod from every part of the little camp a tempest of 
shouts broke out. The convictB nished from their huts 
and proceeded to plunder every houae, and to search 
for armB and liquor. To their great âe%ht the officiai 
flagellator of the camp was discovered, hidden beneath 
a bed, in one of the houses plundered. He was dragged 
out with âerce shouts of delight, a stormy court-martial 
vas held over him, and he waa Ûogged with his own 
vhip bj one eneigetic rebel after another, to the very 
point of death. The luzury of flo^ing the man who 
had ao often plied his vhip on their backs, indeed, 
occupied the rebels vhen they should bave been 
marching on Pansmatta, and when success or defeat 
— ^freedom or the hangman's rope — hung on each 
moment. 

The plan of the tebels, as far as they had one, was to 
match on Parramatta, which was guûded by only tîfty 
soldiers, and seize the arms there. They calculated 
that within a few hours they would be 1500 strong, 
and would hâve the aettlement at their mercy. None 
of their leaders, however, had wit enough to Hing a 
cordon of aentinels round the revolted camp at Caatle 
Hill, and prevent wamlng teaching the other threat- 
ened points. The watchman at Castle Hill esoaped, 
and, running light-footed through the nîght, reaohed 
Parramatta and gave the alarm. Before midn^ht 
the dnims were beating in the streets of the little 
township there, the tiny garrison was under arms, 
and, for the rebels, the chance of surprise had 
vanished. 

That the posùbility of success had slipped out of 
their haudfi did not, however, trouble them. They 
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had adjoumed to tho summit of a hill near their camp, 
and were perfeetlj happy m the possession of a few 
kegs of spirita, and in the business of plundering the 
houses near at hand, while tbeir leaders were trying in 
vain to get them into military shape. 

Meanvhile, at midnight, another breathless messei^er 
brought the news of the rising to Sydney. King had 
a seaman's faculty for acting promptly at the challenge 
of danger, and in this crisis he showed décision of the 
finest quaUty. As ît happened, a frigate, the Caleuita, 
vas lying at anchor in the Cove. It vas on the point 
of sailing, and if the revoit had been held OTer for a 
couple of days the Calcutta would hâve been a hundred 
miles outside the Heads, and the vhole situation might 
hâve been changed. King's first step was to ask the 
commander of the CaZcvMa to land as many marines 
and seamen as he could spare. It was a seaman's 
appeal to a seaman — an appeal E^ainst mutiny — and 
within an hour 140 seamen and marines were on the 
parade ground, ready to open fîre on any enemy. Tiny 
squads of marines and of the local forces were distri- 
buted at the chief points through Sydney, and, as 
Colonel Paterson, who was in command, reported, 
"Before one o'clock" — ^within an hour, that is, of the 
news of the rising having reached Sydney — "I had 
every mâle inhabitant of Sydney under the protection 
of the troops, well knowing, at the same time, that 
many of them only waited to hear the resuit of their 
schemes at Farramatta. Every house was searched for 
arma; and hefore ten o'clock on the moming of the 
6th," says Colonel Paterson, " I was in possession of 
nearly the whole," AU communications with Parra- 
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matta, by land or water, were stopped, and Sydney 
was Bafe. This vas action prompt enougb to bave 
sattsâed Nelson bimself. 

Eing, meanwbile, wîth a good commander'B instinct 
for beii^ at tbe point of danger, had bimself aet ont for 
Parramatta. It was the good fortune of tbe aettlement 
to bave in itB local forces, at tbat moment, an officer, 
Major Jobn&ton, wbo waa ezactly the man to deal with 
sucb an emergency. Johnston was a soldier of tbe 
swift, hard-bitting type ; cool, darii^, quick-witted, witb 
tbe sure glsnce of a true Boldier for tbe point wbere to 
strike. And be stnick with a décision and judgment 
wbicb, on a lai^r fîeld, and dealing witb larger bodies 
of men, migbt bave won bim bistoric faîne. King's 
best contribution to the defeat of the rebels waa the 
bappy intuition wbicb made bim sélect Johnston to lead 
the attack upon them. Colonel Paterson was directed 
to remain In command at Sydney ; a detachment under 
Johnston was to marcb at once to the scène of tbe 
rising. Tbe news of the outbreak at Castle Hill reached 
Sydney at midnigbt. Bj 1.30 A.M., Johnston, with 
a party consisting of two offieers, two sergeants, and 
fifty-two rank and file, was marching at speed to 
Parramatta. If the rebels wasted their time in flogging 
their flagellator, and drinking spirits at Castle Hill, 
King wasted none in Sydney. 

Johnston pushed on in the darkness at speéd, reacb- 
ing Parramatta by daybreak, and picking up a few 
armed settlers — a sheriff's officer, a tailor, some half- 
dozen convict overseers and farmers — in bis swift 
marcb ; but when he reached Parramatta the force 
under his command was still the mere&t handful. He 
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halted at the barracks about twenty minutes to rest hia 
tired men, and then, by King's directions, divided his 
detachment ; one-balf under Lieutenant Davis took tbe 
direct road to Castle Hill, tbe other half, under Johnston 
bioiself, marched along tbe Toongabbie Road. 

On reacbing Toongabbie, Johnston found tbe rebels, 
in number about 400, holding tbe summit of tbe hill. 
How was he, with one sergeant and twentj-six rank and 
iile, assisted by a tailor and a few convict constables 
and farmers with muskets, to attack 400 rebels percbed 
on a height in this fasbion ? 

The odds were desperate, less than 40 i^inst 400 ! 
But as a matter of fact it was cme against 400. 
Johnston's little band of footsore privâtes, if left to 
themselves, would never bave attacked. It was tbe 
fierce energy of their leader that drove them tbrough 
the long night-marcb, and was now about to fling them 
on a mass of rebels outnumbering them by ten to one. 
For Bo much does one fearless and masterful spirit 
count in war 1 

For bis part, Johnston was sure both of bimself and 
bis men. The rebels were before him, and he did not 
waste a moment before attaeking. Had he halted, and 
meditated, the rebels would bave found time to count 
bis force and compare the numbers with their own, 
and that bit of arithmetic might well bave taught 
them daring. But tbe swift, unfaltering audacity with 
which Jackson came on gave them no opportunity for 
arithmetical calculations of any sort. 

Johnston was a tactician as well as a hard fighter. 
He knew how to use bis brain as well as the muskets 
of bis men, and in bis despatch be relates how he 
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" debached a corporal vith four privâtes and some six 
volunteers, armed with muskets, to take them in the 
flank, whilst I proceeded with the rest up the hill." It 
would be interesting to know the name of that corporal 
who, with four privâtes and six civilian volunteers, thus 
proceeded to take a body of 400 rebels " in the flank." 

Meanwhile, Johnston himself was comtng up the 
hill with his little party in military order, and visiblj 
meant business. So disquieting was the cool resolution, 
as well as the swiftness, of his approach, that the rebels 
began to waver. Little groups fell back, makii^ for 
" the Hawkesbury Road, whete they expected to be 
joined by the Irish from the convict camp on that 
river. When a body of rebels, under such circumstances, 
b^ns to disint^rate, the process is apt to be swift, and 
Johnston pushed on, only to find the crest of the hill 
empty. The rebels were making an active strategical 
movement to the rear. Picking up his tiny flanking 
party, with îts breathless corporal, he followed them, 
and after a pursuit of ten miles — ^for the Irish travellod 
fast — came in sight of them. 

Johnston's fighting party of twenty-âve privâtes, ooe 
corporal, and half a dozen civilians, had now marched 
forty-five miles since they had set out from Sydney in 
the darkness, a little after the preceding midnight. 
They were tbirsty, leg-weary, exhapsted. Johnston 
looked at his men. He had himself marched twenty- 
eight miles on their flank, leading his horse before he 
mounted it ; and he kaew that his men had reacbed 
the limit of their powers. The lighter-footed Irishmen 
would outmarch them, and escape. Johnston saw that 
he must, by some trick, dotain the rebels till his tired 
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men could corne within hitting distance of them ; so he 
rode quickly forward, accompanied by a aiugle tiooper, 
and by Mr. Dickson, a Roman CathoHc priest. 

He drew bridle when within a few yards of the rebelfl. 
Then he flung up his hand, and with a far-heard com- 
manding Toice cried " Hait ! " Somehow that caU ran 
oTer the trampling orowd, and arreeted il. The rebels 
tumed their dusty and peispiring faces towards the 
Eang's offîcer who challenged them ; some of them 
began to handle their muskets in readiness for âring. 
Johnston's eyes ran over the mass before him. It still 
numbered, as was afterwards ascertained, nearly 300; 
and Johnston knew that he had only those twenty-five 
tired privâtes, with leas than a dozen volunteers, a mile 
or more behind, with wTiich to defeat this formidable 
and armed crowd. But he neTer faltered. He had 
halted within easy speakïng distance, and, âinging up 
his hand agam with an imperlous gesture, he commenced 
to speak to the men. His air of cool authority, and 
something in his haughty Ëgure and commandita voice, 
shook the mass for a moment. Then its mood began 
to harden ; they shouted to Johnston to oome înto the 
middle of them, as their captains were there ; " an 
invitation which," says Johnston, "I refused, telling 
them that I was within pistol-shot, and it was within 
their power to kill me, and their eaptains must hâve 
very little spirit if they would not corne forward and 
speak to me." 

Johnston's figure, with a single trooper sitting care- 
lessly beside him, curiously impressed the rebels. His 
scom for their pistols, and his challenge to their cap- 
tains, somehow pricked tbeïr pride; and after a brief 
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and Btormj debate the two commandera of the rebels 
disentangled thernselves &om the crovd — or were thrust 
forward by it — &nd came up to Johnston. 

He stemlj rebuked their conduct, and called upon 
them to surrender, and proœiBed that, if they did, be 
■ffould make as favourable terms as possible for tbem 
with the Govemor. One of tbe two rebel commanders 
fuiBwered that " they would hâve dealh or liberty," and 
shoved signs of falling back on his companlons in a 
very warHke mood. Johnston acted with prompt déci- 
sion. He was still within easy musket-shot of the 
cTowd ; but he seized the rebel captain by the throat, 
and, as he wrote the story afterwards, "claped my 
pistol to bis head " — spelling was not Johnston's strong 
point : he could perform a daring deed, but could not 
describe it. His trooper, who must bave had a touch 
of Johnston's spirit, instantly foUowed his major's ex- 
ample, and seized the other rebel leader, and the two 
oaptûns were hurried, one with the pistol at the back 
of his head, the other with the point of a sword betwixt 
his shoulders, into Johnston's party that Just then had 
come in sight. 

Johnston put his captives în chai^ of a file of men, 
formed his soldioi'S in line, and led them in an instant 
chai^ on the main body of the rebels. The fire of 
Johnston's line was quick and deadly, that of the rebels 
in reply was expended chieây in air. As Johnston's 
line, too, came on, swift and unfaltering, its are — a line 
of darting points of flame through the white smoke — 
grew more deadly ; till at last the rebels broke, and ran 
in ail directions, leaving twelve killed and six wounded 
on the ground, and twenty-six prisoners. 
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Johnston had done a really brillianb bit of work. 
Within twenty-four hours he had marohed forty-five 
miles, and, with a party of something like thirty men, 
had crushed an insurrection. The aetual time occupied 
in covering those forty-five miles wae only nine hours, 
ae good a bit of marching as is to be found in military 
records. A sheriffs offlcer, a tailor, some convict over- 
seers, with flii settlers, constituted ail the helpers John- 
ston was ahle to pick up on his swift march. Johnston, 
looking back on the story, says of his men : " It shows 
that our poor fellows did not want spirit, and I only 
wish we could hâve had an opportunity of showing it 
on the iSpanish Main." It may be safely said that in 
none of Wellington's campaigns in the Fônînsula was 
there better marching in the ranks, or better leadership 
on the part of an offîcer, than was shown in thîs 
business by Johnston and his men. 

The firat and last insurrection in Sydney was ended, 
and King, a humane man, punished the rebels with 
what to the cruel temper of the time seemed strange 
leniency. He had proclaimed the districts of Patra- 
matta and Castle Hill under martial law ; but the 
proclamation was quickly wîthdrawn. On March 5, 
tho day after the rising broke out, he issued a gênerai 
order, notifying that any person seen out after sun- 
set would be fired on by the patrolling railitary and 
constables, and apprehended and punished accord- 
ingly ; but thîs order, too, was almost at once with- 
drawn. 

Johnston, who had a soldier's stemness and hâte of 
rébellion, dealt more roughly with the rebels as they 
fell înto bis hands. Thus, he reports, " Cunningham, 
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one of the rebel chiefe, who was supposed to be dead 
on the âeld, vas brought in hère alive, and I immedi- 
ately, with the opinion of the oflBcerB, orderod him to 
be hung up." This vas on March 6, ihe second day 
after the insurrection had broken out, to be bo promptlj 
suppressed. Cunningham, by the way, was ezecuted 
at Hawkesbury. He had boasted, on bis march, that 
he would plunder the public store there, and, with 
a touch of grim satire, Johnston hung him on the 
Btaircaae of that very store. 

Out of 200 taken with arma in theïr huids, elght 
were hung — three at Parramatta, three at Castle Hill, 
and two at Sydney. Nine others were flo^ed, re- 
ceiving from 200 to 500 lashes each. But Holt, the 
leader of the insurrection — and who had led it very 
badly — had his life spared, and was sent to Norfolk 
leland, where, wrote Govemor King, " he can do no 
arm " (aie). The Frenchman, who was joint leader 
with Holt, but who, like Holt, disappeared from sight 
as soon as the âghting began, was punished by 
being sent out of the colony ; but with characteristic 
honesty King paid him his salary up to the day of his 
departure. 

The insurrection, thougb so quickly trampled out, 
might easily hâve succeeded. The plana of the rebeU 
went to pièces. Two parties marching to join them 
lost their way, or ioitered plundering solitary houses, 
and BO failed to join. If King had acted less promptly, 
or had been served by an officer less daring in temper 
and swift in stroke than Johnston, the Irish convicts 
from Hawkesbury, at leaat 300 strong, would bave joined 
the rebels, and no one can tell what might then hâve 
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happened. Australîa might hâve had anotber hîstorj I 
Johnston serred the colony mf^niôcently by bis sup- 
pression of the rébellion; and this only makes more 
curious the fact that only four years later he headed 
another rébellion on kis own account. 
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CHAPTER V 

THK 3TRAN0E STORY OP OOVERNOR BLIGH 

YouTHFUL Âustralia had not only its " insurrection " 
but its " révolution,'" and had it early, when it waa 
only twenty years old. It was a bloodless révolution, 
beguQ and ended without imybody being beheaded or 
hanged, and it was acoomplished in the shortest time 
on record in the whole history of révolutions. It took, 
to be exact, some four hours. 

At 6 P.M. on January 26, 1808, Govemor Bligh was 
dining comfortably, and in exactly the company he 
most enjoyed. It waa a little cluster of his tools, men 
he could at the same time despise and use. In Bligh 's 
career, it is a fact proved by a hundred Incidents, that 
when in command of anything, from a man-of-war 
to a colony, he regarded with active dîslîke — not to 
say malignity — anybody of indépendant character or 
respectable life in bis immédiate circle. In the ill-foted 
Bownty, for example, it was his persécution of Fletcher 
Christian, one of his officers, that brought about the 
outbreak. Fletcher Christian was an educated man 
— his brother waa a lawyer who edited Blackstone's 
Com/menta/ries — a man of high spirit and strong will. 
Bligh had flogged the majority of his crew almost to 
the point of desperation ; but the British sailors of 
that period were not easîly flo^ed iuto mutiny. It 
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was an âge in which pity was not counted a virtue, and 
the whip was accepted as part of the ordinary routine 
of thinge, both in the Army and Navy. It was when 
BUgh crowned ail the other indignities heaped on 
Christian, by bringing againfit him a charge of stealing 
cocoanuts, and — a man of piide and spirit— he realised 
that his character and his career alike were to be ignobly 
destroyed, that the miitineers found a leader. 

For Govemor Bligh, January 26 had been an entirely 
aatisfactory day. He had succeeded in making a great 
many people very uncomfortable. The moet influential 
and UBeful citizen in the settlement, Uacorthur, who 
created the wool industry of AuBtralia, was in gaol, put 
there in défiance of law. Âll the offîcers of the New 
South Wales corps, at that moment in Sydney — who 
formed the only court the settlement knew — had re- 
eeived notice to présent themselves to the Govemor 
at nine o'clock the next moming, to answer what was 
practically a charge of high treason; a ebaige drawn 
up by Crossley, a man of Lofamous character, an English 
attomey, who was also a convict, whom Bligh, to the 
scandai of everybody, had taken as his légal adviser. 
There was terror ail through the httle settlement, and, 
as a resuit, Govemor Bligh was happy. 

But at ten o'clock, Govemor Bligh was a prisoner in 
his own officiai résidence. According to one sca,ndalous 
rumour, he was poked out by a private soldiei's musket 
— his coat covered with fluff — &om beneath a bed in a 
servant's room, where he had hidden himself. Ânother 
Government was set up, and, with various persooal 
changes, lasted for over two years, till Govemor 
Macquarie anived from Ëngland to put things straight. 
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Bligh himself vas kept a prisoner in Goveniment House 
for nearly thirteen months ; he waa then put on board 
a ship of war, in which he hovered betwîxt Sydney and 
Tasmanis, breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
^ainst both, for eleven months more, tîU finally he 
betook hiniBelf to England, never to be govemor of a 
colony again. Ând the man who efifected this révolu- 
tion was Major Johnston, the fine soldier who had 
cruahed the ridng of the convicts at Castle Hill, only 
four years before, and who was as prompt and resolute 
in his advance on Govemor Bligh in his officiai rési- 
dence, as he vas in bis onfall upon the rebels on the 
TooDgabbie Road. It îs aurely a curîous circumstance 
that the man who crushed one inaurrection in 1804, 
carried out another on his own account in 1808. 

Trouble in Sydney was inévitable when Bligh, of evU 
famé as having provoked the BotMity mutiny, was sent 
out as govemor. He waa perhaps the most absolutely 
unfit man for the post at that moment in the British 
domiaions. He no doubt had some good qualities. 
He was a practical seaman, and a navigator of excep- 
tionol skill. When the crew of the Bomdy mutinied, 
Bligh was seized, and, with eighteen foUowers, thrust 
into the launcb, a boat only twenty feet long, with 
scanty provisions and no chart. But the British Navy 
of that day bred fine seamen. In that fi*ail and over- 
crowded boat, and with such scanty equipment, Bligh 
found his way across 3618 miles of trackless sea, at the 
end of three months reaching Timor. It was a great feat, 
and for the moment made the world fot^t the tragedy 
of the mutiny, and of the cruelty whioh provoked it. 
Bligh was présent in the battle ofE the Dogger Bank, 
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in 1781. He was captsin of a 64r-giiu ahip imder 
Duncan, in the stubbom ^ht at Camperdown. Ât 
Copenhagen he vas in command of the QlaMtm, a 
54-gun ship, immediately astem of Nelson. After the 
fight, Nelson himself thanked Bligh on hia own quarter- 
deck foi the good aervice he had rendered. 

Bligh had taken part, tbat Is, iu great évente, and, 
as far as fighting waa concemed, had borne himself not 
ignobly. But in time of peace he was a meie human 
irritant, a blister in uniform, a gadfly in a cocked hat, 
It waa not merely that he waa oruel, and Sogged bis 
sailors in season and ont of seaaon. The whip was 
kept buey sis days a week in most Britisb men-of- 
war. But there was a certain impisb quality in Bligh's 
charaoter, an ingenuity in inâicting pain, an artfulness 
of surprise in bis methods of oppression, wbîoh made 
bim intolérable. " The worst of miseries," said Cavour, 
" is the oppreaaion which covers itself with légal forma." 
Bligh found that out before Cavour, and applied it — 
to the discomfort of everybody about him. Nobody 
was ever sure what he would do next — except that it 
would be aomething peculiarly hatefuL 

Macquarie, who waa sent out to take charge of affairs, 
and officiaUy to rehabilitate Bligh, reported him to be 
intolérable. He wrote to Downing Street : " There can- 
not be a doubt that Goremor Bligh was extremely 
unpopular, particularly among the higher orders of 
the people, and from my own short expérience I must 
acknowkdge that he is a most unsati^actory man to 
transact business with, from hia want of candeur and 
décision. It is impossible to place the smallest reliance 
on the fulfilment of any engagement he entera into," &c. 
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Macquarie recites in almost tearful accents the repeated 
and vain attempts he made to get BLigh to start for 
Ëngland. Johnston, again, in bis address to the 
court-martial on bis trial, dwelt on this élément of 
trickiness in Biîgh. " He practised," he says, " a tyranny 
whieh eshibited an extrayagant mixture of syatem and 
caprice," Injustice on the part of Bligh was certain; 
what was uncertain, and kept his unfortunate yictims 
on the rack with suspense, was the form it vould take. 

On occasion, Bligh could openly deiy ail law, but his 
favourite method was to use the forms of law to attain 
illégal ends and to ruin the object of his fury — ail the 
while moralising like a marine Feeksniff. Â strain of 
shiftinesB and meauness, in brief, ran through his nature, 
80 tbat he was despised, as well as hated. Nothing could 
exceed the humility of his tone towards his officiai 
BUperiors. His despatches to Downing Street might 
hâve been written by Uriah Heep; and he re-wrote 
those despatches as privabe letters to his patron, Sir 
Joseph Banks. But nothing could snrpasa his ingenuity 
in dîscovering, and hia arrogance in urging, causes of 
quarrel with those under his command. He quarrelled 
fiiriously with the unfortunate captain that took him to 
Âustralia; lie quarrelled with equal fury with the cap- 
tain who received him after his release by the mutineers 
in Sydney; be brought a court-martial against them 
both. Each courtrmaitial acquitted the accused ofScer, 
but with each unhappy victim Bligh attained his end. 
One was left with ruined fortunes, the other spent 
thirteeo montha in close con&nement before reachii^ 
a court-martial and its acquittai. 

Now, a community suoh as that at Port Jackson, in 
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1807, was the very worat field for Bueh a character as 
B%h. Nowhere else — not even on the quarter-deck of 
a man-of-war — was there more absolute authority put 
ia a single hand ; nowhere else coula be found ao many 
human belles to be tormented, or more helpless under 
ail the caprices of torment ; and nowhere else, perhaps, 
could be found a community in which there were more 
of the éléments of danger présent. One insurrection 
hadjostbeenputdown; Blighhimselfbelieved a second 
was attempted within the fîrst few weeks of his arriTal 
at Port Jackson, 

The sottlement, tn brief, vba a sort of powder-maga- 
zine, and Bligh was a human cracker, cast dancing and 
spluttering within its walls. Is it strange that an 
explosion took place ? The wonder is that it did not 
arrive sooner, that it was attended by so little violence, 
and followed by ahsolutely no disorder. The most 
expressive comment on Bligh's character is found in 
the composure with which the révolution which deposed 
him was accepted by everybody concemed, including 
even the Ministers of the Crown in England. 

Bligh was the protégé of Sir Joseph Banks, and that 
famous botanist and explorer, who was a hâter of his 
enemies good enough to satisfy Dr, Johnson himself, 
was also the most loyal of friends to anyone whom he 
took under his protection. He had naturally great 
influence in officiai circles in ail matters relating to 
Australia. He was a wealthy man and a scîentist, and 
could meet the King's Ministers on a footing of social 
equality. But he had also been Cook's comrade; he 
had actually seen Âustraha, and had even written a 
hook about it. He was consulted like an expert, and 
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gave hîs opinions in the accents of an expert. A Gover- 
nor was wanted for the new settlement, and Banks was 
practically asked to nominate one, He nominated Bligh, 
a fact sufficient to prove that, if Banks understood 
plants, he waa hopelessly incapable of judging men. He 
wrote to Bligh, on March 15, 1805 : 

" In conversation, I was this day asked if I new (sic) 
a man proper to be sent out . . , one who has int^rity 
unimpeached, a mlnd capable of providing its own re- 
sources in diËBculties, without leaning on others fot 
advice, fîrm in discipline, civil in deportment, and not 
subject to whimper and whine when severity of discipline 
îs wanted to meet (emergencies). I immediately an- 
swered : As this man niust be chosen from among the 
post-captùns, I know of no one but Captain Bligh. . . , 
I can, therefore, if you chuse it, place you in the govem- 
ment of the new colony, with an income of £2000 a 
year, and with the whole of the Govemment power and 
stores at your disposai." 

Bligh was thus to bave double the salarj of King, bis 
predecessor, and naturally would imagine that he had 
twice bis authority. Banks rendered many services to 
Âustralia, but ail of them put together would hardly 
compensate for the ïnjury he did the settlement when 
he thus chose a man of Bligh's record and character to 
be its Govemor. 

Bligh sailed for Âustralia in the Sinclair, a transport 
— one of a small convoy — with Captain Short, in the 
Porpoise, a 32-gun ship, in command ; and he promptly 
commenced a séries of quarrels with the unfortunate 
commander of the tiny squadron. Short naturally re- 
gorded hiraself as being in charge of the convoy, and 
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Bligh, a passenger on board one of the ttansports, as 
having no naval authority. His commission as Gover- 
nor did not be^ to run till he had reached Sydney. 
But Bligh looked on himself as being in command of 
the whole squadron. He hoisted his pennanb on the 
Sinclavr, and commenced to give orders to Short and 
everjbody else. The petplexed commander of the 
Porpowe found himself in stralts betwixt his own in- 
structions from the Âdmiraltj and the instructions 
isBued by Bligh from the poop of his transport. Bligh 
came on board the Porpoise, and ordered the ship's 
comp&ny to be mustered, in order that he might read 
his commission to them. Short told BHgh that if this 
were done, the command of the ship would be taken out 
of his hands, aa well as the command of the convoy. If 
Bligh insisted, he said he must retire to his cabin, and 
consider himself a prisoner. Bligh thereupon addressed 
him a written order to retum to his duty and to take 
chaîne of the convoy under his (Bl^h's) directions. 

The quarrel raged throughout the whole of the 
voyage, and at every port Bligh dischai^ed a new 
despatch to Lord Castlereagh, describing the unfortu- 
nate Short's "irritating and vexations conduct to me 
as Govemor and his superior offîcer of naval rank," 
and demanding his removal from the ship. Short vas 
no match for Bligh in letter-writing. "The situation I 
am placed in," he wrote dolefully, "never happened 
before, I am certain, since the navy existed." He had 
served long, and intended settling in Âustralia, and he 
knev how much he would be in Bl^h's power there. 
He WTote to him on board the Sinclair, with a sailor's 
simplicity : " You hâve repeatedly accused me puhlicly 
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of being an anaccommodating mau to a person wbo bas 
ît in bis power to serve me ao much as you migbt. You 
also in a former letter alludod to mj large f&mily. I 
am confident that opporâtion to your wisbeB is not tbe 
way to obtain favour." He shows an almost servïle 
Miziety to disarm Bligh'a anger, as he stnits on tbe 
poop of tbe Sinclair. " I beg, sir, to assure you on my 
Word and honour as an officer, that I bave never opposed 
your wishes from any view but wbat I tbougbt my 
duty, and if I bave err'd, I only want to be convinced 
to make every apology that can be desîred ; but if any 
explanation is wanting on my part, I om willlng to give 
it to any o£Bcer you will bonour me to députe, wbicb 
may brii^ about a reconciliation for the good of Hi& 
Majeety's service, and is what I most ardently désire." 

Bligh, however, was implacable. He persisted in 
issuing signais from tbe Svndavr for the direction of 
tbe convoy, until tbe ezasperated Short called the 
master of tbe transport on board, and told bim " if he 
went before bis beam he would Ëre a sbot across his 
bow; if be did not tben drop astem be would are a 
whole broadside into him." Bligh, in a word, with 
pennant fijing, wanted to take the lead, in his transport, 
of the whole squadron. He wrote again to Castleresgb : 
" I bave had my quiet very mucb disturbed in the 
midst of ill-healtb by Captain Short, and I hope their 
Lordsbips will see the juat cause to remove him from 
undet my command." 

Downing Street was diï^usted with the whole dispute, 
and in an officiai despatch Bligh was informed : " Tbe 
unfortunate différence or misuuderstanding between 
you and Captun Short appeais to bave arisen from 
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very trivial causes, uid to bave pioceeded to a lei^th 
to which it could not possibly hâve advanced bad you 
both been impressed witb a just sensé, situated as you 
were, of tbe propriety, if not necessity, of preserving a 
good anderfitanding witb each otber." 

Bligb, bowever, pursued tbe unfortunate Sbort witb 
unrelenting hâte. After reacbing Fort Jackson be 
inspired a séries of cbaiges against him by one of bis 
own offîcers, tben, by bis autbority as Govemor, con- 
stituted a court of inquiry into tbese cbarges. Tbe 
court left to Bligb's décision whetber Short sbould be 
sent back to England under arrest, to be tried by court* 
martial, and Bligb, of course, decided in faveur of tbat 
course. Sbort waa sent to England, tried, and bonour- 
ably acquitted. But, meanwbile, be bad taken bis wife 
and family, witb his little capital, to Sydney, for tbe 
purpose of settling tbere, and this put him in Sligh's 
power. He refused bim land, or any supplies of food ; 
and Short tells in bis appeal to tbe Âdmiralty how be 
" bad repeatedly seen bis cbildren cry for lack of bread." 
He bad to re-embark bis family for England, and bis 
wife died broken - bearted on board tbe ship. Tbe 
equities of tbe story are ezpressed witb autbority in a 
letter addressed by Rear-Âdmiral Isaac Coffin to tbe 
Admiralty. It runs : 

" Tbe membeis of tbe court-martial, aasembled tbis 
day for tbe trial of Captain Short on charges exbibited 
{^ainst bim by Lieutenant Tetley, bave desired me to 
State, for the information of the Lords Commiasioners 
of the Âdmiralty, tbat he was instigated to bring 
forward part of tbe charges by Gaptain Bligh, tbe 
Govemor of New South Wales (of wbich be was 
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acquitted), trhereby C&ptain Short bas beeo deprived 
of the commftnd of his ahip ; precluded fiom beoefitlng 
by the benign intentions of Govemment in settling on 
a tract of land ordered to be granted to bim ; obliged, 
with a wifo and six chlldren under twelve yearo of ^e, 
at an inclement seasoD of the jear to retum to this 
country in a leaky ship, vbose distresses occasioned the 
loss of bis wife and ooe child; from necessity con- 
straîned to part -with those implements of husbandry 
he carried out with him at a great loss, receiTing a bill 
to the amount of £740, which bas been protested ; and 
fînally left in indigence and distress." 

It must be admitted that Bligh's revenge on Short 
vas symmetrical, and it supplies a striking illustration 
of bis obarscter. 

Bligb arrived at Sydney on Âugust 8, 1806 ; be was 
deposed on January 26, 1808. During that brief year 
and a balf be succeeded in addïng, in a quite surpriong 
d^ree, to the sum-total of sufîering in the settlement, 
He gathered about bim, as a sort of unofficial Cabinet, 
a group of men, some of whom, at least, were the best- 
bated and most-despised characters in tbe Trhole 
community. His chief légal officer, Atkins, the advo- 
cate-general, knew no law, and was a man despised by 
everybody. Blîgh, wbo had not even tbe TÎrtue of 
loyalty to his own tools, in a secret despatch to Dovd- 
ing Street thus describes Atkins' character : " He bas 
been accustomed to inebrîety, and is the ridicule of the 
community ; sentences of death hâve been pronounoed 
in moments of intoxication ; his détermination is weak ; 
his opinion floating and in£rm ; his knowledge of the 
litw insignificant and subservient to private inclination." 
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Bligh's closest intimâtes were Fulton, a clei'gyman 
who had beea sent out to the settlement as a convict, 
and another conrict, Orossley, an ez-Engllsb attomey, 
and a rogue of the Hrst water, -who was Bligh's evil 
genius, He was at once the tertor and scom of the 
settlement. Johnston's description of Crossley deserres 
to be quoted : 

" For nearly thirty years before he was sentenced to 
transportation, he had been [in England] the oppro- 
brium of the law and the plague of the courts. He was 
at the head of a gang who infested the gaol doors of the 
metropolis, and who, having Ërst excited the unhappy 
oriminaU to acts of guilt, made them subservient to ail 
his villaînous purposes, preyed on them to the last; 
and then, often by treachery, deUvered them over to 
the arm of justice. There was no crime in which he 
had not been imphcated; peijury and subornation, 
conspiracy and foi^ery, were amoag those for which 
he had been tried ; but until the last crime for wfaich 
he was put to the bar, he had always been able to 
extricate himself by inducing his underlings to commit 
those perjuries on his behalf which arrested the arm of 
justice. When at last he was convicted, I^ord Kenyon, 
with expressions of undisguised satisfaction, seized the 
opportunity of freeing British society from bo very 
worthless a member." 

" Many of the unfortunate convicts," Johnston adds, 
"owed their original corruption and final expulsion 
from their native soeiety entiiely to him, The settle- 
ment rang with his infamy." He had been granted a 
free pardon by QoTemor King, but this not because he 
had refonned, but only to make him liable for the 
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debts he incurred. Bligh found in Crossiey a human 
tool bhat exactly suited him — a mim vile enough to 
shrink from no crime, and clever enough to clothe 
crime itself with the forma and solemnîty of lav. 

As Govemor, Bligh rendered the settlement one good 
aerrice. He eoforced the orders he brought from 
England to Buppress the traffic in spirits, a tiaffîc which 
had grown to sueh a scaJe that the ordinary ourrency 
of the settlement actually consisted in spirits measured 
by the gallon. Bligh's honesty in the suppression of 
the liquor traffio, however, was suspected from the fact 
that when the overseer of his own farm was prosecuted 
and fined for a breach of the law, the fine vas silently 
remitted. 

For the rest, Bligh provoked ridicule by the pomp 
he affected, and at the same time struck terror into 
every class by the oppression of which he vas guilty. 
" Nothing less than a coach-and-foiu' in waiting ; ûx 
or e^ht light horsemen with a seigeant, two or three 
footmen or outriders, and he himeelf riding in a small 
sulky, with a canvaa awnîng over him with brails, and 
the sides of this vehicle etuok round with pietols and 
a blunderbuss " ; thîs is an unfriendly description, but 
one Bufficiently accurate, of the appearance Bligh pre- 
sented when he drove through the streeta of Sydney. 
His readinees to discover ofience, and the iury with 
which he avenged it, kindled alarm everywhere. He 
suspected the soldiers of laughing at him in church, 
whereupon he abused them at the chuich door at the 
top of his Toice, ordered the entire squad into confine- 
ment for some days, and tben hberated them without 
trial. 
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Some houses had been built on land origînally 
reserved bj Phillip aa part of the grounda of Govem- 
ment House, but leased to private persons by hÏB 
succeEsors. BUgb ordered thèse bouses to be pulled 
down, and the manner in wbich fae did it ivaa charac- 
teristic. Hère is the évidence, at the court-martial on 
Jobnston, of Sei^eant-major Thomas Whtttle : 

" Had you a leaaehold in the town of Sydney, with 
a house built on it î " — " I had, sir." 

" What was the value of it î " — " The value, sir, it 
stood me in vas about £510." 

"Did Captain Bbgh ever order you to pull down 
that bouse ? " — " Captain Bligh, ùr, came to me one 
moming about seven o'clock. He came with two 
dn^ons after bim. I saw him coming towards tfae 
gâte, and I went and paid him the compliment that 
was due to him. He asked me who owned the house. 
I told him that I did. . . . He bawled out in a very 
violent manner (and ail the ueigbbours heard it) that 
be would bave the bouse down by ten o'clock, and that 
I wae welcome to take the bricks o£F the ground, ' Sir,' 
saya I, 'I bave got a lease of tbis bouse.' Then he 
paused a bit, and afterwards says be, 'How long bas 
that lease to run î ' Says I. ' It bas about six or seven 
years to run, and it is signed by Govemor Hunter.' 
' Well,' says be, ' I will bave the house down again by 
ten o'clock, and you shall neither take bricks nor any- 
tbing else away ; but it shall be ail mine, house, and 
ground, and ail.' " 

Bl^h succeeded in spreading a gênerai terror by acts 
of this character. No one knew who might be bis next 
victim. There seemed to be no Umit to bis power, or 
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to the caprice witb which the power vas exerciseâ. 
Âny assertion of légal rights, or any appeal to ofScial 
authority greater than his own, moved him to fiiry. 

His advocate-general, Âtkins, in his evidenca at 
Jofanston's court-martial, waa asked : " Ha.a not the 
Govemor at différent times endeavoured to influence 
your opinion in civil causes before you, prior to the 
Court gÎTing theîr décision?" "He bas, frequently," 
wag his reply, " and has frequently told me that he was 
the law-giver in this colony, and woe be unto any man 
who dared disobey blnt, for his order vas equal, or of 
the same effect, as the laws of Ëngland." 
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CHAPTER VI 

BUQH AND HACABTBUS 

Buqh's dislîke of evetybody in his circle of independent 
chsracter, of everybody whom he could make neither 
his tool nor his TÏctim, betrayed him, at last, iuto bhe 
great mistake of his life. Macarthur vas at that 
moment perhaps bhe mo3t inâuential figure in the Hfe 
of the settlement, and he was certainly contrihubing 
more to its resouices and success than anybody else. 
Â Scotchman, in the prime of life, he had the quîok 
temper and the fîghting impulse natural to his stock. 
He was a aoldier, but he had resigned his commission 
in the N.S.W, Corps to pursue the career of a colonist. 
He was, it may he admitbed, a man of quick resent- 
ments and of many quarrels. He fought a duel with 
Faterson, his colonel, vas challenged to a second duel 
hy Govemor Hunter, and would hâve been challenged 
to a third by King, only a sensé of what was due to his 
position as Govemor restrained him. 

Macarthur's very success provoked envy ; it seemed 
to an anxious man like King a menace to the corn- 
munîty. In a private letter to the Under-Secretary 
in London, Kii^ tells how Macarthur "came to Fort 
Jackson, in 1790, more than £500 in debt, and îs now 
worth at least £20,000." Eing's equanimity quite fails 
him a» he dwella on Macarthur's persistenoy and energy. 
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and he foi^ta his usual philosophy. "There ara no 
resources," he saya, "which art, cunnii^, impudence, 
and a pair of baselisk eyes {sic) can afford, which he 
does not put in practice to obbtùn any point he under- 
takes." Macarthur at that moment vas in England, 
having been sent there to be tried bj court-martial, as 
a result of his duel with Faterson. No court-martial 
vas held, and Macarthur was directed to retum to New 
South Wales and rejoin his régiment ; and Kîng vrites : 
" If Captain Macarthur retume heie in any officiid 
cbaracter, it should be that of Govemor, as one-half 
of the cotony alieady belongs to him, and it will not 
be long before he gets the other half." 

Macarthur vas, no doubt, fierce in his hatreds, but 
he vas equally generous in his friendships, and he was 
a man of boundiess eneigy, with a genius for coloni- 
sation. He was the first to realise the iUimitable 
possibîUties of Âustralia as a breedîng-ground for 
fine-woolled sheep. He had oommissioned a friend to 
purchase some sheep for bim at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; a few merino sheep of the linest Spanish strain 
had just then been sent to the Cape, the gift of the 
King of Spaîn, and of them three rams and five ewes 
were purchased and brought to Sydney. Fine wools, 
at that moment, oommanded extravagant priées. The 
wool from the sheep sent from the Cape of Good Hope 
brought no lésa than 48. Qd. a pound in London ; and 
Macarthur found, by ezperiment, that the fteece of 
thèse sheep not only grew heavier in Australia — it was 
finer and softer in character ; ît was valued in the 
London market at 66. a pound. He found further, 
by experiment, that the coarse-woolled sheep already 
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in Australia, whose fleece waa worth only ninepence a 
pound, underwent a, vonderful change when crmaed 
wîbh a Spanish strain. The ofTapring of such sheep 
yielded wool woith Ss. a pound in London, At that 
moment Ëngland was importing fine wooIb &om Spain 
to the amount of nearly £2,000,000 per acnum ; and 
Macarthur calcuhited that within a few jeara Australia 
would outrÎTal Spain in wool production — an estimate 
which facts hâve proved to be absurdly inadéquate. 

Macarthur visited £ngland, and made an attempt 
to float a Company there to start wool-growing on a 
hirge scale. He failed, for British merchants were 
timid, and AustraUa waa remote; but be reoeived a 
grant of 5000 acres from the British Govemment, to 
encourage him in his new industry. Macarthur's value 
to Australia at that moment could hardly be ezpressed 
in arithmetic. He was the one man who faad a clear 
vision of the possibihties of the continent, and he was 
taking practical steps to réalise at least some of them. 

But this TCiy £act was itself sufficient reason to bring 
upon him Bligh's enmity. In his évidence before the 
court-martial Macarthur told how, in conversation with 
Bligh, he mentioned his aheep and the probable ad van- 
tages which would resuit from the production of fine 
wool Bligh burst out instantly into a most violent 
passion : 

" What hâve I to do with your sheep. sir î What 
hâve I to do with your cattle î Are you to bave such 
flocks of sheep and such herds of cattle as no man ever 
heard of before ? No, sir," " I endeavoured," says 
Macarthur, "to appease him by stating that I had 
uoderstood the Government at home had particularly 
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recommended me to his notice." He replied : " I bave 
heaid of your concerna, ait ; you hâve got 6000 acres 
of land in the finest situation in the countrj ; but, by 
God, you Bhan't keep it ! " I told him that as I had 
reoeiTed this land at the recommendation of the Ptitt 
Counoil and by the order of tha Seoretary of State, I 

presumed that my right to it was indisputable. " D 

the Privy Couneil! and d ■ the Seoretary of State, 

too I " he saya. " What hâve they to do with me t " 

Bligh's persécution of Macarthur was perai&tent and 
malignant, but alwaya, with the as^tance of his pliant 
Judge-Âdvooate and the ingenlous ex-conviot Crossley, 
under some forms of law. Importation of stills was 
fotbidden. One was sent out to Macarthur from Eng- 
laud without his authonty. The still was seized when 
the ship arrived, but the copper wbich went with it 
had been uoed for the storfm;e of drugs, and Macarthur 
obtained possession of it. Bhgh demanded the sur- 
render of the copper, and sent a messenger to seize it. 
Macarthur prosecuted the offioer for the illégal seizure 
of his property. When the case was tried, Macarthur 
said the issue was whether a British subject, living in 
a British settlement, in which the British laws were 
established by Royal Patent, might hâve his property 
wrested from him by a non-accredited îndividual, with 
no other reason assigned than that it was the Gover- 
nor's order. " It is for you, gentlemen," he told the 
court, " to détermine whether this be the tenure on 
which people hold their property in New South Wales." 

The bench was divided, two holding that the seizure 
of the copper was illégal. Bligh reported thia to 
Powning Street as being " an act of défiance to the 
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Govemment on the part of Mftcarthur, aod a proof of 
the înïmicabilitj of liie mind to the GoTemment." 

A convict hid himself on board a schooner belonging 
to Macarthiir, and sailing for Tahiti ; he esoaped the 
aearch of the FroTOst-Marshal, mode oS* when Tahiti 
was reached, and so got free. When the achooner re- 
tumed to Sydney, Macarthur, as owner, was declared 
to hâve forfeited his bond for £900, the cargo was 
forbidden to be landed, and constables were put on 
boaid the sohooner. Macarthur thereupon forfeited 
the vessel, and notîBed the master and orew that he 
had nothing more to do with her, The crew had to 
oome ashore to secure provisions, -whereupon a warrant 
was issued for Macarthur'8 arrest for having " illegally 
stopped the provisions of the master and crew of the 
schooner, who therefore had violated the colonial régu- 
lations by coming unauthorised on shore." 

The chief constable appeared at Macarthur's house 
with his warrant at eleven o'clock at night. Macarthur 
refused to surrender, and gave the constable a letter 
in which he announced : " I never will submit to the 
horrid tyranny which is attempted until I am forced." 
A heah warrant was issued, and a body of anned police 
arrested Macarthur. He was taken before a bench of 
magistri^es, presided over by Judge-Advccate Atkins, 
and committed to be trîed for high misdemeanours 
before the criminal court, which oonsisted of six ofScers 
of the New South Wales Corps, with Atkins, as Judge- 
Advooate, presiding. 

Macarthur, however, was a dangerous man when 
hard-pressed and with his bock to the walI, and he was 
çonvinced Bligh meant his ruin. He held a bill of 
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exchange drawn by AtkinB fourteen yeara before, which 
hftd been dishonouied, and he now fired it off at Âtkiii8. 
Atkins promised to pay, but on Tarious prétexta evaded 
payment. Haoarthur appealed to Bligh to constitute 
a civil court of juriediction, with power to compel the 
Judge-Advocate to pay hîs debt. A court of civil 
jurisdiction existed, Bligh replied, and Macarthur must 
appeal to it. He îgnored the fact that Atkins himself 
vas the judge of that court. " It ïb your EzcellenCy's 
opinion," Macarthur wrote to Bligh, " that I ought to 
apply to the présent Court of Civil Juriadiction, of which 
the person I am a^rieved by ia judge, and to call upon 
Mr. Atkins to iaaue a writ to bnng himself before him- 
self to answer my complaint." BUgh, however, was 
obdurate; and Atkins majestically "declined to dîscuss 
the question of the bill" tUl the oriminal proceedîngs 
i^ainat Macarthur were finished. 

Macarthur was to be tried on January 20, and had 
thrice applied in vain for a copy of the indictment or 
information against him. He wrote to Bligh, protest- 
ing againat Atkina beingauiferedto ait as judge. "That 
gentleman," he urged, " is deeply interested to obtwn a 
verdict against me, in so much that, should he fail of 
60 doing, he, in the ordinary course of things, must 
înevitably deacend from the proud character of a pro- 
secutor to the humble and degraded one of a prisoner, 
called upon to défend himaelf at the very bar to which 
he is about to drag me, for the false imprisonment I 
hâve suffered under the authority of his illégal warrant." 
He called upon Bligh to appoint an impartial judge in 
Atkina' place. Bligh, in accents of austerest virtue, 
declared this to bç both improper and impossible. Hç 
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" refused to interfère with the judicîal power as bj his 
Majesty appointed" — though his predecessor King, 
uoder like cireumstances, had done exactly what Bligb 
was asked to do. 

Tbe criminal court met on Januarj 25, and the six 
offîcers of the New South Wales Corps were duly 
swom in. When Atkins was about to take tbe oath, 
Macarthur protested. "I am brougbt a prisoner to 
tbis bar," he said, " utterly unacquaiuted, ezcept from 
nimour, with tbe nature of the accusation against whicb 
I am to défend myself." He solemnly protested against 
Âtkins sitting as judge, " becauBe there is a suit peod- 
ing betwist us for tbe recovery of a sum of money 
whicb he unjustly owes; beoause J can prove he haa 
for many years cherished a rancorous inveteraoy against 
me, which bas displayed itself in tbe propi^ation of 
malignant falsehoods, and every act of injustice that 
can be ezpected to proceed from a person armed with 
powers against a man whose life and conduct is, I trust, 
a public satire on his own." 

Macarthur further objected tbat tbere was " a con- 
spiiacy betwixt Atkins and tbat well-known dismem- 
bered limb of the law, George Crossley, to aocomplish 
my destruction." Then Macarthur produced a draft 
of the indicbmeot Crossley had framed against bim, 
wbiob tbat ex-convict had flourished in triumph 
vhen drunk, and which had been brougbt to Mac- 
arthur. "Hère it is, gentlemen," he said, "read it; it 
will convinoe the most sceptioal tbat schemes bave been 
framed to deprive me of my property, liberty, honour, 
and life." Ât the court-martifd on Johnston, Mac- 
arthur swore that he belieyed if he had been oonvicted, 
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it vas the intention of Blîgh to put him in the pillory 
and to vhip him. 

Atkins tried to iutemipt Macarthur. He threatened, 
although he had not yet been &wom in as a judge of 
the court, to commit bim. One of the officers — who 
had been awom in— bluntly said, " You commit ! No, 
sir, I will commit you to gaol." ÂtkioB then declared 
the court adjoumed, and left. But the offîcers held 
themselves to he a duly constituted court with the 
responsibilities of administering justice. They had ail 
been swom in. They found Macarthur's protest against 
Atkins to he a good and lawful objection, and they 
addreased a mémorial to Bligh, asking him to appoint 
another Judge-Âdrocate. 

Bligh replied promptly that Âtkins, as Judge-Advo- 
cate, could not be touched, aod he had a right to 
commit Macarthur on hia own authority. Macarthur, 
meanwhile, had appealed to the court for protection, 
as armed persons with a warrant from Atkins were walt- 
ii^ to seize his person, and the court at once put him 
under the protection of a guard of soldiers. They 
notified Bligh that "we cannot, consistent with the 
oath we hâve taken, or with our consciences, sit with 
Richard Atkins, Esq., in the trial of John Macarthur, 
Esq,, knoffing, as we do, that the greatest enmity has 
for thèse thirteen or fourteen years past existed be- 
tween the parties." Bligh sent a reply, demanding 
the surrender of ail the papers held by the court. 
The court refused the originals of the papers, but sent 
copies, and asked Bligh to order "such protection as 
may be necessary to be given to Mr. Macarthur against 
a warrant from the Judge-Advocate, for exercising his 
lawful right of challenge against the aaid Ju(^-AdT0- 
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cate." Bligh's replj was a message that the officers 
■were no court without the Judge-Advccate, and s fresh 
demand for the suirenâer of the papers in their pos- 
session. Meanwhile, Macarthur was seized under a 
warrant from Âtkins, and lodged in gaol. 

On the moming of the next day, at ten o'clock, the 
six officers met as a court ; they found that Macarthur 
had been atrested, and addresssed a new mémorial to 
Bligh. "They had been swom in as a court," they 
said; "they were bound to proceed with the trial of 
John Macarthur, or violate their oath," and they asked 
Bligh, once more, to nominate some impartial person to 
exécute the office of Judge-Àdyocate. The seizure of 
Macarthur, they told Bligh, " was calculated to subvert 
the légal authority and Indépendance of the court of 
jurisdictioD constituted in this colony by his Majesty's 
letters patent. We therefore pray your Ezcellency will 
discontinue such magisterial proceedings, pregnant with 
the most serions conséquences to the Gommunity at 
large, and that your Excellency will be pleased to take 
meaeures to restore John Macarthur, Esq., to his former 
bail, thftt the court may proceed on his trial." 

The court waited tîll bhree o'clock for an answer from 
Bligh, but in vain. Bligh was occupied in drawing up, 
with the assistance of ex-convict Crossley, a mémorial 
addressed to himself, declaring that " the crimes of the 
officers constituting the criminal court amount to a 
usurpation of hîs Majesty's Government, and tend to 
incite or create rébellion or other outrageons treason in 
the people of this territory." When this mémorial 
was completed, BI%h sent a note to each member of 
the court the moment after it had adjoumed. The 
note ran : " The Judge-Advocate having presented a 
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mémorial to me, in which you are cbarged with certain 
crimes, you are therefore hereby required to appear be- 
fore me, at Govemment House, at nine o'clock to-morrow 
moming, to aiiBwer in the premises." Bligh was going 
to prosecute for high treason practiedUy ail the officers of 
tlie only régiment in the aettlement, the force onwhioh 
the order — nay, the very existence — of the settlement 
depended 1 And he vas doing this on the adrice, and 
with tbe help, of an ex-convict, one of the vilest and 
most dangerouB men in the community I 

It will be seen how symmetrical was the mischief 
Govemor Bligh had accomplished. He had diaquieted 
everybody that owned property by hia attacks on pro- 
perty. He had alarmed the whole mercantile class by 
his persécution of Macarthur. ïhe spectacle of an ei- 
convict like Crossley, a man vho vas the scandai and 
terror of the community, acting as the légal adyiser to 
the head of the Government, kindled almost universal 
resentmeot. In a population of a little over 8000 
neatly three-fourths were convicts or ei-convîcts. It 
was a mass fermenting with evil forces. Revoit was 
easy and near. The only defenoe the community had 
against the outbreak of its wilder éléments lay in a 
single régiment, itself lai^ely composed of ex-convicts. 
It had eîght officers, of whom only six were on active 
duty in Sydney ; and Bligh, with the sinister figure of 
an ex-convict like that of Crossley at his back, was 
about to try for high treason the whole of thèse six 
officers. Tbe entire community resembled a little 
village planted under the shadow of an embankment 
which held back a déluge ; and Bligh was playing the 
part of a mischievous boy — he was digging a hole in 
the embankment l 
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THE MAX WHO DEPOSED BLIOH 

It will be Doted tbat up to this moment the cbief 
figure in the revoluliou, the maa who carried it out, 
and who in hi& single person paid the penalty for it — ■ 
Johnston — haB never been mentioned. He vas in 
command of the New South Wales Corps — a medita- 
tire, solitary man, of reserved, not to say remote habits 
of life. But he was of high chatacter, with courage of 
the temper of steel, a soldier of quite unusual quality, 
as was shown in the way he put down the rising at 
Castle Hill. He had a soldier's instinct for discipline, 
a soldier's seom of disorder. He was absolutely un- 
touched bj the scandais of the community. He stood 
aloof with a certain quiet scorn from Blîgh's perform- 
ances, yet gave loyal support to the authorities. He 
was on the bench when Maoarthur was brought before 
it, on the charge of illegally stopping the provisions 
of the crew of the forfeited schooner, and joined in 
committing him for trial. Outside the court he told 
Macarthur stemly that he had not served bis cause in 
the court by the impetuous way in whieh he talked. 

Johnston, in a word, was, at this stage, beyond any 
suspicion of disloyalty by even the evil mind of Bligh 
himself. He stood haughtily apart from the disputes 
whioh raged in the community. At the close of the 
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proceedings of the criminal court on January 25, filigh 
despatched a letter to Johnston, who resided Bome four 
miles &om Sydney, requestiDg to see bim at once. As 
it happenod, however, Johnston, when drivii^ home 
on the evening of the 24th, had been thrown from hù 
vehicle, and somewhat seriously injuied. His médical 
attendant refused to allow him to leave hîs room, and 
a messine was sent to Bligh that Johnston was unable 
to corne to Sydney. On January 26, Bligh wrote to 
him, announcing bis résolution to arrest the six offioers 
for treasonable practices, and suggesting that, as he 
was disabled, be sbould give the command of the 
régiment to Major Abbott. 

TbÎB letter stung Johnston into instant action. 
Abbott was in command at Farramatta, sixteen miles 
distant. How could Johnston see unmoved what was 
practically the whole body of his ofiScers arrested and 
prosecuted as criminals? This would leave the 
r^iment in the hands of its seigeants. It would 
deatroy its efficîency as a fighting force. It might 
weU drive it into mutiny. As Johnston read the 
situation, the authorlty of the Goyemment was being 
employed to destroy the only force on which that 
authority itself rested, Then, too, Johnston saw behind 
Bl%h the hateful and sinister âgure of Crossley. It 
shooked not only his sensé of justice, but his pride as 
a soldier, and his instincts as a gentleman. He was 
roused to instant action, and when Johnston struck, 
he struck swiftly, and with hia utmost strength. 

It was erening. His doctor had forbidden him to 
leave his room ; but Johnston, in the présence of what 
seemed to him an alarming crisis, took counsel with no 
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one. He rose, dressed himeelf, and drove into the 
town. As he came into Sydney, he found the streets 
thronged, the crowds showii^ every sign of eicitement ; 
and what shocked his military sensé was to see soldiers 
minglÎDg in the groupa, and as excited as any. He 
drove to the barracks, and at once ordered the drums 
to beat tbe "assembly." As the sharp rat-tat lan 
through the streets, the soldiera came running up, and 
fell into line in the barrack yard. Johnston had at 
least got his régiment in command, and under his own 
oontrol, 

Ât the same time, as Johnston told the story after- 
wards, " an immense number of people, comprising ail 
the respectable inhabitants except those who were 
immediately conneoted with Govemor Bligh, rushed 
into the barraok yard, and entreated him to place 
Bligh immediately under arrest ; if he did not, he was 
told, an insurrection and massacre would eertainly take 
place, and tbe blood of tbe colonists would be upon his 
head. To arrest the (Jovemor would be tbe préserva- 
tion of his life," &o. 

Macarthur, however, seemed to be the individual 
in most deadly péril. He had been taken from the 
custody of his bail, and lodged in the common prison, 
and many voices proclaimed tbat he was to be privately 
made away with. Tbis was absurdly improbable, for 
Bligh's method was always to reach his end under 
forms of law. But the rumour ran like fire through 
the orowd, and kindled the utmost excitement, It was 
visibly at the moment the most pressing cause of 
alarm ; and Johnston, who always dealt promptly with 
the business immediately before him, sent an order, 
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signed bj himself as " LieuteDant-Govemor and Major 
commanding the N.S.W. Corps," to the keeper of the 
gaol, directing him to " immediately deliver into the 
custody of GUmham Blaxcell and Nicholas Ba;ly, 
Esqr'es, the body of John Macarthur, who was com- 
mitted by warrant, dated the 25th inst., s^ed by 
Richard Atkins. Thomas Amdell, Robert Campbell, 
and John Falmer, Eaq/es, it having been represented 
to me by the of&cers composîng the Court of Criminal 
Judîcature that the bail bond entered into by the said 
Garnfaam Blaxcell and Nicholas Bayly remaina in full 
force, Herein fail not, as you will answer the same at 
your péril," 

Macarthur was quickly brought into the barracks, 
and, being there, hia m^terful spirit at once impressed 
îtself on the flow of éventa. Johnston was still being 
pasinonately ui^ed to arrest Bligh. Macarthur told 
him that if he resolved to do this he should not do it 
wîthout a réquisition, and sïtting down at the table he 
drew up the foUowing letter : 

John Macarthur and others to Major Johnston 

Jantutry 26, 1808. 
âiB, — The présent alarming state of this colony, in whidi 
every man's property, liberty, and life is eodongered, induces 
us most earoestly to implore you instantly to place Govemor 
Bligh under an arrest, and to assume the command of the 
colony. We pledge oureelTes, at a moment of lésa agitation, to 
corne fonvard to support the measure wîth onr fortunes and 
ourliTea. 

The original of tbis document is stîll in existence, 
and carnes aome 150 names. Âccording to tradition 
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it vas signed in the open air, the papei being laid 
on the breech of a guo. But the appeaiance of the 
document hardly bears out that taie, and it is certain 
that the majority of thèse signatures were affixed 
afU^ the révolution and vhen it was proved to be 
a success, and not before it. Johnston himself, in hia 
évidence at the court-martial, makes little of this 
réquisition. He told the court "it had no share in 
deciding tbe résolution I adopted, nor did I at the 
time consider who stgned it, or in faet give myself any 
coneem about it. What decided me was the évident 
state of the public mind." He was persuaded, in a 
word, that if he did not put the Govemor under arrest, 
an insurrection — and perhaps a m^sacre — would ensue. 
No other nian understood the little community so 
well as Johnston. He knew that there were forces 
making for disorder, ready to break out on the shghtefit 
chance. The natural allies of the Government, the 
few respectable and independent inhabitants, were 
disquieted and alarmed by Bligh's proceedii^ Of the 
poorer class, not a few, wheu Bligh threatened to pull 
down theïr houses, had assigned them to persons of 
standing and respectability, by way of protection, and, 
as Johnston afterwards told the court, when being 
tried, " whea it became known that of this class of 
Society aeren iadividuals — sis of them otBcers in the 
army, and constituting the criminal court — were to be 
at once imprisoned and sentenced to death or banish- 
ment, every hope seemed at once to vanish." It must 
always be remembered that only four years before, 
Johnston himself had put down a rising of the convicts 
whieh might well hâve destroyed the whole settlement. 
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Johnston made up his miod with a soldier's prompti- 
tude, and he acted with oharaoteristlc resolution. He 
fonued his men into oolumn, and marched at once 
towards Govemmeub House. An immense crowd 
foUowed the régiment ; but Johnston threw his men 
into lîne in front of Govemment House, and kept the 
crowd at a distance. He had previously sent forward 
a couple of officers with the following letter addressed 
to the Govemor : 

SiB, — I am called upon to exécute a most painful duty. 
You are charged, by the respectable inliabitants, of crimes that 
reuder you unfit to exercise the suprême authority anothec 
moment ia this colouy ; aad in that charge ail the officers under 
my comm&nd hâve joined. 

I therefore require you, in hie Majeaty's sacred name, to 
resign yonr authority, and to submit to the arreat which I 
hereby place you under, by the advice of ail my officers, and 
by the advice of every respectable iohabitaut in the town of 
Sydney. — I am, &c., Geoboe Johk8tob, 

Acting Lieutmanl-Oovemor, and Mt^or 
commanding N.S. W. Corp». 

While the régiment halted, drawn up steadily in 
Une, a message came back from the two officers that 
Bligh could not be discovered ; he was concealing 
himself. As it happened, the Frovost-Marshal had at 
once sent to the Govemor the order addressed to the 
keeper of the gaol for the surrender of Macarthur, 
and Bligh, who was painfully familîar with mutiny, at 
once realised what was on foot. He had just finîshed 
dining ; Campbell, Falmer, and the ex-conrict Crossley 
were in the house with him. Aeoording to his own 
évidence, " I retired instantly into a back room . , . to 
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deliberate on the means to be adopted for the reatora- 
tion of my authority." Johnston, mesnwhîle, had 
entered Ciovemment House, and stood there hîmBelf 
at llie entrance, as he said, " to protect the family from 
injury or insult," and he now despatched six soldiors 
to seatob the building, Ihree going up one stoiroase 
and three the other. There is a dispute as to the 
manner in whioh Bligh was disooyered. One of the - 
sergeauts who Bearched, and who was présent at the 
discovery — Whittle — was asked at the court-martial, 
" In what situation did you firet see Govemor fiUgh î " 
He answered, "Just corne from under a bed ail dirty 
with feathers and cobwebs of one sort or another." 

It is certain that Bligh had betaken himself to a 
servant's room, where, according to hia own accoimt, 
he was employed in tearing up papers. He heard the 
soldiers examining the other rooms. Fresently, as he 
told the story, about eight or ten broke into the room 
where he was, and a cry was made that the Govemor 
was found. Said Bligh : " I was then a little confuaed 
in fixing and arran^g my papers inside my waistcoat ; 
I put my right hand up to prevent them from Mling 
through ; a fellow came up to me, and with his bayonet 

presented, says, 'D your eyes, if you don't take 

your hand out of there, I will whip thia into you 
immediately.' I immediately oalled out, 'Sei^eant, 
keep tbis man oïï; I hâve no arms — stand oC At 
this moment, in the mîddle of a great crowd, came 
Lieutenant Mincbin, and called out, ' Seigeant, keep 
the men off, the Oovemor ia net armed ; I will answer 
for it, the GoTemor is not armed ' ; upon which Mr. 
Minchin took hold of me by the arm, and led me 
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dowDstaiis, telling me that Major Johmton wanted me 
below." 

Lieutenant Minchin himself, at the couit-martial, 
gave hi& version of the incident : 

" The (iovemor vas standing up ; there were two or 
three soldiers in the room ; two, I recollect perfectly. 
Hi& bosom vas open, hÎB shirt frill ont, and he appeaied 
to me to be in the act of putting it into hîs waistcoat 
at the tîme I went into the room. From putting his 
hand to put the frill of his shirt in, one of the soldiers 
csUed out to me, ' Take care, he bas got a pistoL' I 
theo ordered the soldiers away, and I said to the 
Governor that I was extremely sorry he suffered him- 
self to be found in that manner; that he had not 
come forward in the tirst instance to meet the officers. 
A corport^ who was in the room, said, as he was going 
out, ' We found him there, sir ' (pointing under the 
bedstead), The fore-part of his coat, the lapels, were 
full of dust, and the back-part full of feathers: he 
appeared to be verj much agitated ; indeed, I never 
saw a man bo much frightened in my life, in appearauce. 
When I went into the room he reached his band to me, 
and asked me if I would protect his life. ï assured hini 
his life was not in danger, and that I would pledge my 
own for the safety of his." 

ITiere is no reason to doubt Bligh's pei^onal courte, 
but he was a man given to indirect methods, and on 
the whole it seems clear that he did try to évade 
arrest in a fashion which, for anyone of keener self- 
respect, would hâve been intolérable. Bligh's daughter, 
Mrs. Futland, played a much more energetic part in 
the buâness. She stood at the door of Government 
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House, and endeftTOured to prevent the soldieis ertter- 
ing. When Bligh and Johnston met, as Miachin tells 
the Btory, "The GoTemor came towards him, aoâ I 
must acknowledge it surprised me to see the QoTemor 
reach bis hand towards him ; Colonel Johnston told him 
he had taken that step at the request of the whole of 
the inhabitants, and that he was sony he vas ohliged 
to do it for the préservation of tbe colony. Govemor 
BUgh tbanked him for the handsome manner in which 
he had carried tbe wishes of the inhabitants into efiect, 
and said tbat had he before known he was so much 
disliked by the inhabitants, he would hâve left the 
colony." 

Tbe "révolution" was complète, and there never 
was one which had so little of the revolutionary note 
about it. The stem routine of the settlement went on, 
the course of law was maintaïned. Tbe crimînal court 
met, aod Johnston, as Lieutenant-Gîovemor, appointed 
a new Juâge-Âdvocate. But he did not select a par- 
tisan ; be appointed the surveyor-general of tbe colony, 
Mr. Grimes, a man of cbaracter bo bigh that when 
Macquarie, two years later, arrived to put matters 
straight, he left him undisturbed in his office. The 
trial of Macarthur was taken up and carried through 
with impartiality and IhoroughneBs, witb the resuit 
that he was acquitted, and tbe warrant on which he 
had been arrested was declared to be illegally issued 
and served. 

On February 2 — within a week, that is — Johnston 
reported the whole business to his superior oflicer, 
Colonel Paterson, who was at Port Dalrymple. Fater- 
SOQ took more than ?■ month to consider matters, but 
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decliueâ for the présent to corne to Sydney, and wrote : 
"I do not at présent purpose making any particular 
change in the arrangement you hâve formed at Sydney 
until I hear from his Majesty's Minlsters." 

A3 his senior offîcer refused to interfère, Johnston, 
on Âpril 11, wrote to Lord Castleret^h, telling the 
whole story. "I had no alternative," he wrote, "but 
to put CïoverQor Bligh under arrest, to preveut an in- 
surrection of the inhabitants, and to secure him and 
the persons he conMed in from being massacred by the 
incensed multitude. I hâve saorificed comparative 
case," he added, "and taken upon myself so great a 
responsibility rather than submit to be a witness of his 
Majestés sacred name being profaned and dishonoured 
by deeds of injustice and violence." 

Meanwhile, Johnston proclaimed m&rtial law, Cross- 
ley was indicted, tried, and sentenced to seven years' 
imprisonment. Macarthur, as the ablest man avail- 
able, was appointed Colonial Secretary, wîthout salary, 
and the routine of govemment was maintained with a 
strictnesB and an ecouomy hitherto unknown. In July 
— more than àx months after the révolution — Colonel 
Foveaux arrived from England on his way to Norfolk 
Island, where he was to âll the post of Lieutenant- 
Govemor, and Johnston surrendered the charge of 
affairs into his hands. Bligh, claiming Btill to be 
commander-in-chief, at once addressed an order to him 
to put himself at the head of the New South Wales 
Corps and reinstate him ; but Foveaux replied that as 
Bligh had been out of power for six months, and his 
suspension was submitted to his Majesty's Minîsters, 
he could not interfère, and he must maintain tbe status 
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quo until relieved by Paterson's arrivai, or by despatches 
from Sngland. 

The whole situation was extraordinary, Bligh was 
treated as a prisoner, but still occupied CïoTeminent 
House, and continued to occupy it for thirteen months 
— till February 20, 1809. The new Govemment had îts 
headquarters on one side of what was called the Tank 
Stream — now knowu as Pitt Street — and the sentiuels 
at the doors of Govemment House at the top of Bridge 
Street were within bail of it. 

Bligh, for sis months i^er he had been seized and 
deposed, made no appeal to Faterson, who held a com- 
mission as Lieutenant-Grovemor, imd vas the senior 
officer of the New South Wales Corps. He bombarded 
Lord Castlereagh with despatches full of alarms and 
accusations, but Downing Street was tired of Govemor 
Bhgh and bis complaints. Even a révolution failed to 
prick the British authorities into action ; and for tiro 
years after he had been deposed, as Bligh himself com- 
plained at the court>martial, " he did not get a word 
from Lord Castlereagh." Paterson and Foveaux in 
succession thus supported the new order of things which 
Johnston had called into existence, and Lord Castlereagh 
for two years never aaid a word against it. On Decem- 
ber 15 a notice in the Gazette intimated that the War 
Office had promoted Paterson to be a colonel, and 
Johnston to be lieutenant-colonel, The War Office was 
decorating " rebels," instead of shooting them j 

Bligh at last appealed to Paterson, who saîd, drily, it 
was strange that Bligh had failed to communicate with 
him, the colonel of the guilty corps that oarried out the 
révolution, until six months after that CTent had taken 
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plftce ; and he told Bligh, bluntl;, " Your own interests 
requîre an immédiate attendance before those who 
only can décide your oonduct." Everybodj, in a 
Word, was anxious that Bligh should betake himeelf 
to England. 
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THE END OF A. STSANQS FIQHT 

In January 1809, Paterson amTed at Sydney in the 
Porpowe. Bligh's commission as Govemor gave him 
authority over the ship, an authority vhich he now 
claimed to exercise. He wamed its commander thaL 
he waB to obey no orders but hia, and instructed him 
to place Paterson himself under arrest. Paterson, it 
was true, had taken no part in the "reTolutîon," and 
he held the King's commission as Lieutenant-Grovemor. 
To arrest him vould be to repeat, in slightly différent 
terms, Johnston's own offence. But Bligh waa soorched 
with a longing to bit aomebody, and at the moment 
Paterson seemed the only person within his reach. 

Paterson reported ail this to Lord Castlereagh, and 
added that Bligh " bore the most rancorous ill-will to 
any officer oi inbabitant who could in any way inter- 
fère vlth his longing to gratify his unsatiable, Satanic 
disposition " ! 

Bligh cherished the delightful plan, as soon as he got 
command of the Porpoise, of bringing her guns to bear 
on the guilty settlement that had deposed him. At the 
court-martial on Johnston, Kent, who was in command 
of the Porpoise, said : "He told me with extrême violence 
that if I knew my duty, the moment the guns vere on 
board the Porpoiae I should begin to batter the tovn 
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of Sydney until such time as they delivered him up 
the govenmient." 

As soon as Paterson had taken charge of affairs he 
told Bligb he must go to England, and he chartered a 
merchant ahip, the Admirai Qamhier, for that purpose ; 
he propoaed to send Johnston aod Macarthur to London 
by the same TCBsel, so that the authorities in England 
might hâve ail the actors in the révolution before 
them. It is interesting to reflect what would hâve 
happened if Bligh, Johnston, and Macarthur had found 
thernselves together for four months on the some ship ! 

Bhgh, on his part, ahsolutely refused to embark in 
such Company, or in such a ship ; and as he vas becom- 
ing troublesome, Paterson removed him for a short 
time from Government House to the barracks. Terms 
were at last agreed upon betwixt them. Bligb was to 
be put on board the Porpoiae, solemnly pledging his 
honour as an officer and a gentleman " to proceed to 
England with the utmost despatch, and neither touch 
at nor retum to any part of this territoiy until he sholl 
bave received bis Majesty'B instructions." When 
placed on board the Porpoiee, he "vas not on any 
pretence whatever to interfère in the govemment of 
the colony." On the strength of this promise Bligh, on 
February 20, 1809, found himself not only on board the 
Porpoi6e, but in command of it, and he instantly flung 
his pledge as an officer and a gentleman to the winds. 
Kent, however, declïned to tum bis frigate's guns on 
Sydney, whereupon, as he tells in bis évidence, Bligh 
flew into a most violent rage, and told him that " upon 
one day or another he would make him repent not 
knowing his duty " ; and that vas the sort|of promise 
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vhich Bligh uever fûled to carry out. Bligh felt no 
shame whatever at breaking his word. " I tcx)k the 
Porpoiae," he said, " upon the terms they had proposée! 
to me, and the moment I got the command I took care 
to keep it, and would not auffer anj of their terms, or 
anything whicb thej said, to bave the leaet influence 
on my mind." He persuaded himself, indeed, tbat to 
viohite his solemn promise vas an act of duty. " To 
keep such a promise," he told Lord Castlereagh, " would 
be contrary to ail political, moral, or roligïous preoepts." 
Bligh's ethîcs, it will be noticed, were as remarkable as 
his character. 

Kent, for the ofTenoe of refusing to tum the guns of 
the Porpoiae on Sydney, was put under arrest on his 
own ship, and for nearlj a month the Porpoiae lay in 
Port Jackson witb Bligh fuming and plotting revenge ' 
on îts quarter-deck. On Marcb 12, Bligh issued a pro- 
clamation declaring the New South Wales Corps to be 
in a State of mutiny and rébellion, and forbidding " ail 
masters of ships at their peiil to take away any persons 
connected, or supposed to be connected, with the re- 
beUion in the colony." Having discharged this blast 
at the entire settlement, he sailed, hangii^ ofiF Port 
Jackson, however, for a few days, and hoping to înter- 
cept Johnston and Uacarthur, vho he believed were 
about to embark for England. Paterson, meanwhile, 
iasued a counter-proclamation recitit^ Bligh's violation 
of his word of honour as an officer and a gentleman, and 
" forbidding ail his Majest/s subjects to hold, counte- 
nance, or be privy to any communication " with Bligh. 
The Govemor de facto and the Govemor dejv/re were 
thuB excommunioatiog each other. Fresently the 
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Porpoise disappeared beyond tbe horizon ; it was be- 
lieved that BÛgh had sailed for Ëngland, and Johnston, 
vith Macarthur and sucb witnesses as ho visheâ to 
take irith him, sailed in the Adm-vral Oambier for the 
same destination. Tbe fight wîth Bligh vas to be 
fought on a new field. As Lord Castlereagh for more 
than a year had made no sign, both parties must appeal 
to him in petson. 

Bligh, however, had not the least intention of goïng 
to England. He now had a frigate, if not a colony, 
under his command, and he could at least make 
his enemies, and the ungrateful settlement wlùch had 
cast him out, Tery uncomfortable. He sailed for 
Hobart, where Collins was in command, and where he 
hoped his authority as Govemor would be recognised. 
He reached Hobart on March 31, and was receireâ 
with due officiai respect, until Faterson's proclamation 
reached Collins, reciting Bligh's breach of faith and 
forbidding communication with him. Bligh called 
upon ColÛns to issue a counter-proclamation which he 
drew up, recitii^ his authority to "vanquish, appre- 
hend, and put to death ail enemîes, pirates, and rebels," 
and denouDcing both Faterson and Johnston. 

Collins tried to évade tbe task of printing this docu* 
ment by the ignoble excuse that Bomebody had pulled 
the plug out of the only keg of printers' înk the settle- 
ment possessed, and the ûuid had escaped, Bligh's 
fury, however, was not to remain inarticulate for want 
of ink. He required Collins to summon the inhabitants 
of Hobart by bell, and read the proclamation to them. 
Collins declined to do this, and for nearly six montl^ 
the P<yrpoiae lay in the Derweut, with Bligh and Collins 
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dischai^ing proolamations at each other. Collins st 
last bad to forbid ail communioatioiifi vîth the ship, 
and Bligh wrote -to Lord Castlereagh, denouncing 
Cîollins' "duplicîtj." 

The tvo disputants, indeed, almost came to open 
battle. The Porpoise fiied on colonial boats aa they 
passed, and compelled them to corne alongside, " with- 
out any obvioua reason," as poor Collins complained, 
"exoept aa an insult to the settlement under my 
orders." He wrote to the captain of the Porpoise, 
Baying that, by vay of vindicating his authority, he 
had ordered hîs sentioela " to fire at eveiy boat which 
may approach the aettlement &om your ship." The 
commander of the Porpoise shoved the letter to Bhgh, 
who addresaed to him a note, declaring: "I am sure 
of your treating such a daring insult to the captain of 
a Britifih man-of-war with the contempt it deserrea" 
It waa not Bligh'a fault that the Derwent iras not 
reddened vith British hlood shed hy British hands. 

ThÎB extraordinary atate of things lasted until 
Deoember 28, 1809, when Macquarie arrived from 
England, with instructions to assume the govemment - 
of the settlement, and generally to put mattera straight. 
He waa to reinstate Bligh in his post as GoTeroor, but 
only for twenty-four hours. Bligh was then to retum 
to England, " as it -appeaced, from ail the circum- 
stances," Lord Castlerei^h wrote, "that your remaining 
in the govemment of the oolony oould not be attended 
with satisfaction to youraelf, or with advant^e to the 
public serrice." Macquarie brought with him the first 
battalïon of the 73rd Régiment, which was to take 
the place of the New South Wales Corps, that riment 
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being ordered home, and its title choDged to the 102nd. 
Johmton vas to be sent to Engl&nâ in strict atrest, 
and put on trial for his conduct. Macarthur was to be 
tried by the local court. 

Hère, then, was a great triumph for Bhgh ; but there 
was a dead &j in the pot of his ointment. The same 
mail brought from Loid Castlereagh a letter rebuking 
him for his treatment of Wentworth, with whom Bhgh 
had quarrelled, and bad dealt with in characteristto 
fashion. Lord Castlereagh wrole : 

" Without stating to him his ofTence, wîthout stating 
to him the charges upon which you suspend him, you 
transmit his accusation hither, expecting his Majeaty's 
ministers will form a décision in a mère case of mis* 
demeanour, without hearing the accused person in his 
defence, and at the same time knowing thàt the accused 
has been kept in ignorance of his alleged crime, and 
prevented the means of proving his innocwxee. You 
must be sensible, from what I hâve thus stated, tbat 
your suspension of Mr. Wentworth on such a charge, 
and your ooncealing from hiiii the nature of it, and your 
declining to bring him to trial in the colony, is not 
reooncilable with the principles of British justice." 

Officiai letters are usually written in milk and water ; 
but every sentence in tbîs stem letter is Itke the strohe 
of a sword. Lord Castlereagh, in London, condemns 
Bligh for exactly those offences against justice and 
good govemment which made Johnston, in Sydney, 
arrest him. Bligh muBt bave been recalled — if the 
" reToIution " had not made a recall unnecessary. 

Bligh did not reaeh Sydney m time to be reinstated 
for even twenty-four bours ; JohmAon and Macarthur, 
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it will be remembered, had already Bailed for.Englaiid; 
and Bligh reluctantly, and not utitil be had thorotighly 
difigusted Macquarie, s&iled in the Porpoiae for the same 
destination, reaching England on October 25, 1810. 

Âll parties in the drama wete nov in England, and 
the battle was to be fought on a new field, before nev 
spectators, and with new weapons. It migbt hâve 
been îm^ined that the authorities in London would 
deal promptly with an officer commandîng a régiment 
who had headed a révolution, put the lawful Govemor 
of a aettlement under arrest, and set up a new Govern- 
ment on his own account ; but this was by no means 
the case. Bligh was too well known ; he had disgusted 
everybody, and there was no readiness to put the 
nimbus of a martyr round his bullet head. The story 
of the révolution had already, however, been submitted 
to two l^al authorities in succession, and, on the bare 
fftcts submitted to them, both agreed that Johnston 
had been guilty of mutiny, if not treason. No other 
conclusion was possible to the légal mind on the facts 
submitted. What complexion covld a révolution bave 
when contemplated through légal spectacles 7 But still 
the authorities showed no eagemess to commence pro- 
ceedii^ against Johnston. He was ordered to join his 
régiment when he reached England, and, in the absence 
of the senior offîcer, was actually in command of it, 

Bligh, meanwhile, had carried out with characteristio 
malignity his scheme of vengeance on Kent, the officer 
commandîi^ the Porpoiae, who had refused to tum 
his guns on Sydney. The unfortunate Kent had been 
for thirteen mouths in close conSnement, until his ship 
reached England. He was tried by oourt-martial at 
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Fortsmouth in January, 1811. Kent, when Bligh 
oame oa board the Porpoise, and commenoed iasuing 
orders, had been perhsps the most perplezed sailor 
afloat, divided betwixt whst he knew to be bis gênerai 
duty as an offîcer, and tbe extravagant demanda of 
£%b. But be bad tried to do hîs duty, and in tbe 
court-martial beld upon him he boldly attacked Bhgb's 
vhole conduct. The court aoquitted Kent with honour, 
found that he was justified in the conduct he pursued, 
and gave him back his svord. This yias a disaster to 
Bligh, and probably increased the reluctanoe of the 
authorities to proceed agaînst Johnston. 

It was not, indeed, until Johnston had been in 
Ëngland more than eighteen months, baving come 
there for the express purpose of meeting Bhgb's charges, 
that the court-martial which was to try him assembled. 
That court-martial, perhaps, nerer would bave met 
but for Johnson's persistent appeals for an inquiry. He 
wrote to Lord Castlerei^b that he was most anxious " to 
gire proof of the high crimes and misdemeanours 
exhibited by Govemor Bligh." He applied to tbe 
Âdjutant-Geneial for permission to remain in LondoD 
in order that he might be ready to substantiate the 
charges he had noti&ed he intended to prefer agaïnsb 
Bligh. Johnston, in a word, was not on his defence ; he 
was eager to attack his enemy. Macarthur, always an 
eager spirit, was of an even more warlike temper than 
Johnston. "Johnston," he wrote to his wife, "bas created 
fôends wherever he bas been Introduced. Bligh is now 
unirersally execrated. Our adversaries will be over- 
whelmed with the contempt and detestation they so 
much deserre." Hère was a sanguine Scotchmao indeed 1 
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Od May 7, 1811, nearlj two and a half years from 
that fatefiil nïght ïn Sydney when Jobnston vas search- 
ing for Bligh, to airest him, the court-martial met which 
was to try the case. It consisted of fifteen officers, 
and the personnel of the court made the issue of the 
trial îneTitablfl from the outset. One-half of them were 
grim Teterans, of whom Baird, who had stormed Sering- 
apatam, was one ; Dowdsvell, vho had fought under 
Lord Lake in India, iras another ; Paget, who had com- 
manded the réserve at Corumia, was a third. It was 
a court of men with whoin discipline vas the fîrst and 
last Word, and the fate of a lieutenant-colonel who did, 
on a date named, " b^in, cite, cause, and join a mutiny," 
was certain in adTsnce. In the eyes of such men, 
what possible facts could justify a mutiny I The 
Judge-ÂdTooate was Manners Sutton, who acted as 
légal conscience to the membera of the court, and 
showed throughout a marked bias against Johnstou. 

Johnston was iU-advised by bis légal representatiTes ; 
he did not follow Kent's précèdent, and vigorously 
attack Bligh's conduct. His defence rested on the 
single plea that the déposition of Bligb was necessary 
to prevent a popular outbreak and mucb bloodsbed. 
But in the eyes of the soldiers, famîliar with war, who 
formed the court, a popular outbreak was a less dread- 
ful spectacle tban that of a régiment of the King's 
soldiers, headed by its major, seizing the King's légal 
représentative and deposing him. 

The records of that court-martial still esist in the 
shape of a diugy, ill-printed volume, published in 1811, 
with the évidence of ail the witnesses in full ; and, read 
in the perspective of a century, it makes a bit of very 
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curious literature. The characters of the tvo chief 
figures, Bligh and Jolmston, come out with curious 
TÎTÎdness, and the reoder to-day finds both his sym- 
pathy and his judgment irresietibly arrayed on the aide 
of Johnston. Blîgh's openii^ address bristlee mth distor- 
tion of fact, ît is venomous with sly suggestions of motive. 
The contrast betwixt his acte and woràs when in power 
in Sydney, and his version of the same acts and words 
ftt the court-martial, is nothing short of ludicrous. 

The incident which brought the trouble in Sydney to 
a head vas, of course, the summons addressed to the 
six officers of the New South Wales Corps to appear 
before Bligh on the moming of January 26. Bligh told 
the court he summoned them from no other motive 
than " hoping to bring them to a sensé of their duty." 
Only a patemal désire to save them from making a 
mistake had inspired him j His own Judge-Advooate, 
however, Âtkins, told the court-martial that it was the 
ex-convict Crossley who suggested to Bligh that the 
members of the corps had been "guilty of treasonable 
practices," and should be summoned to appear on that 
charge before the Govemor. Bligh himself wrote to 
Johnston to say that the whole of the six members of 
the Criminal Court were accused of "practices of a 
criminal nature." 

Bligh and Johnston contradicted each other on 
matters of fact at a score of points. Bligh declared 
that the soldiers, when they moved on Govemment 
House, were drunk and out of order ; that every 
insuit was heaped upon him ; that ail the proceedings 
had what he callôd "a Kobespierrean aspect." John- 
ston, on the other side, said that the troops maintuned 
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the most Bteftdy order aud the most perfect ailenoe. 
"Not a man stirred from hia ronk excâpt those who 
were ordered, nor waa a word spoken on the whole Une." 
As to the insults, the évidence showed that GoTemor 
Bligh th&nked him for his courtes j. As to the " Robes- 
pierrean scènes," Johnston said: "I trust the court 
will not believe that my habita are so low, or my taste 
so depraved, that I sbould delight in such exhibitions ; 
but I considered the situation truly critioal and periloua, 
and thought it waa much better to let the popular 
petuLuice exhale in that manner, than rankie in secret 
discontent, and break out agaia in unezpected violence." 

Nothing in JohnEton's eTÏdence cornes out more 
vividly than the atem and soldierly spîrit of the man, 
his scom of popular opinion, his respect for facta. He 
told the Court : " I did remove Captain Bligh from the 
govemment of New South Wales, and put him under 
an arrest. Âlthough I am aware that auch a proceeding 
may subject me to the highest censure and punishment, 
yet I feel so thoroughly conscious of the rectitude of 
my own intentions ; so fîrmly and solemnly couTinced 
that neither malice, faction, ambition, nor avarice 
guided my conduot ; so perfectly sure that an anzious 
zeal for his Uajesty's service, and the désire to prevent 
a massacre, and the plunder and ruin of an infant 
colony, alone determîned my mode of proceeding — 
that I cannot, so far as a guilty intention is necessaiy to 
constitute guilt, chaire myself with any crime." 

Johnston was apt to talk in what we may call the 
Johnsonïan style, and he described the spirit in vbich 
he bad admînistered the govemment by saying " until 
his Hajesty's pleasure should he known respecting my 
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conduct, I felt it absolutely necessarj to avoid every 
measure wbich Bhould h&ve the appearance of con- 
ciliating faTOur or gaining adhérents by means of 
expense. I belieTO mj parsimony disobltged many, but 
I am suie my profusion conciliated none." Hts defence 
]ay in the fact that he had to act at a moment of criss, 
" fai froia advice, assistance, or control ; amidst a 
population used to illégal acts, and of unrestrained 
habits; a population driven to phrensy by oppression, 
i^aînst wbich there was no appeal ; and on the point of 
taking into their own hands vengeance of which it was 
impossible to foresee, and equally impossible not to 
dread, the conséquence." He asked the Court " to con- 
âder the difBculty of electing a proper course under 
such circumstances ; and if they feel the least doubt in 
detemiîning on my motives, I hope and trust that my 
long and unblemished service of thirty-fîve years, and 
my anxious oare during a great portion of the time for 
this very colony, will net he without their weight in 
the scale of considération." 

Bligh had complained that when on hoard the Por- 
poise he was treated as an outlaw, and the inhabitants 
of the town were forbidden to hâve intercourse with 
him. Johnston's short, stem reply was : " He ohtained 
possession of bis abîp by permission of Colonel Paterson, 
on a solemn promise to retum immediately to England. 
He was not prosecuted as an outlaw, but he proscribed 
the coloniets as outlaws." 

With characteristic courage Johnston put in as his 
first witness Atkins, wbo had been BUgh's Âdvocate- 
General and tool, and he prefaced this évidence by 
saying : '* I déclare most solemnly I do not know a 
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syllable of what he will prove. If he is disposed to state 
ail he knows, he can develop better than any man the 
secrets and acts of Captaio Bligh's goTemment. At ail 
éventa, I will put him before the Court, solemnly pro- 
testii^ that until this moming I hâve never seen, Qor 
in any manner conversed or communicated with him 
respecting his évidence on this buûness ; nor do I believe 
that any one of my friends haa done so." 

The court-martial sat for tvelve days, and brought 
în a verdict findiog Johnston guilty of mutiny, and 
aentenced him to be — not sbot, but only — cashiered. 
Johnaton, too, was the only victim to officiai propriety. 
The British Qovemment decided that " the ends of 
justice did not requîre that the proceedings respect- 
ing the mutiny at Botany Bay should be carried any 
further." There was every probabilîty at one moment, 
iûdeed, that a oourt-martial would be held on Bligh 
himself, but the diffîculty was to décide whether its 
members should be naval or military officers, and ao 
the pioceedii^ lapsed. 

Macarthur was regarded as a disquieting force, and 
forbidden to retum to New South Wales, and for more 
than seven years his iierce spirit fretted hîa somewhat 
frail body almost to the point of death in England. He 
was offered permission to retum, but it was on terms 
which seemed to imply au acknowle^ment of wrong- 
doing in the buainess with Bhgh. He vowed he would 
rather die than submît to any conditions which seemed 
to cast the smalleat atain on his honour. He threatened 
to pétition the House of Commons, " and bring forward 
the proofs of Bligh's peculations which hâve so long 
slept, and which I am persuaded, as indeed I always 
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was, would, had they been produced in Colonel Johnston's 
trial, hâve saTed him, and secured to the cause, of wbïoh, 
poor man, he was so unfit a champion, triumph instead 
of defeat." He was at lost allowod to retum to New 
South Wales ou his own tenns. 

History — or, rather, the hÎBtorians — hâve beeo unjust 
to JohnBton. In the story as told in the SistoT-ioal 
Records of New Sovik Walea there is a Btroi^ — if un- 
eonscious — bias vigible againet him in faveur of Bligh. 
ïhe charge that Bligh had eorruptly interfered with 
Justice in the law-courts, «e are a&sured, " vas Dot 
proved." But the évidence of Atkins, Bligh's Advoeate- 
General, though marked by the timidity which was part 
of his nature, is sufficiently clear: 

" Hâve you frequently been obliged, firom your dread 
of the Govemor, to submit to or sanction measures ré- 
pulsive to your feelÏDgs and judgment ? " — " I hâve, sir, 
sometimes thought it better, from certain reasons, to 
sanction measures that were contrary to my feelings 
and judgment." 

" Did those measures relate to trials between tbe 
Crown and the subject, and to others between party and 
[Huty ? " — " I am rather inclined to think, sir, it was with 
respect to colonii^ régulations." 

" Did you ever remonstiate with Govemor BHgb on 
any particular occasion ? " — " I did." 

In this case Wentworthhad been triedby court-martial, 
and sentenced to a penalty, which was âuly inâicted. 
Bligh propoBed to inflict a second penalty by bis own 
authority. Says Atkins : " I stated to him that I con- 
ceived it was improper, because be had already under- 
gone tbe sentence of the Court, and tbat I did conceive 
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it was contrary to law, that a man should be punïshed 
a second time. Tbe answer that he made me was tbis : 

' The law, sir ! d the law ; my will is the law, and 

woe unto the man that dan s to dÎBobej it ! ' " 

Professer Jenks, in his Hiatory 0/ the Auatralian 
Colonies, says that " the weak point of the proceedîngs 
of the revolutionary party is found in the fact that they 
did not send Bligh home at once. Instead of tsking 
this course they tried, but without success, to prevent 
the news reaching Engtand." But Bligh refused to 
leave Australia. Not only Johnston and Foveaux and 
Faterson, but Macquarie trled, and tried for long in 
vain, to persuade him to betake himself to England. 
And so far from it beiog the case that Johnston tried 
to prevent the news reaching Ëngland, he reported the 
whole story, as we hâve shown, in a despatch to Lord 
CaBtlereagh, dated April 11. 

This is a world of imperfect justice. Bligh not only 
went unpunished ; he was promoted to the rank of 
rear-admiral. But Johnston, when he retumed to 
Australia and resumed his reserved habits of life, 
strong in the respect of the whole settlement, had no 
reason to enry Bligh. Alnongst the crowd of Ignoble 
figures in the whole sordîd drama, that of Johnston 
stands stem, clear-cut, soldieily, the figure of one who 
dared mueh and suffered much for Australia, and who 
ought not to be forgotten by Australians. He at least 
showed that there was a limit to the autocratie power 
of the représentative of the Crown ; and from his time 
the settlement at Port Jackson was no longer a prison, 
ruled by the methcds of a ptison. It was a colcny 
with at least the germs of freedom stirring in it. 
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THE CLASH OF WHITE AND BLACK 

The natÏTe races were never ft serious problem in 
Australia. They were too few to be troublesome ; too 
destitute, both of weapons, and of the abilîty to use 
them, to be formidable; and too hopelessly incapable 
of induatry to be commerctally valuable. The Aufi- 
tralian blackfellow, în otber words, could not, like the 
negro, be tumed into a usefiil slave, and so he waa not 
a commercial temptation to tbe settler; and he was 
not — like the Maori of New Zealiuid, the Indiau in 
America, the Zulu in South Africa — of a lighting 
energy which made an armed force necessary for his 
suppression. From the point of view of the settler he 
was the least objectionable type of native that could be 
imagined. But the clash of white men and black meu 
always raises great issues, and sometimes résulta ia 
great tragediea. The most pathetic chapter in the atory 
of the relation betwixt black and white in Auatralia is 
found in the taie of " the black war " in Tasmania. It 
is a true epic, complète in every détail, and moving and 
tiagical in a very high degree. We can put a date on 
the exact moment when white and black for the fiist 
time met under Tasmanian skiea ; and we can Hz the 
date, too, when a grave was dug for the last Tasmanian 
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native, The fîrst British settlement in Tasmania dates 
&om 1S04 ; the last black Tasmanian native died in 
1876. Scarcely more than a génération parts the two 
dates; and the whole drama which lies betwixt, with 
itB passions and conflîcts, its story of wrongs coinmitted 
or endured, stands out sharp-cut as a cameo. Other 
examples can, perhaps, be found in history of an entire 
race, to its last member, being blotted out. But hère 
the story is compressed within a single lifetime. It îs 
so near to us that we are, in a sensé, spectators of the 
whole pitiful drama, and the actora in it are men of our 
own blood and speech. 

Tasmania is an island a little larger than Greece — 
about twice the size of Belgium or the Xetherlands — 
and there is no more beautiful patch of soil on the 
planet. It is rïch in forests, and lakes, and running 
streams, fair with green pastures, picturesque with wild 
hilb and mountain fastnesses, and over it ail lies a 
perfeot climate. There is almost no minerai it does not 
poBsess, no fruit it cannot grow, no sensé ït does not 
delight, and no want it cannot satisfy. It might well 
be an earthly Paradise. And it is an ezample of the 
irony of history that this beautiful land is the stage on 
whioh was played & drama so pitiful. 

Settlement for the white race in Tasmania, as in 
Australia, was made easy by the fact that the native 
occupants beloi^ed to one of the simplest and mosE 
harmless types of mankind known to history. In South 
America, Cortez found great and civilîsed States opposed 
to him ; in North America the English settlers had to 
face a fighting league like the Confederacy of the Seven 
Nations ; in New Zealand, the Maori could build a pah 
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— a native fortress — on which a British régiment flung 
itself in vain. But in Tasmania the English eettlers 
found a nomad people, with no toola and hardly any 
weapons; a race that had never planted a seed, nor 
hewn a stone, nor buîlt a houae. Tbey had tbe smiling 
«mplicity of chiidren, lived the pknless lives of cbîldren, 
and seemed to be as incapable as cbildren of either 
agreed policy amongst themselves or sustained warfaie 
^ainst anybody else. 

They are supposed to bave numbered about 7000; 
thougb aritbmettc applied to wandering clans bidden 
in unexplored foresta is of very uncertain quality. AU 
tbe early accounts sbow that women and cbildren con- 
stituted an unusually large proportion of tbeir numbers, 
a fiict whicb goes to prove tbat tbey lived under con- 
ditions of almost Ârcadian quietness and plenty. Tbe 
first Company — seen by tbe Frencb in 1772 — num- 
bered forty ; of thèse, tbitty-eight were women and 
cbildren. 

Tbey were plùnly of a différent stock from the Aus- 
tralian aboriginat, quicker-witted, and with brigbter 
eyes; they bad haïr with a touch of negroid woolliness, 
and a tempérament with more than a touch of negro 
cbeerfiilness. Tbey were, on tbe whole, under-âzed ; 
but in tbe mountain tribes were sometimes found men 
over six feet high ; and it is recorded that one old mao, 
with bis majestic bead and fiowingwbite beard, «u^estcd 
to bis captors tbe figure of Abraham. They wandered 
naked m khe shade of the forests, men and women alike ; 
but it was with tbe nakedness of childlike simplicity 
rather than tbe nakedness of want. Tbey were a kindly 
people. Even in tbe blackest passages of the Black War 
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tlwre is no recorded example of a white woman being 
outraged by a black man. 

The face of tbe smiling Tasmanian, howerer, had not 
Beldom linea of greater strength, and a jaw of squarer 
shape, than the Australian blackfellow. Ând war hard- 
ened this simple race. It brougbt eut in them some 
formidable qualitiee. In the later st^es of tbeir 
struggle witb the whites, tbey showed themselves to 
be figbters of a very dangeroua type, încredibly awift 
in tbeir movementB, adroit in plan, sudden in onfall, 
patient and indomitable in résistance. 

Qovemor Arthur, at tbe close of tbe war, and wben 
the unbappy Tasmanlans were abnost at the point 
of extinction, wrote of them as " a simple and warlike, 
and, as it now appears, a noble-minded race." Those 
irords might well be accepted as tbe epitaph of the 
Tasmanian blacks ; and it is an epitaph written by the 
man vbo devised and carried ont the strategy which 
brougbt tbeir history to an end. 

Tasman first saw the island tbat bears bis name 
in 1642, but he came in contact witb no natives. 
Kotcbes carred in half a dozen trees, a curi of blue 
smoke on a distant hill, a sound as of a concb shetl 
blowû afar, told tbat the island was inhabited ; but the 
un-enquiring Dutcbman passed away, and for nearly 
a century and a balf the Tasmanian natives were left 
unviàted, Then came the French. Marion visited 
the island in 1772, His story shows with what a 
simple-bearted welcome the natives received him ; but 
the brief intercourse ended in a splutber of musketry 
and a red splasb of blood. Some act on the part of 
the Fienoh offended the natives; stones were flui^, 
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the French ansveied with musketry £re, and many 
of the natives fell. So the first actual touoh of the 
white race and the black race on Tasmanian soil 
brought with it death. 

In 1792 D'Entrecasteaux, and in 1802 Baudin, visited 
Tasmania. Peron, who vas the naturalist with Admirai 
Baudin, gives an account of their expériences with the 
natives which might hâve been taken from the pages 
of Paul arid Virginia. If we are to believe his story, 
the Tasmanians were BÎmply Frenchmen with a blaok 
skin — and nothing else I They bowed, they embraced, 
their younger gina walked arm in arm with the French 
offices, they listened while the doctor of the party 
sang the " Marseillaise " to them, and were aB mucb 
excited as thotigh they were Farisian gamine. M. Feron 
draws a picture of a Tasmanian belle, a coquette with- 
out clothes, which su^ests a débutante in a Farisian 
satoon. It 18 ail very ridiculous ; but at least it shows 
that the Tasmanians, when they were first discovered, 
were not an un&iendly race, with the œorals, and the 
ferocity, of ourang-outangs. 

The Englisfaman, in bis tum, came on tbe scène, and 
he came to stop. Cook's seconâ-in-command, Fumeaux, 
touched at the island in 1773. He saw distant fires on 
the bills ; when he landed he discovered traces of huts, 
but the natives were invisible. Cook himself, in 1777, 
visited Tasmania, and saw, and in his methodical, 
thorough way, studied, its daik-visaged tribes. He 
found their features " very far from being dis^reeable," 
and noted, in them, with a touch of wonder, a certain 
proud indifférence to présents. He records, too, the 
superior virtue of tbe Tasmanian women over those of 
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the Polynesian races. In 1798 Flinders and Baas 
visited Tasmania, and, Eke Tasman a century and a 
half before them, bad tbe curions expérience of unknovn 
voicefi calling to them from the hills. They, bowever, 
landed, and got into touch with the natives. A couple 
of native women appeared, and vanished in terrer ; but 
a man came forward with an aspect of perfect con- 
fidence. He is descrîbed as " a short, sUght man, of 
middle âge, with a countenance more expressive of 
benïgnitj and intelligence than of ferocity or stupidity, 
the gênerai characteristics of the natives." 

In 1804 came the first English settlement in Tasmania. 
Two French ships dropped anchor in Port Jackson, and 
King, the Govemor, auspected them of a de»gn to 
plant a settlement in Tasmania. He wrote to Lord 
Hobart that " a gênerai report, due to the talk of the 
French offîcers, iras circulated that U. fiaudin woutd 
almoBt certainly fîx upon a place of settlement in Van 
Dîemen's Land," Â tiny sohooner, the CumherlaTid, 
of less than 30 tons burden, was promptiy sent to 
anticipate the French, and hoist the British flag at 
eveiy spot on which they landed, or were likely to land. 
The captfûn of the httle craft, Bobbins — a middy — 
found the French at Eléphant Bay, on Eing's Island. 
He landed, hoisted the Britiah âag, âred off what scant 
muaketry he had, and, to the accompaniment of loud 
cheers firom bis boat's crew, announced to the staring 
Frenchmen that the ialand was British territory. 

But another motive exiated for planting a settlement 
tn Tasmania. It was felt désirable to ship off to 
territory yet more remote and inaccessible, the most 
desperate characters from the convîct settlement at 
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Fort Jackson. Bobany Bay, in brief, wanted a second, 
and stemer, " Botany Bay " of ite own. Norfolk Island 
had hitherto hald that i^oble office, and now Tasmania 
vas selected for tbe same purpose. l'bo new settle- 
ment vas to oonsist, in a word, of the twice-convicted. 

In 1803, Lieutenant Bowen of the Glatton arrived at 
the Derwent, in command of the Porpoise. He reports, 
as to the natives, "I hâve not made any search for 
them, thinking myself well off if I never aee them 
àgain." Later, Collins arrived from Enghind. He 
was to act as Lieutenant -Qovemor of the new aettle- 
ment, and was also instructed to plant a colony in 
Port Phiilip. The Océan, which came under convoy of 
the Calcutta with Collins, carried 400 eonvicts. Bowen, 
in the Lady Nelson, meanwhile had aailed again ârom 
Sydney, and landed a party at Bisdon on the Derwent. 

When thus starting a settlement in Tasmania, the 
Brîtish Qovemment, it can be said to its crédit, did not 
foi^t the interests of the Tasmanlan natives. As far 
as the expenditure of officiai ink would secure it, they 
were to be treated with the utmost humanity. Lord 
Hobart wrote to Collins: "You are to endeavour, by 
every means in your power, to open an iutercourae 
with the natives, and to conciliate their goodwill, 
enjoining ail parties under your govemment to live in 
amity and kindneas with them ; and if any person shoU 
exercise any acts of violence t^ainst them, or shall 
wantonly give them any interruption in the exercise of 
their several occupations, you are to cause such ofiender 
to be brought to punishment, according to the degree 
of the offence." 

Tbis (danse in the instructions to Collins was repeated 
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in King's instructions to Bowen; it formed, indeed, a 
standing officiai régulation, fired off afresh to every- 
body and at every opportunity. Ëach Govemor, in 
tum, repeated it in varying ternis through a whole 
séries of proclamations. Nobody issued so many pro- 
clamations against cruelty to the natives as did 
Govemor Arthur, who planaed the strategy which 
brought the race to an end. 

But nobody enforoed Lord Hobart's stem hint to 
punish oSences against blaok men as severely as 
ofTences against wbite men. In the main, the law 
exhaueted itself in mère exhortations. And that the 
oSences of whïtes against blacks were many and shock- 
ing cannot be doubted. 

As early as 1810 a Government ordar declared that 
the fact that some settlers had been killed by the 
natives vas "due to tho murders and abominable 
cruelties which had been practised on them by the 
white people." "The resentment of thèse poor un- 
cultivated beings," ran another proclamation in 1813, 
" bas justly been provoked by a barbarous and inhuman 
mode of proceeding towards them, namely, the robbii^ 
them of their children." Govemor Macquarie, in 1814, 
in a public order, declared that "the first personal 
attacks were made " — not by the natives on the settlers, 
but — by the settlers où the natives; and he added, 
"The conduct of the natives shows that no deep-rooted 
préjudices exist in their minds against British subjects 
or white men." 

The Black War, indeed, may be dated from 1819, 
when Govemor Sorell Issued a pubhc order in very 
energetic accents. "It is undenlable," he says, "that 
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cmelties hare been perpetnted on the DatÏTes re- 
pagiuuit to homuiitj ukl disgraceful to the British 
cliaTftcteF. It would be easj to live od peaceful terms 
with the n&tiTee," the Govemor went on to saj, " if the 
settlers dealt with them falrly." Tbe trouble vas " to 
remove irom the nûnds of the D&tîve people the im- 
pressions left by past cnielties." The stemeat wamings 
followed as to the pnniahment of those who were guilty 
of offences towaids the natives. 

But though stem words were written, no stem deeds 
followed. Trivial punishments were inflicted in some 
cases. Thus a convict who had killed a native, and 
was urâng Uie finger of his victim as a tobacco stopper, 
received twenty-five lashes ; a râmilar punishment was 
awaided to another convict who was found exhibiting 
in triumph a pair of human ears whîch be had eut off 
the head of a native boy. 

It ougbt to hâve been clear to everybody &om the 
outset that no ene^y of officiai proclamations could 
arrest the mischieis sure to foUow &om the poUcy of 
tumii^ loose a swarm of criminals from English prisons, 
and a procesrâon of tbe most desperate convicts from 
Fort Jackson, amoi^t a simple-minded race — the 
majority of whieh consisted of women and children. 
It was almost like emptying the inhabitants of a gaol 
upon a Sunday-school, or an orphan asylum. The race 
was doomed by the pohcy of the very despatch in 
vhich Lord Hobart exhorted everybody to live in 
amity and kindness with its membera. The officiai 
purpose was humane ; but to luid the twiee-convicted 
on Buch a stage, and amongst such a people, was to 
ensure a tragedy. 
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The party brought by the Lady Ndaon from Sydney 
formed a camp at Bisdon, about five miles from Hobart, 
and the tirst meeting with the natives vas signiâcaot. 
Â Bolitaiy blaûk, spear in hand, walked into their camp 
and stood with unsurprised face looklng round. When 
ha had satiefied his wordless curïosity, he tumed back 
to the forest. Some of the British foUowed him, but 
he wheeled round vith poised spear in an attitude of 
waming. That fearless, solitary figure, with uplifted 
and threatening spear, was expressive. It was a 
prophecy of the relations of the two races. 

On May 3, 1804, the camp at Bisdon had itB bap- 
tism of blood. Bowen, the commander, was absent ; 
the officer in charge, it was whispered, was drunk. 
Suddenly there appeared on the hîll looking down on 
the little camp a number of blacks. Many women and 
ohildxen were with them. They came in a curved line 
down the slope, driving some kangaroos before them. 
They had no spears, only waddies, and were plainly 
engaged in a hunt, The little party of soldiers, how- 
ever, was hurriedly thrown into line, and the order to 
fire was given. The officiai report at the time gave the 
number of killed as only " one or two." But investiga- 
tion, later, showed that the killed and wounded were 
not less than iiftry, and iocluded many women and 
children. That volley of musketry fired in 1804 pro< 
foundly influenced ail the after-relations betwixt the 
two races, imd the famous drive of 1830 was but the 
culmination of the bistory thus tragically begun. 

It is easy to trace the pitiful, inévitable story which 
foUowed. At fîrat there was an interval of peace. The 
number of convicts was amall, the oversight reasonably 
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strict, and no attempt was mode to push ont at lai^ 
over the islaud. Parties of the n&tives would vander 
into the settlement, with the smiling curiositj of chiidren, 
andpresently wander away again and disappear. Theie 
were many thefts, of course. The natives were practioal 
commimistB, socialÎBts before the word " socialism " was 
invented. They knew no " rights of property " amongst 
themselTes, and naturally had no sensé of the sacredness 
of property belonging to anybody else. But the oâîcials 
of the settlement, and the few free settlers already on 
the ground, treatdd the natives with rough kindness. 
The farmers would sometimes let their boys go himting 
with them, or even leave their chiidren in their care. 
So late as 1824, the little newspaper at Hohact déclares 
that, " taken collectively, the sable natives of this 
colony are the most peacefut créatures in the wortd." 

But a change came in the relation betwixt the races, 
a change tr^ical and cruel, but inévitable ; as inévitable 
as the explosion of powder when a fire-stick is thrust into 
it, The convicts were a community of maies — criminals 
with the appetit«s of beasts, and something of the un- 
reasoning and unconscious cruelty of beasts. The 
native women tempted their lust, and the theft, or the 
ill-usf^e, of gins grew common. The ofifenders were in 
quarrel with the law already, and in the Tasmanian bush 
they found themselves beyond its reach. What was 
there to restrain them ? The steallng of native chiidren, 
too, by the settlers themselves, became common. They 
could be made usefuL So wrongs multiphed, and the 
races drew apart. Then the blacks began to retaliate. 
The whites stole their gins tmd their chiidren, and they 
avenged themselves by stealing oattle. 
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In 1806 the supplies of food ftom Fort Jackson failed, 
as the resuit of a shrunkeD harrest there, and the con- 
victs were eocouraged to disperse thernselves throughout 
the islaud in search of kangarooa. Thèse animais were 
amazingly abundant ; their skins had a commercial 
value, their flesh was nourishing food, and its price rose 
to Is. Gd. per pound. Their abundance, and the scale 
of the profits derived from them, may be judged by the 
fact that in 1831, from a single district only — that of 
Bothwell— 100,000 skina were sent to Hobart. The 
prisoners, set fcee from restraint, and tumed into 
hunters, were in this way thrown into direct contact 
with the natives, and the little native camps were 
helpless before them. 

Many of the convicts, i^ain, tumed bushrangers, and, 
being thus in open feud with their own race, were not 
likely to be humane in their treatment of another race. 
The stories of the cruelties they practised make sbocking 
readii^. Gins were atolen, and chained up like wild 
animais. When the aj^rieved native attempted to 
recover hiswife he was shot down promptly. One bush- 
ranger killed a blackfellow and seîzed his gin; then, 
cutting off the dead man's head, fastened it round the 
wife's neck, and drove the weeping victim to his den. 
Ânother bushranger, when under sentence of death, 
confessed that he had been in the habit of shooting 
the natives " to feed his dogs." It was probably an 
îdle boast ; but it was a révélation of the spirit of 
his clftss. 

Â hundred stories of this character migbt be told, but 
they represent the cruelty of individnals, not of the 
Government ; a cruelty bom of stupidity, of want of 
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imagination, of lui undeveloped or a non-existent con- 
science ; the crueltj of men alrea<}y bnitalised hj crime, 
and cast out as a menace to their own race. Ând 
cruelty in such natures eafiîly becomes a passion. To 
torture another, or to kill, âattered the torturer or tbe 
murderer. It was a sign of mastery. 

Let it be remembered tbat it was a very hard âge. 
Humanity, in the modem fiense— the sensibility that 
cannot bear to inflict pain, or even to look at it — was 
not yet bom. Life was cheap, suffering was a triSe. At 
a single sitting of the court at Hobart, thirty-seven men 
were sentenced to be hai^ed. Who reads the story of 
how men were flo^ed — flogged till the white shoulder- 
blades showed under the tom flesh — will réalise what 
an interyal parts the social temper of the twentieth Irom 
that of the early nineteenth century. Ând men who had 
inâicted suob pain, or had suffered it, were not likely to 
be veiy tender in their concem for tbe sufferings of others. 

For tbe Spaniards in South America, cruelty waa a 
deliberate policy. It was even more : it was a rel^on. 
It seriously mistook itself for piety. But in Tasmania 
it was an accident. It was forbidden by law and in con- 
flict with declared public policy. It was nothing better 
than a form of crime; crime which bad its seed in a 
white race, breaking into dreadful flower at tbe cost of a 
black race. And ail bistory shows that crime, in white 
or black, is esseutially and etemally cruel. 

Cruelty, of course, awakens cruel echoes. Eevenge 
may come slow-footed, but it comes surely. 

" For flvil Word shall evit word be Mid ; 
For murâer-atrok« a tnurd«r-«troke be paid ; 
Who smitea, miut smart." 
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The natives b^an to bum and kill, in natutal and 
inévitable retaliatton. And revenge, vhîch bas always 
in it an élément of blindness, does not discriminate. Â 
man of the white race had stolen a gin, or carried ofP a 
cbild, or shot down Bome members of the tribe, and the 
blacks avenged themselves on anj other memboT of tbe 
hated race the; met. 

But tbe balance of wrongdoing still remained with 
tbe ffbites. The blaoks avenged theniselves in units, 
they were slain in erowda. BouBed to fury by the 
spectacle of a buming bouse, or of some neighbour's 
body with gaping spear-wounds, the settlers would 
organise a party, ride ofF in pursuit, and slay by scores. 
A Company of whites would surround a black camp, 
and shoot down the natives that sat round the fires — 
meD,:women, and children. Bonwick tells the story of 
how a party of mihtary and constables, in 1827, drove 
a band of natives betwixt two perpendicular rocks, and 
kîlled seventy of them, draggir^ tbe women and children 
from the crevices of the rocks, and dashing ont their 
brains. The story, It may be added, resta on tradition, 
and tradition always ezaggerates. 

Dr. Lang, in a letter to Earl Durham, says : " A spot 
was pointa out to me, a few years ago, in the interior 
of tbe island, where seventeen natives had been shot in 
cold blood. They had been bathing, in the beat of a 
summer's day, in the deep pool of a river, in a sequestered 
and roraantic glen, when they were suddenly surprised 
by a party of armed colonists, who had secured the 
passes, and I believe not one of them was left to tell 
the taie. . . ." 

This is the sort of story evolved by gossip, and resting 
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on nothing better than the évidence of gomp. But 
there must bave been some ugly facts to set the goasip 
going. Incidents of a very cruel complexion -were, it 
may be repeated, inévitable under the oonditiona which 
prevailed. And it is to be added that the condition of 
the natives was made more hopeless by their geography. 
They had not, like the Australian natives, the wide 
spaces of a continent into which they could flee. They 
were shut up in what was practically a closed chamber, 
a little îsland with the imprisoning sea ail about it. 
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So at last there came a bitter, unÏTersal, and constant 
race-war in Tasmania; and the natives proved un- 
expectedly formidable. They were turtive, swift-footed, 
as difficult to seize, or to slay, as so many shadows. 
They broke ont from the concealment of their forests 
with fire-stick and spear, slew a household, lit the dark- 
ness with the âames of half a dozen buming houses, 
and tben vanished ^ain. ITiey knew every hiding- 
place in the island, every foiest-track, every river-ford ; 
and the speed with which they travelled, the rapidity 
and Buddenness with which they broke eut to kill, and 
dîsappeared beyond reach of purauit, filled the whites 
with terror. The blacks leamed cruelty from the whites, 
and in some casea bettered their instructors. But still 
their ravf^s were marked by the absence of one dread- 
ful form of crime ; they would kill white women, but 
there is no recorded case of outrage committod on them. 
The taie of the oruelties they committed is lit up, 
indeed, by odd flashes of humanity. Thua, a party from 
what was known as the Big Biver tribe fell upoD the 
household of a settler named Clarke. The house was 
bumt, itB owner perished in the flamee. But his wife, 
eacapii^ with her clothes on are, ran into the crowd of 
natives, and fell npon her knees, imploring their pity. 
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No mon Btruck her. One of the blacks, witb roagh com- 
paseion, beat out her âaming dress, and bade her begone. 

No pa^es in West's Hietory of TaeTnavda are more 
dreadful than those in which be gives, in exact and 
catalogue form, a liât of tbe wbitea slain or wounded by 
the natives betwist January 1, 1830, and October 3, 1831. 
Almost ever; day had its crime, every montb its long 
list of outrages. The number rose to hundreds. In 
one district alone, Oatlands, 121 outrages by the blacks 
were recorded within six years. In Oatlands itself 21 
inquests upon persons muidered by the natives were 
held betwixt 1827-1830. 

The blacks had tbeir leaders — now, for the most part, 
uameless and forgotten; but two picturesque figures 
are still visible on their side. One was an AustraUan 
black called Mosquito, transported from Sydney to 
Hobart for the murder of a woman. For some time 
he vas employed by the police as a guide ïn traoking 
bushrangers, and rendered invaluable service, for he 
had the keenness of vision and the expertness, in ail 
the arts of savage warfare, of an Indîan warrior. He 
was promised restoration to bis own country as a 
reward for his services, but the promise was foi^otten. 
Mosquito committed some trivial offenoe, was taken 
into custody, broke from his prison, escaped to the 
bush, joined what was oalled the Oyster Bay tribe, and 
by sheer energy of charaoter and force of daring made 
himself their chief. The kuowledge he had gained 
during his résidence witb the whites made him a 
formidable leader, and for long be kept a whole district 
in terror. He taught the Tasmanians new lessona in 
cruelty, and traîned them to a subtle and cat-like form 
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of waiïare which the settlers found veiy disquieting. 
He was capturod at last, brought, hï^f dead with 
woundfl, to Hobart, and hanged. 

A native woman — Walloa, of the Sorell tribe — a sort 
of dusky Boadicea, obtained a bad pre-eminence in the 
outrages of the period. She had suffered much cmelty 
at the hands of aome brutal whites, and at the head 
of a party of natiTes ahe spread panic tbrough whole 
districts, and committed many murders, 

Some of the scènes of that dreadful time may still 
thrill the heart -with pity. In a httle vallej not far 
from Jéricho the natives siew a nhole family, husband 
and wife and seven children. In another glen a farnter 
started out to his day's work, leaving behind him bis 
wife, who had recently been delivered of twins. Happen- 
ing to glanée baok, he saw the door of his little cottage 
being shut, and shut, he thought, with suspîcious quick- 
ness. Stui^ with some sudden dread, he ran home-^ 
to find wife and children dead, gashed with a dozen 
spear wounds. Murder bad stolen in tbrough that 
quickly shut door, and in that one brief moment ! 

One crime whicb struck the colony with borror was 
the massacre of a family named Gough. The natives 
made a feint of attacking a cottage at a lîttle distance 
from Gough's bouse, and thus drew the settler to the 
assistance of bis neighbour ; bben tbey made their leap 
npon bis bousehold. Gough heard the shrieks from 
bis little cottage, and, tuming back, met his daughtér 
flying, wbite-faced in terror, with the news that his wife 
and the rest of the family had been killed. Gough 
found bis wife leaning c^ainst a fence, the blood 
running from a score of wounda. " My dear," she said, 
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"ît ia ail over; Ihe blacks hâve killed me." The 
cbilâien veie found dying or dead. 

An attack was made upon the houae of another 
settler at Swanport. The family barred the doors and 
Windows, and beld the blacks off by a steady Ëre, wblle 
one man crept in the darkness through tbe natives aad 
ran at fîill speed to give the alann at the nearest 
militar; post, Pittwater, fiîty miles distant. When he 
reached the town of Sorell his haïr had tumed literally 
grey with terror and fatigue. 

Traditions still surrÏTe of the sièges by the blacks of 
sohtary bouses, and the way in which tbey were some- 
times beaten otî' by tbe courage of women and chiidren. 
Thus, a balf-caste woman named BnggB, wbo had 
married a white settler and beoome tbe mother of his 
childien, was in ber but, a little slab dwelling, its bark 
roof — fortunately for her — plastered with lime and 
earth to keep ont the rain. She beard a noise outside, 
and sent one of her two little girls ont to see what it 
vas. There came a piercing sbriek ; the woman ran to 
the door, musket in hand. The child was struggling 
back into the house witb a spear drivea cleim through 
her thigh. The huge, transverse weapon caught in the 
doorway, the blacks were ninning swiftly up, and the 
motber bad to drag the spear irom tbe wound befoie 
her ebild could enter. Then the doors and Windows 
were hurriedly banicaded, and with a single musket 
this brave woman, defending her tîny brood, kept the 
blacks at bay. Tbey tried to pull down tbe cbimney, 
buUt of sods ; but the flash of tbe woman's musket was 
deadly. Tbey then tried to set fire to the bouse by 
throwing flaming brands ou thetroof; but the beàeged 
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vomau poked them off with a long stick until, after a 
struggle of many hours, help csame. 

Àgain and again, in tho surpriaes and afisaults of 
this stiange warfare, some sturdy mother, standing in 
defence of her children, showed, in this fashion, the 
highest form of courage. The blacks attacked a lonely 
but in which, at the moment, vas a woman within 
a few days of her confinement, and a little child, four 
years old, her only companion, The woman had two 
muskets, and the little four-year-old gîrl brought one 
to her mother as soon es she had fired off the otber, 
and 80 the defence of the house was mûntained for 
hours, till help came. Ânother story tells bow a 
settler bad gone ont in searcb of sheep. Retuming about 
ten o'clock in the moming, be found some twenty 
natives orouched in a cluster of wattle-trees, close to 
bis bouse, bis wife standii^ at the door, pistol in hand, 
keepii^ them at bay. He ran past the blacks, escapisg 
tbeir Bpears, and reached the house. Doors and 
Windows were barred, and with difficulty one attack 
after anotber was repelled. A little girl, at Isst, crawled 
like a lizard tbrough the grass, followed by her mother's 
weeping eyes, and, esoaping even tbe keen sensés of 
the blacks, reached a party of sawyers working in the 
forest, and brought assistance. 

It fell to Govemor Arthur to bring the cruel and 
wasting strife betwîit the two races to an end — an end 
in itself sufficiently tragical. Arthur was one of tbe 
ablest of ail tbe men who hâve represented the Crown 
in Australasia. He bad won distinction as a soldier, 
haring served against tbe Frencb in Italy, in ï^ypt, 
and in tbe unbappy expédition to Walcheren. His 
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spécial faoulty foi affuis caught bhe attention of some- 
one in power, and ho vas appointed Ijoutenant-Govetnor 
of British Honduras, where it fell to him to Bupprass a 
serious lising of the slav^. In 1823 ho was appointed 
Lieutenont-GoTemor of Tasmania, and held that office 
tiU 1837. His after-career is safficient pioof of his 
gieat ability. He vas làeutenant-GoTemor of Canada 
at a veiy anxious period ; thon became QoTemor of 
Bombay, and took part in gieat eTents witb Lord 
Ëllenboiough and Sir Charles Napier, and was finally 
appointed proviâonal Govemor-General. A man who, 
by sheer force of merit, rose so high, and held with 
distinction such great posta, must bave been a man 
of ezceptiooal poweis. Frobably no otber man in the 
British Empire was better fitted to de^ with the 
perplexities of aSkiis in Tasmania than Arthur. Ha 
had a hard side to hie nature, a side reâected in the 
famous prison settlement wbich bore his name; and 
yet be was essentially humane. 

Now a capable soldier and adminiatrator of this type, 
who bad fought f^ainst the French in Sicily and in 
Egypt, who had put down a slave-nnng in the West 
Indies, and who was afterwards to assist both in the 
oonquest and the govemment of India, ougbt to bave 
been able to bring to swift and easy close a stru^le 
with a few hundred natives, armed with spears and 
waddies, in the scrubs and forests of Tasmania. But 
Arthur found the task almost too much for even his 



The fîrst plan tried was that of oonfining the natives 
to spécial geograpbical areas ont of wbich tbey must not 
pass, and into which the whites were forbidden to enter. 
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But it was difficult to get the natives into the districts 
assigned to them ; it was yet moie dlfiScult to keep 
them there. The task was like attempting to keep, hy 
paper regulationB, a floek of shy and wild birds within 
a prescribeâ section of the atmosphère. The blacks 
were nomads by force of ancient habit ; the wandering 
impulse vas in their blood. 

Moreover, the distribution of territory was unfair 
to them. The centre of the island — and ail the fertile 
country south of it from Ben Lomond, with its rivers 
rich in fiah, its plains, the ancient hunting-grounds 
of the tribes — was forbidden to them. They were 
restricted to the gloomy forests of the south-west, 
or the rain-whipped coastal ranges of the north-east. 

Human nature proved too strong for officiai r^^la- 
tions. The little wandering clans were deaf to Gtovemor 
Ârthur's threats and proclamations ; they heard the 
call of their familiar hunting-grounds, and betook them- 
selves to them, and, exasperated by a sensé of wrong, 
they slew white men and women as well as kai^aroos. 
The attempt to keep the races get^raphically separate 
hopelessly failed. 

Another plan, which bioke down even more promptly 
and disastrously, was that of capturing the natives 
individnally, and con£ning them by force in certain 
localities. In 1828 the settled districts were placed 
under martial law, and a number of capture-parties 
were organised and despatched to "bring in" the 
natives. There were nîne of such parties, consisting of 
seven persons each, and a reward was offered of £5 
for eacb adult native and £2 for each native child 
captured. It was rough work, and was done roughly. 
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Somâ of thèse capture parties had bumane leaders, the 
most notable amongst them being Batman, who won 
famé, later, as the foiinder of the colony of Victoria. 
Batmim vas an idéal buebman, quîck-ejed, daiing, of 
commandii^ stature and great energy, a true leader of 
men ; and he was as humane as he vas fearless. 

But even if ail the capture-parties had been under 
leaders like Batman, the experiment must bsTe failed. 
The blacks irere as swift and as ahy — net to ssj as 
fîerce — as wild animais. Tbe officiai capture-parties, 
moreover, vere assisted by amateur commandoes of 
a still rougber type — little buids of stock-keepers and 
settlers, wbo started out to eam tbe bounty given for 
tbe capture of a black. Tbey found tbe objects of tbeïr 
pursuit hard to get and bard to bold. It vas easier to 
shoot tbem at nîgbt, as tbey sbivered round tbeir 
camp-fires, tban to outrun and seize tbem in the day- 
l^bt. Very many more vere killed tban were captured. 
A «ngle report, "&ve killed and one taken," says 
West, represents tbe average of ail tbe reports. If two 
were taken, ten vere sbot. Tbe natives did not under- 
stand tbat thèse capture-parties were a humane ex- 
pédient, undertaken in tbeir interests, and meant to 
bring tbem into more sheltered districts, where they 
could dwell unbarmed. They simply knew tbey were 
being bunted and sbot at, and tbey slew and bumed in 
reply, wben they bad the chance, even more fîercely 
tban ever. 

At tbis stf^e, tbe cbief trouble was to get into pacifie 
touch witb the natives. Tbey were invisible, ezcept 
wben tbey suddenly emerged out of invisibility for 
purposes of murder. For tbe settler they were a dread, 
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a vague, formless terror, a terror that orept Boft-footed 
thtough tbe forest, and broke out without waming, and 
slew without pity. Arthur ofFered generous rewards to 
anyone vho should succœd la opening pacifie communi- 
cations with the natives. In the case of a convict the 
reward was nothing less than a free pardon ; but even 
such olfeis won no effective response. 

One ominous change was noted in the condition of 
the natives about this time. They had become an 
almost childless race, Dogs had taken tbe place once 
filled by children in their travelling bands. To hunted 
aboriginala, making forced marches of eztraordinary 
length, fmd at amazing speed, in order to escape 
destruction, or to inflict it, children became a burden. 
If hardship did not kill them, tbe blacks themselves 
not seldom, and as a settled and a dreadful policy, 
destroyed them. In tbe bush and secrecy of their 
Swift, soft-footed marches, a crying child might well 
be a péril; so, as a précaution, it was killcd. But a 
childless race is doomed. 

In 1830 Arthur undertook the famous "drive" — 
the cUmaz of the Black War, and the most costly, 
pictnresque, and absurd incident in the relations of 
the two races. There was a levy en -maese of whites ; 
every settler was called upon to place himself undcr 
the direction of the nearest mt^trate. MîUtary, 
police, and private cltizens were to join in one suprême 
effort to put an end to the long campaign of murders 
and outrées betwizt black and white. Ticket-of-leave 
men and convict servants were to join with the free 
settlers in the efTort. An unbroken chain of posts was 
to be drawn clean across the island, &om the east coast 
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to the west. It vas to adTaoce steadîly, tho parties 
keeping tonch with each other — within actual sound of 
each other's voîces — tlirough forest, scmb, and marsh, 
across river and mountoin, and so chase the natives 
to Tftsman's Feninsula. That wild and sav^e point, 
thnist out like a spear-head into the sea, would be a 
secure prison. Only its narrow "neck" would need 
to be guarded. 

One chain of posta stretched from St. Fatrick's Head 
to Campbelltown ; a second ran from Campbelltoira, 
passing south of the Macquarie at its junction with 
the Lake. River. The two divisions formed a livii^ 
tbread stretching from Ojster Bay to Lackey's Mills, 
and steadily swii^ing southward. Anotber chain vas 
intended to drive the natives from the western lakes 
to the east of the Jordan; still another line in the 
north stretched from Norfolk Fkîns to the Ouse, from 
Sorell Lake to Lake Echo. 

The total force employed — military, constables, 
settlers, &c. — numbered not less than 5000, 1600 
being contributed by Hobart and 500 by Launceston. 
Ât the central dépôt at Oatlands, 1000 muskets 
were provided, 30,000 rounds of cartridges, and — 300 
pairs of handcu&! The commissariat arrangements 
were sufficient for a campaign against a French army. 
The care for the men engaged in this odd service 
extended to their dévotions, and forms of prayer were 
printed for those who would use them. 

It was reckoned that as the line moved onward, 
fuid its front narrowed, it would becomë so compact as 
to be impénétrable, but in the rear was a chain of 
lightly equipped parties, intended to pick up any blacks 
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who did break through. Hill-fires directed the maich 
of the line ; and the fires stretched, in tiny points of 
flame, acroas the whole island. The campaign was 
expected to last five weeks, and to sweep the natives 
finally off the landscape. 

The nature of the eountry to be crossed, however, 
and the -weather which fell upon them, sorely tried the 
endurance of this anny of amateur soldiers. It rained 
incessantly, the rivers were swollen and bridgeless, the 
marshes became lakes. In aome parts — notably in the 
district round Deloraine, and about what is called the 
Three Thumbs Mountain — the eountry is as difficult as 
a section of the Engadine. And even where no hills 
of Alpine Tu^edness made the march difficult, yet 
forcing a way through the tangled Tasmanian scrub 
vas, for dampoess, like wading through a river; while 
as a péril to flesh and olothes, it was like stiuggUi^ 
across a Sahara of barbed vire. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE TBAQEDT OF A FEBISHED RACE 

Opérations began on October 7. Two tribes, the 
Oyster Bay and the Big River tribes, were specially 
marked out for pursuit. They were to be driven on to 
the ru^ed, lance-like projection of Tasman's Feninsula, 
and held there. The far-stretching human line splashed 
and struggled on day after day, whipped with driving 
rain, footsore with clambering over rocks, r^ged with 
forcing its way through square miles of prickly scrub ; 
and probably not even the British army in Flanders 
could emulate the energy with whieh it swore. When 
the movement had been in progress over a week, a 
party of blacks was discovered sleeping round their 
fires. Two were shob ; two, a man and a boy, were 
seized; and thèse proved absolutely the sole results 
of this tremendouB effort ! The entire community had 
been called to arms, the island had been swept as with 
a small-tooth comb, over £30,000 had been ezpeoded; 
and the net resuit was the capture of a man and a boy. 
Â net so vast, and cast out with so wide a fling, caught 
only a couple of sprats, 

The line, however, still pushed on. As it approached 
the Peninsula, it touched Sorell on the one flank and 
the sea on the other, making a human chain thirty miles 
lonir. The neck of the Peninsula was at last reached : 
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wheQ it was entered it was found empty ! The blackB, 
as silent and as intan^ble as shadows, had âitted 
through the line. And while that long front of tired 
and bedraggled men w&s flouudering and aplashing its 
way towanits Tasman's Peninsula, the escaped natiTes 
reported thernselves, in dreadful characters, îq its 
rear. The fiâmes of buming houses, and news of ft-esh 
murders, told that the hlacks were busy at their evil 
work again. 

The gieat drive at leaat proved that the natives who 
succeeded in filling the whole islond with terror were of 
incredible fewness. Months aftervaids, Robinsoo — the 
" Conciliator," as he was called — succeeded in capturing 
the Big Rivet " tribe," or, rather, tts remnants. He found 
it to consist of râzteen men, nine women, and one child. 
" This," sajB Bonwiok, " sbowed that £30,000 had been 
spent, and the whole population of the colony placed 
under arms, in contention with an oppomng force of 
sixteen men with wooden speara." That is picturesque, 
but not exactly trua The Big River tribe was only one 
of the native clans aimed at ; and it had shnink, or been 
scattered, in the interval betwixt the drive and the 
moment of surrender to Robinson. But it is certain 
that the alarmed ima^nation of the colony, in its esti- 
mate of the numbers of the natives, forgot ail sober 
arithmetic. The faots proved afresh, if proof were 
necessary, how sharply a few wasps could sting. 

It is one of the ironies of history that it was in the 
very year in which Lord Stanley introduced in the House 
of CommoQS his Bill for the émancipation of slaves, 
that Govemor Arthur was stretohing his &mous line of 
settlers and soldiera across Tasmania, to sweep ail the 
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suiviving nativea oot of their htmting-grounâB into cap- 
tmty. The pass^ie of that Bill, Emerson says, ' ' marked 
tbe entrance of a man to the hnman family." GoTemor 
ÂTtliar's action at the same moment marked the exit of 
a race from the population of the globe. 

When muskets and handcuffs and the grest drive had, 
in this way, failed, moral forces achieved success ; and 
the most intereatii^, if not the most picturesque, chapter 
in the whole story is that which comes afUr the great 
drive. Â bricklayer in Hobart Town, named Bobinaon, 
a plain man, almost uneducated, of no social position, 
and wîth do shinii^ gifts of intellect, undertook to 
accomplish what the entire military strength of the 
colony had failed to do — and he did it ! 

Robinson was a Hethodist, a deeply rehgious man, 
and he had leamt, what statesmen and philosophera too 
often forget, the poirer that hes deep-hidden in moral 
forces. His religion had ht in him a âame of pity for 
the native race, and common sensé taught his pity to be 
practical. He had secured the charge of a few natives 
at Bruni Island, and with that plain senae which is some- 
times viser than genius, he had set himself to master 
the language of the natives, and to understand their 
habits and character, as a preliminary to winning their 
confidence. He submitted to Govemor Arthur a plan 
for bringing in ail the hostile natives by the râmple 
force of persuasion ; persuasion that did not argue with 
muskets, but with uoafFected human kindnesfi. 

Rohinson's proposai at first only aroused laughter, 
and he had to wait his time. He was no dreamer, and 
had too much common sensé to be a fanatic He was 
healthy-minded, strong-hodied, with keen, coun^^us 
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eyes, open counben&nce, and firm lips ; a middle-sized 
man, hardy, strong, enduring. He was admirably 
adapted for a business vhich would tax human strength 
and fortitude to the utmost degree. Late in Iif<e Robin- 
son described tbe reasons whicb moved him. " I con- 
sidered," he said, "that the natives of Van Diemen's 
Land were lational; and although thej might, in their 
Savage notions, oppose violent measures for their sub- 
jugation, yet if I could but got them to listen to reason, 
and persuade them that the Ëuropeans wished only to 
better their condition, they might become civilised, and 
rendered useful members of society, instead of the blood- 
thirsty, ferocious beings they were represented to bo. 
This was the principle upon which I formed my plan." 

Govemor Arthui had wit enough to discem the fine 
quallties of Eobinson himself, and statesmanship suf- 
ficient to adopt bis proposai. Ât the moderate salary 
of £100 he was oommissioned to begin his task of 
reaohing, vinning, and bringing under civilised con- 
trol, the surviviug natives of the island. 

RobinsoD had gathered round himself at Bruni Island 
a little group of natives, had won their hearts with his 
kindness, and had mastered their languf^e by diligent 
study. He selected a few assistants out of their number, 
and set out on his apparently quixotic enterprise. He 
had first to reach the blacks in their secret hiding-places; 
and the hardship and toil of this alone would hâve been 
too much for anyone of less heroic temper than Robinson. 
When he had reached each little party of hidden natives, 
he had to face their spears, to win their conâdence, to 
persuade them to surrender. Â^ain and again his life 
was in péril. More than once he escaped only by fl^ht. 
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Not ths le&at perilous moment of hîs career waswhen 
be yron bis way at last to the stronghold of tbe Big 
River tribe, a bidden glen under a grim cône, tbe 
Frencbman's Cap, wbiob rises 5000 feet in air above a 
wildemess of scrub. Tbe tribe, wben Robineon at last 
suoceeded in reacbing it, consisted of sîxteen men and 
a few vomen, eacb man a scarred warrior, armed with 
triple spears and a waddy, tbeir cbief, a giant in stature, 
graspii^ a spear eigbteen feet long. Frobably every 
spear in tbose grim bands bad been reddened witb tlrâ 
blood of a white victim. 

Tbe first impulse of tbe bkcks was ooe of bâte. 
Every man lifted bis spear and poised it at Robinson, 
who, witb bis son and a couple of bis foUowers, stood 
beside bim. 

"I tbink we shall soon be Ln tbe tesurreotion," 
wbÏBpered McGteary, one of Robinâon's assistants, to 
bis obief. 

■' I think we sball," was Robinson's tejoinder. 

" Wbere are your guns ? " asked tbe black cbief. 

" We bave none," was Robinson's reply, 

" Wbere your piccanini ? " was the next question, 
meaniog by tbat tbe pistols. 

Tbe reply again was, "We bave none." 

Hère was a wbite man who puzzled the staring 
blacks, and there was a bewîldered pause. One of 
Robinson's native followers found the situation too 
trying, and fled; but Robinson began talking to the 
blacks, who lîstened in wonder to a white man who 
could speak their language. Meimwbile, two of tbe 
native women who were members of Robinson's party 
bad stolon round to tbe Uttle group of old, travel-wom 
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women vho crouched behiod the armed natives. The 
womea were chatteriDg together. Presentlj the women 
of the hostile gtoup threw up their hands quickly, and 
thriee in succession. It was the sign of peace. 

âH that day and some days succeeding, Bohinson 
stayed with this sav^e fragment of one of the great 
tribes of the ishmd, till at last he won them and brought 
them in — not handcu£feâ as prisoners, but walking by 
his side as friends — to Hohart. Robinson records that 
every member of the group — men, women, and ehildren 
— had dreadful scars, ail tokens of shot-wounds. 

At Arthur River, in the bleak north-west, where a 
band of Uacks had taken refuge, Robinson had a still 
more tiyii^ expérience. He had reached the band and 
camped with them, trying to win their oonMence. 
The natives resolved on his destruction. At daybreak 
a great fire was built, and the blacks drew together in 
hostile aspect. Robinson walked quietly up to them, 
and stood in front of them with his arms folded. If 
they were not wiDing to go with him, he swd, they 
could retum to their own country. The band raîsed a 
tierce war-ory, and flung themselves in a ring about 
Robinson, each man with lifted spear. Robinson's 
calmness was his seourity. He stood so quietly that 
the threatening spears seemed to be arrested, and, after 
a pause, the spear-points fell and Robinson quietly 
walked eut of the ring. 

After a brief and noisy consultation the natives 
started in pursuit. The river was deep and swift, and 
Robinson could not swim, but, clinging to a branch of 
a tree, and helped by a native woman, he succeeded in 
getting acroBs, and escaped. Telling the taie after- 
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Tratds, Robinson said: "In ail my difficulties, my sole 
dependenoe vas on the Omnipotent Seing. Frequently 
hâve I seen the aun go down without any expectation 
of behoMing it again in the monùng ; and I hâve been 
surroimded by sav^e blacks, with their speats presented 
at me, and hare been spared when ail hope had fled." 

In thia way, with incredible toil, matchlesa ooun^, 
and zeal that never grew alack, Robinaon — " the Con- 
ciliator ," to give him the title by which he is atill 
remembered — gathered in the &agmentB of the broken 
tribes. By 1835 the last wanderîng group vas brought 
in, and the foresta and htlls and plains of Taamania 
vere cleared of the blackâ. The last party conaisted of 
four Tomen, a man, three boya, and — thirty dogs. 

But when the natives, in thia way, had been brought 
in, the problem remained of what to do with them; 
and, to put it briefly, the authorities in Taamama never 
quite succeeded in solving that problem. They were 
fitat lodged on Swan Island, a little patch of barren 
soil, with brackish water, off Cape Portland. Hère 
they died fast. They were next transferred to Gun- 
carri^e laland, north of Cape Barren, a misérable islet 
on which the surf breaka with tremendouH fury. The 
island had no game, it was scourged with bitter winds ; 
and, as Bonwîck tells the story, " the unfortunate blacks 
uaed to sit, day after day, on the beach, casting tearful 
glancea acrosa the stormy sea towards the mountains of 
their native land." They were children of the forest, 
of the lake, and the river, and they were set in con- 
ditions which would hâve made sea-blrda discontented, 
They died fast, and died of what was nothmg less than 
home-ùckness. 
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Next thej were removed, in shrunken numbers, 
to Flinders Island. Here, indeed, vere trees and 
kfii^aroos, but ail the winds blowing tbrougb the 
StraitB beat upon it, and the native settlement was on 
the Bouth-westem side, on which rain and sleet fell 
incessantly. The unfortunate natives euffered from - 
rheumatism and consumption, Tbey were In contact, 
too, with whites of a low type, and thèse ptoved more 
deadly than any disease to the unfortunate natives. In 
a short time half the little cottages put up for the 
natives were empty, theîr tenants were in the grave. 
The last survivors of the race were perishing ; and " ît 
is elear," aays West, in bis History of TasTnania, " that 
many perished by that strange disease so often fatal to 
the soldiers and peasants of Switzerland who died in 
fore%n lands from regret of their native eountry," 

Thèse unfortunate blacka were within sight of Tas- 
mania, and sa they beheld its blue and forbidden shore, 
they were seized with the deepest melancholy, Tbe 
doctor in chai^ of the settlement put the same idea 
in médical tenus: "They died from a disease of the 
stomaeh, which cornes on entirely from a désire to 
retum to their own eountry." They were dying of 
grief, in a word — from mère Iftck of interest in life ; from 
melancholy and the physical results of melancholy. 
Their complète extinction was in sight. In 1869 the 
last man, William Lanney, diod, The sole survivor 
was a woman, Truganina, or Lalla Kookh, She died in 
May 1876, her âge being supposed to be seventy-three. 

The taie, of course, is old; and when oppressing 
whitea or oppreased blacks are a génération distant, 
they are no more to us than uncomfortable dreams. 
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Thèse dark-skinneâ savf^es, it will be said, reaembled 
the imïmalcube vhich wri^le fmd bite, multiply and 
die, in a drop of putrid water. They hâve no value or 
signifîcance in the scale of life. But this particular 
lace stands close to ourselves, both in time and in 
geography, and the responsibility for its destruction 
lies on the men of our own speech and blood. 

We are accustomed to sây that there is some fatal 
and ineradicable quarrel betwixt the white races and 
the black; they cannot dwell within the same geo- 
graphical area ; the black muât vanish «hen the white 
appears. This is one of those easy généralisations that 
work untold mischief. We need a. new Emerson to 
teach us that the varyii^ tints of human oomplexion 
do not cancel the common fact of humanîty. Who 
has the soûl and intelligence of a man has the talisman. 
" His skin and bones, though they were the colour of 
night, are transparent, and the everlasting stars shine 
through." 

No doubt, in the loi^ tr^ody of human a&irs, Fate 
has again and E^in said to one race or another : " Creep 
into your grave ; the Universe haa no use for you." 
But it was not " Fate " whieh dismissed the unhappy 
Tasmanian race ont of existence. It vas human 
stupidity, stupidity which flung ' the faiiures of one 
race — no doubt the superior race — on the simplicity 
and ignorance of an inferior race. It vas the clash 
betwixt a community made up of criminals, without 
adéquate restraint, and a handful of tribes which had 
the siniplicity and the undefended helplessness of 
children. 
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TALES OF THE BARIT EXPLOKBBS 
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THE SIBQB OF THK BI,U8 HOUNTAINS 

Thb moat remarkable feature in the Btoiy of early 
settlemeat in Âustralia îs the fact that, for more than 
a quarter of a century, that settlement was hmîted to 
an area of barren land aome eîghty miles bj forty; or, 
say, a radius of forty milea from Sydney. 

Ând yet the first settlement in ÂustraUa was b^un 
on a great scale and with very spacious ideas. It was 
not a lonely and adventurous ship, but a whole fleet — 
coDsistit^ of three men-of-war, three store-ships, and 
six transports — which brought Fhillip's Company to the 
Australian coasb, Fhlllip himself was a seaman of 
Cook's type, with a touch of Cook's genius for explora- 
tion ; and if he brought with him 757 convicta, for 
whom the new settlement was to be a prison, he also 
brought 200 soldiers and officers, and a personal sta£f 
of a une quality, for whom it was an adventure, and an 
opportunity. The tiny colony was rieh in some, at 
least, of its personal éléments ; and it was set in con- 
ditions which might well bave kindled a flame of 
enterprise in duller minds than those gathered about 
Phillip. 

The new settlers had an exhilarating climate, with 
skies aboTe them more radiant than their native land 
ever knew, Their ships were riding in the sheltered 
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wateis of one of the most magniticeol harbouis in 
the world, dificovereâ almost by chance. A continent 
— vast, mysteiioua, unknown — vas calling to them. 
What wonders might not be hidden in this terra 
vncognita ! They weie like children vho stood on the 
threshold of some rast and untenanbed building, with 
ail its chambeiB open and its treasures unguessed. In 
whatever diiection they chose to walk they were treading 
vhere the foot of a white man had never passed before. 

The dull, untaught imagination of the very convicts 
was curiously stirred by the sensé of the unknovn 
country ïying around them on every aide. One ofScer 
tells how they found the convicts " particnlatly happy 
in fertility of invention and exf^erated descriptions. 
Large fresh-vatet rivets, valuable ores, and quarriea of 
marble, chalk, and limestone, were daily proclaimed 
soon after we landed." Everybody irho wandered fixim 
the settlement started out with expectant eyes, and 
retumed vith wonderfiil stories. 

They had dreams, in particular, of a white race, to 
be found some 300 or 400 miles distant in the interîor ; 
an Àrcadia where policemen were unknown, and a 
cat-o'-nine-tails was never used. Â plot to reach this 
beckonii^ fairyland was formed at a very early date, 
and a paper, with written instructions, and the figure 
of a compass giving the direction, drawn roughly upon 
it, was passed from hand to hand. Fhillip took an odd 
Btep to put an end to this particular illusion. He 
announced that the convicts should pick four men — 
the strongest and most hardy of their number — and 
under three ezporienced guides they ahould be sent to 
discover this Arcadia — or, rather, to prove that it did 
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not exist. He fouud, hoverer, that the oonvicts 
promptiy adjusted their plot to his plans. The tiuy 
exploration party vas to be waylaid, the guides mur- 
dered, their weapons seîzed, and the rejoicing oonvicts 
would then maroh on their vay to Ârcadia, untroubled 
by any officiai OTersight. Four soldiers vere, bherefore, 
added to the party for its protection. 

This curious expédition started, the soldiers escorted 
the chosen group "to the foot of the mountains" — 
or as near as they could get — and retumed, brii^ng 
three of the party, whose hearta had failed, with them. 
A fortnight later the remainder of the party — ragged, 
footsore, starred — crept back to the settlement. They 
had discovered no Arcadia, and the first assault on the 
Blue Mountains had failed. 

■ When this dream of a white Arcadia — with no law- 
courts — had faded, an obstinate conviction that China 
might be easily reaohed by a journey across the Aus- 
tralian plains took possesaion of the convict ima^nation, 
and one group after another broke loose and started on 
the wiM adventure. 

It is still interestiog to read of the visions of what 
might lie beyond the horizon which haunted the 
im^;ination of those first settlers. Flindera, perhapa 
the greatest of ail names in the early history of 
Australia, dreamed of sailing up an estuary, or some 
vast waterway, and discovering fertile, inhabited lands 
in central Australia. Minders probably borrowed this 
idea ftom Dampier, who thought that the inlet opening 
north of Shark's Bay vas the mouth of some vast riyer, 
or a straib leadiug to " an inlaod sea vhere a superior 
country, and perhapa a différent race of people," might 
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be found. This inland sea vas a phantom whïch long 
haunted tbe minds of the early settlera. A. more 
gloomy imagination was that the whole interior of the 
continent consiated of " an ooean of sand." 

Âll thèse, it is true, were droams ; but they were 
dreams which might well hâve quickeaed the blood of 
the ârst settlers, and made them scom to cling, for 
more thtm twenty-five loitering yeare, to a tiny patch 
of stérile soil on the mère edge of the cootineDt. Ând 
yet the fact remains that from 1788 to 1813— for a 
quarter of a century, that is,' after Phillip's fleet 
dropped anchor in Port Jackson — the countrj forty 
miles from Sydney was practîcally unknown. 

The business of sea-exploration, of course, went on 
busily. Base and Fhnders are the two heroic figures 
in that field. The story of each ends in a tragedy, but 
their famé deserves to be immortal. The sea never 
witnessed finer daring, or a more stubbom hardihood, 
than they showed. It îs no exaggeration to say that 
they had a dash of genius beyond Cook. Cook, with 
his sober, reasoned, methodieal courage, irould never 
bave sftiled in the Tom Thumi — a dinghy eight feet 
long — to explore the coast — scourged by the great 
Pacific seas — like that which stretches north and south 
of Sydney Heads. Or, if he had done it once, he would 
never hâve repeated the experiment. 

But in their little Tom Thurtib, with only a boy for 
crew, FUnders and Bass sailed — or paddled — their way 
to Botany Bay, and explored the river âowing into it. 
In a second omise they were swept to the south beyond 
WoHongong, and discovered Frovidential Cove and 
Fort Hacking. Ând what sea-story is more wonderful 
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than the taie of how, in a whale-boat, Baas explored 
600 miles of storiny coast, and disooTered the straits 
wbich Etill bear bis name 7 The adventurouB seamen 
of that à&j vere constaotly aââtng to the knowledge 
of the coast-liue of Australia. In 1802 Lieutenant 
Uurray, in the Zad^ Ifdson, discovered Fort Phillip. 
Three times, indeed, in that jear, and independentlj. 
Port Phillip was " discoTered " — by Murray, by Baudin, 
the French navigator, and by FUnders ; while, in addi- 
tion, Flindera had explored Spencer Gulf. 

Harbours, rivera, headlands in this way vere being 
mapped along the vhole line of the Âustralian coast. 
But atill the settlement of New South Wales, with a 
limitless and fertile continent waiting to be explored, 
had remained buttoned up vithin the area of a parish 
— and a small aod lean parish at that. The settlement, 
indeed, vas in imminent danger of perishing from mère 
starvation. The thin soil, even with the belp of the 
scanty farms on the Hawkesbury, could not grow suffi- 
cient food for the settlers. The whole hunger-pricked 
community was put on rations, and the rations some- 
times shrank to vanishing point, The very existence 
of the settlement hung on the arrivai of transports with 
supplies from the Cape or from England. On one 
mémorable occasion, as bas been told, Phillip himself 
solemnly poured bis private stock of flour — some 300 
pounds in weight — into the public stores, to show that 
he shared the hardships of the gênerai community. 
The food-supply of the settlement had to be guarded 
with relentless aeverity, and in May 1789 no less than 
aiTL marines were hai^ed in a single batch for the crime 
of stealing food. 
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How did it corne to pass th&t vbile sea-exploration 
wtis carried od with such daring and success, explora- 
tion by land was arrested ? Why did that first com- 
munity, prioked by want, cballenged by wonder, yet 
contrÎTe to romain for a quarter of a century with- 
out breaking tbrougb more than forty miles fiom tbe 
borders of Port Jackson ? Tbe answer ia found in the 
Blue Mountaiiis. 

On Âprîl 15, 1788 — tbree montlui after tbe fleet had 
dropped anchor in Botany Bay — Fhillip, with Captain 
Hanter of the Sirius, and a couple of beats, was creep- 
ing up the Hawkesbury. They reached what îs now 
known as Riohmond HiU. A. tum of the river suddenly 
revealed a long stretoh of frowning hUls, blue in baze 
at their summit, but black with acrub along tbeir base, 
and scored with gloomy ravines. Pbillip's gaze was 
caugbt by tbe ribbon of azuré colour on tbe crest of 
the range, and he almost involuntarily named tbe Une 
of low peaks " the Blue Mountains." 

They did not seem very formidable. It was no wall 
of Alpine or Himalayan peaks, white with untroddeo 
800W8, theÏT fianks steel-clad with glaciers, on whiob be 
gazed. Measured scientifically afterwarde, no summit 
rose to an altitude ezceeding 3500 feet. Australia, in- 
deed, hm no mountains, in any large aense of the word. 
It resembles a pancake. If it had a central mountain- 
range, ftom wbose flanks started great rivera, runniog 
seawardB, and fed by etemal snows, how the continent 
would be transfiguied ! Australia would equal the two 
Americas in natural wealth. Our climate, our indus- 
tries, our natural habits, our veiy poUtics would be 
changed. As a matter of faot, the highest peak in the 
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continent — Mount Eosciusko — has a misérable altitude 
of onlj 7308 feet ; and the Blue Uountaina do not reach 
half that heîght. 

It seemed, viewed from a distance, aa if any pedes- 
trian miglkt saunter at leisure over that range of blue- 
tipped bills. But beneath that Btreak of azuré, lying 
lov on the horizon, was a tangle of heart-breaking clif& 
and impassable valleys, of vast perpendicular rifts, of 
river-beda rock-choked — mère traps to the explorer — 
such as, fordifficulty of transit, can hardly be paralleled 
elflewhere on the surface of the globe. Htainibal and 
Napoléon in tum led an army, with ail its equipment 
uid bagage, across the Âlps. But if the great Car- 
tha^ian had tried to lead his many-tînted légions, 
say, up the valley of the Grose ; or if the great Corsican 
had set his war-hardened battalions clambering through 
the defîle by which the Cox breaks through to the 
Hawkesbury, their armies would hâve fared worse than 
they did in the stem passes of the Àlps, The Âlps and 
the Apemùnes, tumbled together, indeed, would hardly 
form a more hopeless barrier than that hidden in the 
innocent-looking curve of blue hills on vhich Phillip 
looked, That band of azuré svept round till it seemed 
to touch the sea-coast north and soutb, and form a 
girdle of colour round the new setttement. But be- 
neath that curye of blue lay hid a chain of iron. 

The story of the many attempts made to break through 
the Blue Mountains is long, picturesque, and, in a sensé, 
amusing. In 1789 an officer — Lieutenant Dawes — was 
despatched with a party on an expédition to "reach 
the foot of the range"; but he only succeeded in 
approaching within eleven milw of it, and retumed. 
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-ngged, footsoie, and deféated, from the taugle of scnib 
ftnd rocks. 

Tench, în June of the same year, made a dash for 
the Blue Mounttùns ftom Rose Bill, where be was in 
command, but he only sucœeded in reacbing and dis- 
covering tbe Nepean. Later in the same year, Tench 
and Dawes joined forces, and st&rted again on tbe same 
route, but accomplished notbing more tban proving tbat 
the Nepean vas a tributary of tbe Hawkesbuiy. Captain 
Faterson, witb a well-equipped party, carrying proTÎsions 
for six weeks, started firom tbe Havkesbury in the same 
year, in an attempt to cross the range. Faterson bad 
won some famé as an AAican traveller; but be now 
found bimself strugglii^ througb wilder ranges tban 
Âfrica knev. He penetrated ten miles beyond tbe 
point preyiouely reacbed, discovered tbe Orose, and 
tben fell back in despair. 

In Âpril 1791, Fbillip himself, accompanied by 
Captain Tencb and Lieutenant Dawes, made an 
attempt to follov the banks of tbe Hawkesbury to 
tbe ranges. But he found the mcessant tributary 
creeks too deep to be vaded vbere tbey entered tbe 
river, and tbe country in which tbey spraog too rocky 
to be orossed. 

In 1794 an enterprising seaman named Haoking, 
quartermaster of tbe Sirina, with a party, abnost suc- 
ceeded in reacbing tbe foot of tbe range, but retumed, 
reportii^ tbey " saw nothing before them but savage 
and inaccessible bills." Ranges rose, tier after tier, above 
tbem, pierced by cbasms narrow, profound, and, as it 
seemed, impassable. By tbis time, indeed, the colonists 
had begun to belîeve that a passage across tbe Blue 
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Mountains was hopeless, and attempts to peoetrate 
their sav^e gorges were for a vhile suspended. 

In 1805 Cayley made a notable assault on the strang- 
lîi^ hUls. He was accompanied by ' ' four of the strongest 
men in the colonj, who had been accustomed to living 
in thé woods." They Btarted from the junction of the 
Groae with the Hawkeshury, keeptng to the north side 
«f that river. After vhat is descrihed as " inoiedible 
fatigue," Cayley reacbed Mount Banks, now known as 
Hount Eii^ Qeoi^e. It took him no less than twelve 
days to reach that point. " The ronglmessof the oountiy," 
Cayley himself writes, " I found beyond description. It 
was hke travelling over the tops of houses in a town." 
Cîovemor King reported that " the resuit of Cayley's 
expédition was to prove that perseverii^ in crosùng 
thèse mountains, whioh are a confused and bsiren 
assembli^ of mountains, with impassable chasms 
between, would be as chimerical as useless." "The 
ratées," says Govemor King, with a disgust which 
proves too much for his grammar, "wear tbe most 
harren and forbidding aspect which men, animais, 
birds, and végétation bas ever been strimgers to," 
Two solitary crows were obserred by Cayley, flying 
over thèse desolate hiUs, and he records : " It was sup- 
posed they had lost their way, or they never would 
hâve been seen in such quarters." 

Cayley piled a rude heap of stones at the point where 
he tumed back, and " Cayley's Repuise " was afterwarda 
a weU-known landmark in the hill& Dr. Lang, in his 
Hiatory, tells how he stood beside it, and looked over 
the landscape. " Nothing was visible in any direction," 
he says, " but immense masses of weather-heaten sand- 
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stoDe rocks, towering over each other in ail the soblimity 
of désolation. A deep chasm . . . seemed to présent 
au inMuimountable banîer to ail forther progress," As 
a matter of tact, tbîs caim of atones coold not hâve been 
piled by Cayley, as the roate he punued lan to tbe 
north of it. The pile represented the point of defeat of 
some unknown expbrer. 

Basa, tbe most enterprising and daring of men, felt 
tbat liue of unpierced blue on the horizon to be a chtd- 
lenge, and he resolved to repeat on land some of the 
feats of exploration be had acMeved on the sea. He 
attacked the Blue Mountains, but had the ill-luck to 
choose the valley of the Grose as bis line of advance, a 
choice that made failure cortain. 

He selected some daring comrades, had bis feet, ac- 
cording to the report, " anned irith iron hooks, that he 
might scale the clifis aftei the manner of a spider," and 
made bis comrades lower him down the face of the 
wildest ravinea But he letumed, after fifteen days, 
assuiing the setClement that " a passage over the Blue 
Mountains did not exîst ." 

Tbe most elaborate and romantic attempt to cross the 
Blue Mountains at this period was made by BarraUier. 
He was a Frencbman by birtb, but beld an enàgn's com- 
misûoQ in a British infantry régiment, and bad been 
appointed by Govemor King as military engineer. He 
vas a man of ability and of scientific trainïng, and on 
bis retum to England was employed in many public 
tasks, the most notable of wbicb was the érection of 
the Nelson Monument in Trafalgar Square. It is 
a touoh of the satire of bistory to knoir that it was 
a Frencbman who erected tbe stately monument on 
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which stands the figure of tbe great seaman who won 
Trafftigar. 

BarraUier's assault on the Bliie Mountains vas pre- 
fftced by an officiai jest. His superior officer, Colonel 
Paterson, refused him leave of absence for tbe purposea 
of the expédition ; whereupon Govemor King invented 
an ima^ary "king of the mountains," and claimed 
BarraUier's services as his aide-de-camp, for purposes 
ofanembassyto thisnon-existentmonarch. BarraUier's 
party conBÏsted of fire convicts and four soldiers. Ho 
started from the Kepean, establishing dépota as he went. 
On his retum he wrote a report in Prench, and in 
characters so viUainous that Govemor King did not 
even attempt its translation, "I bave not had tîme," 
he saiâ, " to decipber and read it, but I am satisfied, from 
what Mr. BarralUer bas done and seen, that passing 
thèse barriers, if at aU practicable, is of no great moment 
to attempt any further at présent." Govemor King's 
EngUsh, it is to be observed, is generaUy of a somewbat 
distressing quality. 

Barralber's report is published in fuU in tbe Historiocd 
Records of New Soutk Walea, vol. v. "Thèse moun- 
tains," he i&ys, " are generaUy accessible up to a certain 
heîght, but they tben are perpendicular, and tbeir 
Butnmit forms a kind of leaden wall. More generaUy 
they overbang in the form of vaults, in tbe interior of 
which one sees enormous rocks overbanging, and quite 
ready to faU down at tbe slightest move." Barrallier 
describes hlmself as climbing précipices " vhere immense 
overhanging rocks, whieb seemed to be attached to 
nothing, otfered an appaUing scène. Enormous 
masses, on which we tried to bold ourselves, in order 
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to be sble to pus, offerod bo little rerâtance that the 
stightest effort detached them. I continaed to adTance 
ia that dangerous râtnation," he sajs, " for half an hour, 
ming my hands and feet, which were bleeding, but I 
vas literally stopped by a banier of rocks which pro- 
jected outwards in the form of vault^." " Ail the 
mountains," he reports in another place, " were hke so 
many pyramids at the side of one another. If one were 
climbed it was only to descend it aod cUmb another." 

Barrallier claimed that he reached a point which — ■ 
if his chart is correct — placed him very near the source 
of the Lachlan lUver, and pioves that he actually 
crossed the Blue Hountains. Eïng, howerer, says of 
Barrallier : " He has talents, but I fear not much sin* 
cerity " ; a judgment which seeins to throw doubt on 
the ciedibility of the imaginative Frenchman's report. 
It ÎB certain that popular opinion declined to believe 
that Barrallier had really ackieTed the feat of cros&ing 
the Blue Mountains ; in any case, it was clear that he 
had discovered no route suitable for traffic. 

What, then, was thîs strange tangle of chasms and 
gorges — of cli£& that could not be climbed, and liver- 
beds that could not be followed, and valleys which led 
nowhere — ^whioh for a quarter of a century arrested ail 
progress from Sydney ? To-day they form the most 
delightful pleasure-gTound on the continent ; the joy 
and wonder of ail tourists. But that they offered a 
most formidable barrier to early settlement is beyond 
doubt. Darwin, in his famous voy^e in the Beagle, 
yidted thèse ranges, and his description of them is 
vivid. He tells how he stood "on the brink of a vast 
précipice ; below, one sees a grand bay or guif, for I know 
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not what other name to give it, thîckly covered with 
a forest. If ve imagine a winding hatbour, vith its 
deep water, surroimded by cliff-Iike shores.-to be !fùd 
drj, and a forest to spring up on ita shelly bottom, 
we shaU then hâve the structure and appearance hère 
exhibited." " Thèse valleys," he says again, after a 
visit to GoTett's Leap, "are moBt remarkable. Great 
arm-like bays expand at the upper ends of their 
branchea to the main valleys, and penetrate the sand- 
stone platform. On the other hand, the sandstone 
often sends piomontories into the valleys, and often 
leaves in them great, almost insulated valleys. ïo 
descend into some of thèse valleys it la necessary to go 
round tventy miles. . . . Âlthough several miles wide 
at their head, they generally contract towards their 
mouths to such a degree as to become impassabla" 

"It 18 not easy to conçoive," he writes, "a more 
magnificent spectacle than is presented to a person 
walking on the aummit-plains, when without any 
notice he arrives at the brink of one of thèse cliffs, 
which are bo perpendicular that he can strike with a 
stone (as I hâve tried) the trees gronvii^ at a depth of 
between 1000 and 1500 feet helow him ; on both hands 
he seea headiand beyond headland of the receding line 
of ohff, and on the opposite side of the valley, often at 
the distance of several miles, he beholds another line 
rising up to the san^e height with that on which he 
stands, and formed of the same horizontal strata of 
pale sandstone." He describea Govett's Leap as " a 
tremendous rent or dépression in the earth which ia 
said io be the deepest chasm with perpendicular clifEa 
in the known world." 
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Sir Thomas Mitchell says: "The mouths of thèse 
stupendous ravines are extremely narrov. Mr. Dixon, 
in an unsucceGsful attcmpt to reach Mount Hay, pene- 
trated to the valley of the Grose, and when he at 
length emerged from the ravines ia which he had been 
bewildered for three days, he thanked God — to use his 
own expression in an officiai letter — that he had found 
his way ont of them." Mitchell himaelf tells how he 
" endeavoured in vain, first walking, then by crawhng 
between the great fragments of sandstone, to ascend 
the gorge through which the river Grose joins the 
Nepean." Yet the valley of the Grose in its upper part 
is a magniiicent level basin, miles in width, walled in 
by vast cllffe. 

What is the explanation, in geological terms, of the 
remarkable belt which for so long confined settlement 
to a tiny patch round Port Jackson ? Curran, in his 
Qeology of Sydney aiid the Elue Mountains, gives an 
iuteresting and scientiâc study of its structure. 

It is the surviving fragment, he thlnks, of some pre- 
Silurian continent, sister fragmenta being found as far 
north as the McDonnell Ranges, in York Peninsula, and 
far south in Tasmania. It was once a sea-bed, and 
vas then lifbed up by some vast earth-movement. It 
sank again beneath the ses, was once more lifted up, 
and formed a vast plateau of Uawkesbury sandstone. 
Then the plateau on its coastal side sank, and the 
sea flowed over it. The valley of the Hawkesbury and 
Fort Jackson, on this theory, are simply Systems of 
mountain gorges into which the sea has, in this way, 
broken. But white one half the basin was depressed, 
the other half was elevated. To-day, the eastern 
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portion lies deep under the Pacific ; the western part 
surrives, in the shape of the Blue Mountains. 

" The abrupt eastem margin of the Blue Mountains," 
says Curran, "up which the great western raiiway 
^zag ascends, marks the Une of a ' fault,' by which ail 
the country between it and the coast was thrown down 
to its présent level." Thia is the ridge known as the 
Darling Causeway, which for a distance of about thirty 
miles forma the watershed between the tributaries of 
Cox's River and of the Grose River, 

This does not, however, explain those narrow and 
perpendicular valleys, of deptbs sa va^t, which are the 
chief feature of the Blue Mountains, and can scaroely 
be paralleled olsewhere on the &ce of the globe. What 
has Bculptured and oarved that great platfonn of rock 
into suoh a tangle of chasms? Curran holda the 
agencies to hâve been, not the wilder forces of Nature 
— volcanic fires or rending earthquakes — but simply, as 
in most mountain valleys, patient, soft-lapsii^ water, 
He bids us regard thèse sudden and tremendous ravines 
as the product of the suhtlest of natural forces. They 
are nothing more than examples of water érosion. 
To others a more plausible theory is that thèse 
ravines began as tissures — stupeodous cracks — pro- 
duced in the structure of the great rock-table by mère 
strain, when the eastem side of the vast basin broke ofF 
and Bank. 

It is interesting to read Darwin's discussion of this 
question when he visited Âustralia during the famous 
vojt^e of the Beagle. He, of course, waa not a geologist 
pure and simple, but he had the sure eye of a matchless 
observer, and, added to it, a gleam of luminous and 
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scientiâc îmaginatioa ; and imagination of tbis type 
ÎB not seldom as trustwortby as direct vision. 

Darwin says that " to attribute tbese vast chasms 
to the présent alluvial action would be preposterous." 
How coula sucb enormous masses of trituiated matter 
hâve been excavated, forming abrupt and tremendous 
valleys on the scale of those found in the Blue 
Mountain» and then be swept througb the narrow 
gorges which form the throat of thèse valleys ? The 
neok, Darwin argued, vas in every case too small 
for the bottle. So he rejects wbat may be called the 
water theory, on the single but sufScient ground that 
the ezits from the valleys are totally inadéquate. Sir 
Thomas Mîtchell, it wili be remembered, took the same 
ground aa Darwin. " The outlets of thèse tremendous 
valleys," he says, " are extremely narrow ; what ean bave 
beoome of the matter ao Bcooped out î " 

Darwin, on the same ground, rejects the bay theory 
— the supposition that tbese valleys are a vast, many- 
branched harbour, from which the sea bas been with- 
drawn. The outlets of the valley are too narrow, he 
again argues, to make that theory crédible. But, with 
his matchless power of remembering and co-ordinatîng 
apparently unrelated facts, Darwin Snds the key to the 
structure of the Blue Mountain» in the vast submaiine 
sand-banks he had seen in the seas of the West Indies, 
banks formed of sédiment piled by strong currents on 
an irregular bottom, and so taking eccentric shapes; 
but always with steeply sloping banks. We bave 
only to imagine euch a line of mud-banks lifted 
out of the sea-depths, and left to the action of 
sun and winda and rain, to get a suggestion of what 
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may be the origin of thia strange belt of gorges and 
chasms. 

It is, of couine, a digression, but ib is amusii^ to 
notice Darwin's forecast of the future of Âustralia. He 
saw Âustralîa, it must be remembered, in 1834, coming 
to it from South America; and at first he was swept 
away with admiration. He grows, indeed, ahnost lyrical 
ïn praise of what he saw. The contrast betwixt the 
energy of British colonisation and the drovrsiness of 
settlements Spanish in their origin amazed him. The 
Sydney of 1834 he declared to be "the most magnifi- 
cent te&timony to the power of the British nation. 
Hère, in a less promising country, scores of years bave 
doue many times more than an equal number of 
centuries hâve effeoted in South America. My first 
feeling was to congratulate myself that I was bom 
an Ënghshman." 

But a study of the gênerai Âustralian landscape 
quickly chiUed Darwin's admiration. He surrenders 
the îdea that Âuatralia wiU rise to be as grand and 
poweiful a countiy as North Âinerica. " Its two main 
exports," he says, "are wool and whale oil"; and he 
reflects that "to both thèse productions there is a 
limit." The country, he further décides, "is totally 
unfit for canals [the ordinary method of transport in 
those days], therefore there is a not very distant point 
beyond whieh the land carriage of wool will not repay 
the expense of shearing and tending sheep." " So far as 
I can see, Âustralia must ultimately dépend upon being 
the centre of commerce for the southem hémisphère, 
and perhaps on her future manufactories. Possessing 
coal, she always has the moving power at haud." 
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Darwin could not foresee that vithin the lifetîme of a 
single human being, trom the moment he wtota those 
words, Auatralia would possess 14,000 miles of raîl- 
v&y ; that when its flocks had grown to 84,000,000 — 
double ail the flocks in the United Eingdom — the 
demand for their wool would still exoeed the supply ; 
or that Unes of swift and Btately stearnships irould be 
carrying to the hungry markets of the world a score of 
Âustralian products outside his dreams. 
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HOW THB WAT WA8 FOUND 

In the light of after-eTents we can Bee that Bome of 
thoie early, and defeated, attempts to cross the Blue 
Mountains which hâve bean described, came iiearer 
Buccess than the explorera themselves knew. Dawes, 
for example, when, late în 1789, he started on his trip, 
croesed the Nepean at the old Emu ford, and travelled 
on a Une nmning from Prospect Hill towards Round 
Hill — his ultimate objective. His boit was shot when, 
on December 14, he reached a peak whicb he named 
Mount Twiss, almost certainly the élévation known to- 
day as Valley Heights, or Springwood. This makes It 
oleai that he must bave crossed the veiy route, nioning 
weBtward, which Blaxland afterwards followed. Had 
he but poBseBsed a gleam of Blaxland's shrewd judg- 
ment — or a touch of his good luck — he might hâve 
swung round to the weat, followed the watershed be- 
twixt the Groso and the Cox, and antioipated Blaxland's 
suocess bj a quarterof a century. Mount Hay wos first 
aecended by Mr. Govett in 1S35, but Pawes, nearlj 
forty years earliei, came within eleven miles uf that 
peak. Cayley, agaiu, at Mount King George, the point 
where, in 1805, he tumed back, was almost on the edge 
of the Vale of Clwydd, only fifteen miles, in an air-line, 
&om the historic spot at which Blaxland's party tumed 
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back to carry to Sydney the tidings that the Blue 
Mountains had been crosseâ. 

To Gregory Blaxland belongs the famé of having first 
pierced the Blue Mountaios. He vas a Kentish man, 
who arrived in the colony in 1806. His statue, as it 
stands in the Lands Office, Sydney, shows an upright 
figure, with flint-lock musket carelessly grounded. The 
body, perhaps, is too slender for the square head, with 
its wide browE ; but the open eyes, the long, straight 
nose, the &rm mouth, are ail slgns of intelligence and 
courage, Blaxland was a stock-breeder, and naturally 
longed for wider âelds and richer pastures than he found 
on the reatricted plains, with their thin soil, betvixt 
the mountains and the sea. Ând, as it happened, the 
settlement had reached a point in its history at which 
it became clear that it must either widen its bounds or 
emigrate. If a track across the Blue Mountains could 
not be discovered, then the multiplyîng stock round 
Sydney must be transhipped by sea to new pastures. It 
is true, the census taken by Macquarie in 1810 gives 
the population as only 11,590, with 12,443 cattle, 25,888 
sheep, 1134 horses, and 7615 acres of tillage land. 
Thèse figures seem petty, and are petty. The Sydney 
of that day was practically only a small country town, 
and the whole settlement had less stock than is to-day 
carried by many a third-rate " run." But small as was 
its hve stock, it was too great for the pasture lands 
available. A drought, too, had wasted the scanty grass 
on the lean soil, and the whole settlement waâ in a. 
critical condition. 

Under thèse otrcumstances, Blaxland set his mind 
steadfastly to the task of iinding a way through that 
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blue ridge of imprisoning hilk to the wîde and rich 
landscapeB he believed to lie beyond them. He brought 
intelligence to bear on the problem. He owed one-half 
of his succesa, in £tct, to a reasoned plan, and the other 
half to pure good luck. 

He guessed that the true pathway across the hilk 
did not lie along the river valleys. It might seem, 
indeed; that vhere water ran the feet of men might 
travel with the greateet ease. The river beds are ex- 
amplea of Nature's own engineering, and the real key 
to the conquest of the hills might reasonably be ex- 
pected to be hidden in them. So the great chasm by 
which the Qrose breaks into the Hawkesbury was 
accepted as the most obvions gateway to the Blue 
Mountain^, and nearly every previous explorer had 
attempted it by that route. And yet that valley was 
nothing better than a trap. It beguiled the explorer 
into a maze of tumbled rocks and frowning cliffe, where 
strength and courage were vain. 

Blaxland abandoned the methods of earlier explorers. 
He conceived the idea that if he chose one of the latéral 
spurs of the Blue Mountains, and kept on its ridge — 
Crossing the head of each stream which ran down its 
northem or southem flank — he would eacape those vast 
rifts which had defeated ail his predecessors, and find a 
road which led to the summit of the huge and tangled 
plateau. His idea was sound. His good luek consisted 
in the fact that he chose the ridge which, stretching 
eastward from the rai^e, forms the watershed betwixt 
the Grose and the Warragamba or Cox rivers. 

This is the very route followed later by the original 
Bathurst road ; the présent railway varies only aligbtly 
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from it, and no better line of road across the hilk bas 
even yet been discovered. Mitchell, a few years later, 
conceived the idea of carryiug the western road aloi^ 
the Tidley of the Grose, and cutting a tunnel a mile 
long througb the rampart-like cliff at the end of it ta 
the Vale of Clwydd — a plan which shows that the en- 
gineers of those days did uot lack daring. He tried 
himself to penetrate the valley of the Grose, in order 
to ex[dore thia route, but found it imposable to either 
cUmb or crawl through it. In later years a gr&nt of 
land was offered by the Govemment to anyone who 
would point out a better line across the hills than that 
Blaxland took ; but that prize was never claimed. 

Blaxland tells the story of his expédition in a neat 
little booklet, published iu London in 1823, and dedi- 
cated to his uncle. The party consisted of Blaxland 
himself; Wentworth, who afterwards played a leading 
part in ÂUBtralian politios, and Lieutenant Lawson of 
the 104th. They had four serrants, four horses laden 
with provisions, and five dogs. They crossed the Ne- 
pean to £mu Island on the aftemoon of May 11, 1813, 
and camped at the foQt of the Ërst ridge. The distances 
travelled throughout the trip were caJculated by time, 
the rate being estimated at about two miles an hour. 
Their one iixed rule was to cross ail the streams that 
ran to r^ht or left of them at their sources ; in this 
way they would be certain of keeping on the ridge of 
the watershed. The first day they travelled only three 
and a quarter miles, forcing their way through thick 
scrub, the ric^e to which they clung twîsting sharply in 
every dii-eotion, with deep, rocky gullies runniog down 
on either side. The second day they came across a line 
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of axe-marked trees, plainly the signature of some pre- 
VÎ0U8 explorer, When they had ftdvanced two miles 
they found their way barred by a vast stretch of what 
seemed impénétrable bnishwood. They tried to ereep 
round its âanks, but thèse ended at mère précipices. 
The next moming, axe in hand, Blaxland and his party 
fell on the bnishwood, and hewed a narrow track ïnto 
its very heart, and succeeded in advancing nearly five 
miles, the gullies on eîther flank being deeper and more 
rugged than ever. Wentworth describes them os 
" really terrifie, being nearly perpendicular for several 
hundred feet." On the fifth day they fought their way 
two miles further, and on the foUowing day, Sunday, 
they rested. But Blaxland reports that this pause 
" gave the men leisure to nimînate on their danger, and 
there was some doubt on Monday as to whether they 
could be persuaded to Tenture further." 

It ÎB diffieult, at this point of time, to imagine what 
" danger " could be apprehended. There were no wild 
animais, and no hint or sign of any natives. We get, 
however, an amusing view of the Blue Mountaîns. as 
seen through French eyes, in the narrative of M. Peron, 
who belonged to one of Baudin's ships at that moment 
at anchor in Port Jackaon, M. Peron discovered in the 
ahoriginal mind — or invented for it — some lunatîc 
dreams as to what was hidden in the wild gorges of the 
Blue Mountaîns, or lay in the unknown country beyond 
them. He tells us that, "according to aboriginal tradi- 
tion," behind that blue curtain hanging low on the 
horizon there was a vast Iake, a sort of Caspian Sea, 
on the banks of which dwelt "inhabitants fair as the 
Engliah, dreased like the English, and, like them, build- 
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îng atone houses and laige towns." But in the dark 
ravines of the Bine HonntaJns themaelTes, according 
to the blacks, dwelt an evil spirit — or even whole 
battalions of spirits — and from the summit of thèse 
insunnountable rocks " this terrible god huris his 
thunder and sends forth the buming winds and sveep- 
ing âoods which lay waste the country." 

Nov the "native mind" is not given to inventing 
myths of this sort ; it bas hardly enough imagination, 
even with the help of an indigestible diet, to evolve the 
most humble ghost. Ând this picture of a maleficent 
deity perched, say, on Mount Hay, and Bcorchii^ the 
plains along the sea-coast with " brickfielders," muEt be 
regarded as having its birth in Fiench, rather than in 
aborigînal, imagination. But superstition of this kind 
may hâve chilled the courage of Blaxland's convict 
servants. 

On Monday, the 17th, however, the attack on the 
brushwood vas renewed, and, axe in band, the little 
band chopped their way for six miles and a half, the 
ridge twisting in the maddest fasbion. They camped 
at sunset between two very deep gullies, and had to 
fetch water up the side of a précipice about 600 feet 
hlgh. The nezt day they eut a track tbrough the 
scmb for a mile and a half, and came back to their 
camp tired and almoat defeated. "The ridge," says 
Blaxland, "which was not more than fifteen or twenty 
yaida over, with deep précipices on each side, was 
rendered almost împassable by a perpendicular mass of 
rock nearly tbirty feet bigh, extending across the whole 
breadth." Tbere was, however, a small and broken 
gap in the centre — a mère crevice or gimlet-Uke bole — 
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and by removing a few large stooes the crevice was 
enlarged, and the partj crept through. On Wedneaday 
they were atill hewing their way through the scrub, 
but found they were ascending the eecond ridge of the 
mouutains. 

Hère they sttuck a caim of stones, evidently the 
work of some earlier explorer. They guessed it to be 
the one erected by Bass, and, says Wentworth, " nothing 
could hâve afforded stronger proof of the indefatlgable 
persévérance of the man in surmounting thèse almost 
insurmountable bairiers." He came to this point, if 
indeed it was hia oaim, from a différent direction than 
Blaxland'B party; and that mère fact provea — what, 
indeed, other évidence makes clear — that the pile of 
atones could not hâve been erected by Base. Â later 
guess makes it Cayley's mémorial, but it is practically 
certain that this guesB, toc, was wroi^. Cayley's route 
never approached the point on which Blaxland'a party 
now stood. The only surviving theory is that the 
Cftim was erected by Haeking in 1794, nearly twenty 
years before Blaxland and his party stared at it with 
astonished eyes. 

On Saturday, the 22nd, Blaxland and bis comrades 
reached the summit of the third and highest ridge of 
mountains, and from the bearing of Prospect Hill, and 
of Grose Head — both landmarks being in olear sight — 
they computed this spot to be, in an air-line, eighteen 
miles from the Nepean Biver at the point at which 
they crossed it. With the sweat and toil of se many 
days they had stniggled through a distance of only 
eighteen miles ! 

The taie of their fight with the scrub from day to 
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day is practicallj the same, but on the 28th they found 
thernselves on the «dge of a précipice whence they 
looked down on a wide valley, apparently covered with 
good grass, The trouble was to get down to it. The 
descent was deep, the slope was steep and slippery; but 
by cuttîng with a hoe a small trench, whieh ran on an 
angle athwart the face of the immense slope, they got 
their horseB down, and found themselvea in what is now 
known as the Vale of Clwydd. They pushed on through 
a pasa in the rock down yet another sharp deacent, and 
on the 29th, at nine o'clock in the moming, they reached 
the foot of what is now known as Mount York. They 
travelled for two miles across meadow land, " through 
grass," as Blaxland lejoicingly notes, "irom two to 
three feet high," tîll they came to the bank of a iine 
stream which they named the Rivulet, now called the 
River Let. On Sunday they rested ; on Monday they 
pushed on westward for about six miles through forest 
land, and on the aftemoon of May 31 Blaxland himself 
climbed a sugar-loaf hill, from the top of which — like 
another Moses from an Âustralian Pisgah — he gazed on 
such a stretch of pastoral country as no settler yet had 
ever seen. That hill to-day beara Blaxland's name, and 
was the extrême point of the joumey westward. The 
party had travelled only fîfty miles aeross the moun- 
tains, and eight miles through the open forest beyond 
them, but they had spent twenty days in the process. 
Those few toilsome daya, however, were mémorable in 
the history of Australia. They opened the gâte of the 
continent to the handfiil of settlera on the shores of 
Port Jackson. 
It was, however, perplexing to find that the River 
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Let, reached after such toil, lan aot vest, but east. 
That raised the question of whether they had really 
crossed the watersbed of the ranges. The wide land- 
scape Btretchii^ to the horizon said " Yes " ; that east- 
ward-runnir^ water at their feet whîspered " No." As 
a matter of fact, the stream was a tributaty of the Cox, 
and its running waters, as Bhisland and his comrades 
stared at tbem, were on their -way to the Hawkeabury, 
Blaxland, it is thua clear, had not, aven yet, crossed 
the actual watershed of the Blue Mountains; a low, 
serrated ridge lying to the west was the true dividîng 
line, which a later explorer was to cross. But that 
fîrst tiny group of explorera had achieved ail that waa 
necessary. They bad found a practicable track across 
the tangle of tremendous cliffs and rock-choked goi^es 
which for so long had defeated ail attacks. 

Macquarie was, of ail the early Gtovemors — except 
perhaps Phillip — best qualîâed to understand the im- 
portance of Blailand's feat, and to tum it to practical 
use. He was a soldier, and had serred in America aud 
in India, ttikii^ part in both the sièges of Serii^apatam. 
He had played an active part, too, in the oampaign of 
1800 in Egypt. He thus had a soldier's faculty for 
swift décision ; he was, in addition, of a restless spirit, 
with a passion for building, and a genius for road- 
matdng — perhaps the most useful of ail impulses for 
a man in such a poet as he held. As a détail, he had a 
mania for linking bia name to every building erected, 
and every diacovery made, during his term of ot&ce. 
He held the poat of Govemor for only twelve years, 
but during that period he erected aome 200 barracks, 
boapitala, gaola, &c., in New South Wales, and about 
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fifty in Van Diemen'fl Land. Nearly ereiy one of his 
250 buildings, it may be added, bore on its &ODt tbe 
name of Xjachlan Hacquarie. The whole AuBtialian 
landflcape, indeed, as kaown to him, îb scrïbbled over 
with bis signature. 

But, in spite of his vanity and his erratic genius, 
Hacquarie bad exactly the gifts which enabled bim 
to tum Blaxland's discoTery to its high^t use. On 
November 20, 1813, Mr. George Evans, the Deputy- 
Surveyor of the oolony, was deepatcbed, witb a party 
of Ave, to verify Blaxland's story by following in his 
track, and ezaminii^ the unknown countiy on which 
Blaxland had looked. He began at Blaxland's starting- 
poiut on the Nepean ; the narrow, thread-like track 
which he had eut through the scrub was easily dis- 
covered, and followcd, and on November 26 Evans 
had reached Blaxland's furthest point. Ëvcry step 
beyond was into abaolutely unknown country. By 
Tuesday, November 30, Evans had gained the ridge 
which lay, a faint Une of blue, on the horizon, the true 
watershed betwixt the eastward and the westward 
flowing streama. 

He climbed to a point in the range, and gazed west- 
ward. There lay at bis feet a landscape of rolling 
downs, ricb witb grass and sprinkled with trees, giving 
the whole scène a park-like etfect. "I think," wrote 
Evans, " I can see forty miles which bas the look of 
open country." But beyond tbe curving horizon lay 
an unknown continent. If Evans bad posseased a gleam 
of tbe poet's vision, he might bave seen ail Australia, 
with its measureless possibilities of wealth — towns and 
cities, oichards and wbeatfields and rajn^, Socks and 
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herds beyond count. And he vas the ârst vfhite man 
to look upoD the scène. 

Evans pushed on still further through scenery which 
enchanted him, "the handsomest," he wrote, "I hâve 
yet seen, with gently rising hills and dells well watered," 
till he Btnick a river rich in fish, and from which ho 
drev what he calls a "trout," the iirst Murray cod 
tfusted by a white man. Hc named the stream the Fish 
River, and followed its windings through magnificent 
country till December 7, when another stream fell into 
it which he niuned the Campbell. To the combined 
stream he gave the name it still bears, the Macquarie. 
He followed its broad current through a rich, level 
landscape, to-day known as the Bathurst plains, till he 
had reached 98J miles, measured by the chain, ârom 
Blaxland's furthest point. Then he tumed baek, carry- 
ing to the settlement his news of wide pastures and 
running streams. He reached Sydney on January 8, 
1814. his whole trip only taking seven weeks. 
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THE GREAT BOAD AND WHAT LAT BEYOKD 

The news he brought was a challenge to Macquarie's 
pasfûon foi road-making, and he promptiy undertook 
tbe task of constructing a road aorcss the Blue 
Mountains along the Ime by vhich Blaxland and his 
comrades had hewn their way, axe in huid ; a road of 
& quality which the greatest road-builders known to 
history — the Romans — might not hâve been ashamed 
to own. When Darwin afterwards rode along this road, 
it moved his aslonishment. "Ils design, and its 
manner of exécution," he wrote, " are worthy of any 
line of road in England." Macquarie vae happy in his 
choice of the person whom he put in charge of the task 
— Cox, an ex-officer of the N.S.W, Corps, an engineer, 
as the work itself proves, of skill and courage, 

Cox has left a diary of his expériences in building 
this road, and it ïs an historicaJ document of real 
interest. He volunteered to attempt the task purely 
as an act of public duty. In the words of GoTemor 
Macquarie, he " voluntarily relinquished the comforts 
of his own house and the society of his numerous 
family, and exposed himself to much personal fatigue, 
with only sucb temporary covering as a bark but could 
affoid against the inclemenoy of the weather " ; and he 
did ail this, not to make money, but to serre the State. 
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His staff' to start with, consUted of thîrty artificera 
and labourera, with a gusrd of eîght soldiers. But Coi 
had a remarkable gift for getting the beat work out of 
his scanty staff. The load was to be at least 12 feet 
wide, with the timber cleared away for 20 feet. 
Cox's journal shows its writer's genius as a labour- 
captain. He makes little of diffîculties, and is fiill 
of generoua appréciation of the apirit and diUgence 
of his men. The apeed at which the work waa done 
aeems, in thèse easier days, almost incredible. Thua 
Cox tells how, in three weeka, and with the labour 
of only twelve men, he conatnicted a road 400 feet 
long, and a bridge, at one of the most difficult points 
of the track; and for part of the waj the road was 
eut in the solid rock. 

For his bridges, Cox had to use the timber he found 
growing ; and he tells how, for the side pièce of one of 
thèse bridges, he used a tree 55 feet long and 9 feet 
in circumference ; as a side pièce for another bridge 
he uaed an oak tree 50 feet long and 10 feet in cir- 
cumference, &c. His instructiona were to follow the 
track mapped out by Evans ; but again and f^aîn it 
waa found to be impossible to make a road on the 
course thuB laid down. Then Cox would scatter hia 
men down ail the gullies near, and offer a reward to 
anyone who dlscovered a better course, He records 
that at one point " the descent is so steep that it is 
with mucb diffîculty a person eau get down at ail, 
The whole front of the mountain is coTered with looae 
rocka, and on the right and left it is bounded by steep 
gullies and rocks." Hère he was content to make 
" auch a road as a cart could go down empty, or with 
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a very light load. It would answer to drive stock 
down, but no cart could clîmb up it wltb any sort o 
load whatever." The original road, it is clear, was not 
always of a character to be described as a " permanent " 
way. Â track had to be improvised, and made " per- 
manent " afterwards, and tlùs was done with the 
sustained toil of years, and with an unsparing ex- 
penditure of labour. 

Cox fotmd abundant ingenuity amongst bis workers. 
ThuB he records that " W. Appledon, a eailor, âxed 
the block and tackle to trees, and got a most capital 
purchase to tum out an immense large rock on the 
side of the mountain in the way of oui road, which he 
performed welL" Only once did the courage of his 
men — or of some of them — seem to fail. Cox writes : 
"After dinner gave ail hands a giU of spirits — then 
gave them a reproof in eamest, which I expect vill 
make them ail well by to-morrow." At one part of the 
road, as laid down by Evans, it was found impracticable, 
at ârst, to make a road, even for a horse; but Cox 
triumphed over even that obstlnate ravine. Macquarie 
himself, deecribing that part of the road which descends 
into what is called the Prince Begent's Glen, says " the 
ascent was a nearly perpendicular précipice, 676 feet 
high, as ascertained by measurement. The road con- 
structed by Mr. Cox down this rocky and tremendous 
descent, through ail ita windings, is no less than three- 
quarters of a mile in length, and has been executed 
with Bkill and stability." 

The road was exactly lOlJ miles in length, from the 
Btarting-point at Emu Ford ou the Kiver Nepean, to 
the flag-stalf at Bathuist. It was begun on July 7, 
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1814, and finished on Jimuary 14, 1815. It was con- 
structed, that is, in six montha; and it maybe doubted 
whether thete is on record any otber bit of work so 
diffiûult accomplisbed by so small a party ini so brief 
a time. 

The great road contiaued to bave labour expended 
upoû it for years aflerwards, and expended, it may be 
added, in more libéral measure tban Cox bad at his 
command. The settlement waa rich in convict labour, 
whicb, if not higbly efficient, was at least cheap. In 
the ten years betwixt 1810-20, 16,943 maie oonvicts 
airived in Sydney — 11,250 of thèse came after 1816 — 
and Maoquarie had difficulty in keepiag tbis huge 
mass of strong and hardy, îf sullen, workers usefuUy 
employed. 

The présent writer, wandering on the old Bathurst 
road some years ago, and recalling tbe story of its 
making, noted one amusing proof of the wealth of 
labour at the disposai of the dovemment, and the 
almost absurd thoroughness with which suoh work was 
done. Ât one point the road crosses a ravine ; wbere 
the ravine is deepest, tbe track is sustained by a 
wall at least seventy feet high, and tbe wbole of that 
wall is faced with axe-dressed stone, linished with 
a care which is almost worthy of the front of a city 

Cox waa a fine type of tbe mon who wrote the first 
page of Australian history. In the graveyard of St, 
Matthew's, overlookii^ tbe Hawkesbury, stands his 
monument. It recites that he " Departed this life on 
the 15tb day of Marcb, 1837, aged seventy-two years." 
Then foUow the words : " Not by works of righteousnesa 
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whicb we bave done, but according to His owd mercy 
He saved us. Reader, believe in tbe Lord Jeaus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved." Tennyson's "Northern 
Farmer " recounts, amongst bis reasons for ezpecting a 
welcome in the next world, tbe circumstance that be 
had " stubb'd Tbunmby Waaste " in this. Coz under- 
stood bis Bible better tban Tennyson's hero ; but the 
road acroes the Blue Mountains may teally be taken 
as one proof of the soUd and practîcal oharacter of bis 
piety. He unâertook that work, and carried it out 
with religious thoroughness as an act of service to his 
country. He left behind him many descendants not 
un-worthy of the name they bear. Up to the thiid 
génération they numbered nearly 500 ; and they hâve 
gone on multiplying diUgently since. 

The road across the Blue Mountains whlch Cox 
built with so âne an expendîture of courage and enei^ 
at once became a sort of artery througb whicb a lîvir^ 
stream of settlement flowed westward. Half the stock- 
holdet^ in Cumberland county were soon busy driving 
their sheep and cattle over the ronges to the un- 
trodden pastures beyond. On April 26, 1815, Macquarie 
hiinself, with a large staff, crossed the ranges, and 
directed a township — Bathurst, to-day one of the most 
prospérons of inland towns on the continent — to be laid 
out. 

But the wide spaces of unexplored territory beyond 
Bathurst, with their hint of flowing rivers and rich 
pastures, plainly demanded further exploration, and on 
May 13, 1815, Evans started out on his second trip, 
He found himself entangled amongst the tributaries of 
the Campbell River, and struck to the SSW. On the 
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tenth daj he came to a chain of ponds, aad from a 
hilltop caught the ârst glimpse of what is now kuown 
as the Lachlan Valley. On the 24th, followiDg a creek, 
he Buddenly found hlmaelf on the bank of a considér- 
able river. The stream, indeed, was shrunken by 
drought, but the river-bed itself was seventy feet wide, 
and vas thickly bordered with swamp oaks. He named 
it the Lachlan, and followed it for a week ; till, on 
June 1, on a tall tree standing in an angle formed by 
the junction of the ereek with the river, he carved the 
words "Ëvans, Ist June, 1815." This was the first tree 
matked by an explorer in Australia. It was, later, 
ring-barked by some prosaio settler, destitute of historic 
imagination, and killed ; but the shield of wood with 
Ëvans's inscription on it was eut off, and is now in 
the AuBtralian Muséum in Sydney, a relie of genuine 
historical interest. 

It is curions to remember that, at the moment Evans 
was chopping with his axe that inscription on an Aus- 
tralian gum-tree, Napoléon was gathering hîs army 
for his leap across the Meuse, while Wellington and 
Blucher were keeping watch against him within the 
Belgian frontier, and Waterloo was less than three 
weeks distant. The chop of Evans's hatchet was the 
symbol of one of those victories of peace less renowned, 
no doubt, ihan the clash of contending hosts at Water- 
loo, but historically, perhaps, almost as fruitful. 

Before tuming baek, Evans climbed a lofty hill close 
at hand, and from itB peak stared at the landscape 
runnmg far to the horizon. To north-west was a Une 
of purple hills, but on their highest peaks the purple 
faded into white, the white of snows. 
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On June 12, Evans vas back &t Bathurst with his 
report. His two joumeys were brief in point of time, 
and not very extensive in space ; but they were per- 
haps the two most fruitfui in Âustralian hiatoiy. They 
proved thab the hitherto unknown continent was rich 
in natural wealth of every kind, and lay open, undei 
radiant skies, to the nlbbling flocks and the lowing 
herds of the coming settlers. 

The first two Âustralian explorers, Evans and Oxley, 
deserve study, as representing the opposite extrêmes 
of Australian exploration : its good luek and itB bad 
luek ; its victories and its defeats ; its puzzles and their 
solution — or their lack of solution. The expérience of 
ail after>explorei8, in a sensé, is summed up in them. 
But Evans had the good luek. He conducted only 
two explorations himself, and both were very short. 
The Ërst represented a joumey of less than 100 miles, 
and lasted a little over six weeks; the second was 
sborter still, lasting from May 13 to June 12, 1815 ; but 
both yielded great results. In both thèse trips his 
feet pressed virgin soil ; his eyes looked on landscapes 
which up to that moment had lain beyond civilised 
knowledge. He dise o ver ed two great rivera— the 
Macquarie and the Lachlan ; he opened up a whole 
new worid to settleraent, 

The number of first things, indeed, which fell to the 
lot of Evans was remarkable. He was the tirst to cross 
the waterahed of the Blue Mountains; the first dis- 
coverer of an Australian river flowing into the interior ; 
the first to see an înland mountaîn range ; the first 
to stare with astontshed eyes at an Australian peak 
white with snow ; the first to look on the characteristic 
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Âuetrslian landscape — limitless plùns running to the 
Tery horizon, fat pastuFe-grounda for uncounted âocks. 
In his two brief joumeys he sampled, in a sensé, the 
whole va£t and rich interior of Âustralia. 

Oxley, the Surveyor-General of the colony, was an 
abler man than Evans, and his expéditions were planned 
on a larger scale, and moved in wider curves ; but his 
atory represents the dark side of Âustralian exploration. 
It is a taie of hardships and of disappotntments, of 
puzzles unsolved or misread, of great hopes wrecked, 
and of great chances missed. Âustraha, as reÔected 
in the expériences of Ërans, was an earthly Faradise ; 
as interpreted by Oxley's reports the continent wns 
little botter than a swampy Hades. It is possible to 
sélect from Oxley's bulky volumes, sentences recording 
his judgment on Australia at laige, which resemble 
hothing so much as the verdict a coroner's jury, with 
noses in fingers, might pronounce on the decaying 
corpse of some ragged, unwashed, and nameless cast- 
avay. 

It vas the puzzle of the rivere discoverod by Evans 
which inspired Oxley's two great expéditions ; and the 
puzzle was undeuiable. The Macquarie and the Lach- 
lan, as reported by Evans, inverted ail the known laws 
of rivers. In place of beginning inlaud, and flowing to 
the sea, they started almost from the coast, and Sowed 
towards the centre of the continent. They started 
from nearly the same spot, but their streama diverged 
as they flowed. When plotted on the map — as far as 
made known hy Evans — their heds resembled the con- 
taining stdes of a vast triangle, of which the starting- 
point of the two rivers was the vertez. If the Macquarie 
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kept on the line of ita knovn course, its mouth would 
be foiiod somewhere in the Qulf of Carpentaria. The 
Lachlan, judged in the same way, would break loto the 
Indian Océan near Dampier's Land. 

ïwo great rivere flowing, not towards the coast, 
but from it : this was the puzzle. Only two solutions 
seemed possible, and each vas equally bewildering. 
Did the two rivers end in an inland sea — an Âustralîan 
Mediterranean under the tropica; or were tbey twin 
Niles, growing nav^able as they rao, and flowing 
acroaa the continent for, say, 2000 miles till they 
broke into the océan ? Either solution of the problem 
seemed inciedible ; but both challenged the curiosity 
of the early settleis in the highest degree, and Oxley 
set out to solve the puzzle. 

W. C. Wentworth wrote in almost lyrical prose of 
the destiny, wrapped up in the puzzle of the inland 
flowing rivers, whieh awaited the infant eolony. At 
the point, for example, where the Macquarie was last 
Been, it had, if it kept its line, a course of 2000 miles 
before it. " If this rÎTer," wrote Wentworth, " be al- 
ready of the size of the Hawkeabury at Windsor, 
which is not lésa than 250 yards in breadth, and of 
sufficient depth to float a 74-gun ship, it is not diffîcult 
to im^ne what must be its magnitude at îts con- 
fluence wîth the océan, before it can arrive at which it 
bas to traverse a country nearly 2000 miles in estent. 
If it possesses the usual sinuosities of rivers, its 
course to the sea cannot be less than irom 5000 
to 6000 miles, and the endless accession of tributary 
streams which it must reçoive in its passage through 
so great an extent of country wiU, without doubt, 
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euable it to vie in point of m^^itude with any river 
in the world." 

Seldom dîd an explorer start in searcb of a b^ei 
prize or retum with more meUncholy results. Oxley 
set out in search of a sea ; he brought back tbe report 
of a swamp. 
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IN SEÂBCH OP AN AUSTKALIAN NILE 

Oxley's ârst expédition started on April 6, 1817; ît 
retumed, bedraggled, melancholy, and defeated, on 
August 29. It vas a party of tweWe, well equîpped, 
with fourteen horses and two boats; it inoluded two 
botanists. Evans was second in command. Oxley's 
immédiate business was to foUow the course of the 
Laohlan, and solve what we hâve called " the puzzle 
of the rivers." The Lachian, instead of the Macquarie, 
was choBen, probably becauae it lay further gouth, and 
there was, at least, a chance that it might fall into 
Spencer Gulf, or the Great Australian Bîght, and so 
its course be shorter. 

The Btory of the expédition, as recorded in Oxley's 
bulky Joumals, is one long taie of a despairing, and 
finally defeated, wrestle with what proved to be the 
most misbehaTed of rivera. Oxley was a seaman ; he 
had seen service in the Great War, and might, indeed, 
be deBcribed as having been trained în Nelson's schooL 
He had a good sailor's pluck and resource, but his courage 
lacked that note of gaiety which is the mark of a typical 
seaman ; and it is often diffîcult to say whether Oxley's 
Journal redeots the gloomiuess of the landscapes across 
whioh he crept, or the landscapes took their hopeless 
tint from the gloom of the writer of the Journal. 

A dépôt was formed under the shadow of Evans's 
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marked tree on the Lachlan, as a base for the expédi- 
tion ; but tbe river, it was found, changed its character 
almost from the very point at which tbe di^uabed 
Oxley began bis exploration. It loitered tbrougb un^ 
ending flats ; it rambled into innumerable brancbes ; 
it threatened to expire ânally in a swamp, or disappear 
beneatb a landecape of veeds. 

This extraordînary river, indeed, seemed bo violate 
ail tbe known and respectable laws of Nature. Tbere 
bad been no rains ; no creek bigger tban a trîckle bad 
joined tbe main stream for 150 miles. And yet, beneatb 
UDclouded skies, the water rose a foot every night, till 
it was eighteen feet deep, and was spreading, a dust- 
edged flood, over the arid plains ! And nobody could 
guesB whence tbe Btrange water came. 

On May 12 tbe Lachlan threatened to disappear 
finally in a swamp which stretcbed to the horizon. 
Oxley climbed to the nearesb eminence; "the whole 
country &om tbe north-west to the west," be says, 
" was either a complète marsh or lay under water." 
He foUowed a branch of the river which stîll struggled 
^-or seemed to struggle — towaids the south-west ; but 
it, too, presently died into a marsb, It was vain to 
attempt to foUow a river which no longer flowed, and 
Oxley changed bis course to tbe south-west, striking 
for Cape Northumberland, and hoping thus to intersect 
any river which made for tbe sea betwixt Cape Otway 
and Spencer Gul£ 

It was a oourageouB décision, and bigger possibUities 
tban Oxley dreamed of — or, alas! ever realised — lay 
wrapped up in it. At that moment the unknown 
Uumimbidgee lay lesfl than 100 miles due soutb of 
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him ; vhat is now Melbourne was only little OTer 300 
miles distant on the same line. A succeas which might 
hâve advanced the settlement of Âustralîa by half a 
oentury hung on that change m Oxley's cotirse. 

It vas May 18 when Ozley abandoned part of his 
b^;age and atnick acroas the country in thia new 
direction ; but his ill-luck still pursued him, or 
rather ran before him, Hitherto the joumey eon- 
sisted mainly of splashing thiough swamps, vith the 
perpétuai risk of being drowned. Now Oxley and 
his men had to toil, panting, over stony ridges, 
prickly with acacia bushes, while the sun beat 
flercely upon them, and they ran a serioua and daily 
risk of perishing through thirst. Oxley's Journal at 
this point ^ain retlects the landscape with painful 
fidehty, He descnbes the country as " abandoned by 
every living créature capable of gettiug out of it. Our 
boises, I think, cannot endure this misérable existence 
much longer," 

But the courte of a good seaman is not eaaily over- 
come, and Oxley pushed on till June 6. Then he gave 
up the attempt to reach the coast, and swung the 
heads of his stumbîing horses round to the north-weat, 
striking back for the Lachlan. It would at least give 
them enough water to drink. Before leaving, Âllan 
Cunningham, the hotanist of the party, planted some 
acoms and peach-stones. If they grew they would 
serve as a mémorial of the party " should thèse desolate 
plains," Oxley aays, " be ever again visited by civilised 
man, of vhtch, however, I think there is very Uttle 
probability." Oxley had yet to leam — or rather he 
Qever leame4 — how the Àustraliafi land^ape changes 
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with the weather. As little oould he dreom th&t this 
very country would ftfterwards witness a rush of minera 
for gold, would be spiînkled over with villages, and 
rich with slowly graàng Bocks. The known is not 
ineviubly the key to the unknown. 

When he tumed his horses' hâads to the north, it 
may be added, he was tuming his back on the greatest 
chance ever offered to an Australian explorer. Ât that 
moment — such was the irony of fate — the Murrum- 
bidgee was only twenty-three miles to the south of 
him. What is now known as Denihquin, with ail the 
rich pastoral country lying about it, was less than a 
hundred miles distant. Was there ever so great a 
chance missed by so narrow a margin ? 

On June 8 Oxley had to change his course agaîn. 
" The country as far as the eye oan reach," he writes 
in bis Journal, " is one continued thioket of eucalyptus 
scFub." It was hopeless to struggle through it; and 
he swung round more to the east, and took the line 
which would bring him to the station under Peel's 
Range, which he had left on June 6, On June 21 
he writes : " The further we proceed westerly the more 
convinced I am that for aU practical purposes of 
civiUsed man the interior of this country westward 
of a certain meridian is uninhabitable, deprived, as it 
ifl, of wood, water, and grasa." As it bappens, the very 
richest part of Australia — the orchard-Iands of Victoria, 
the wheat-Iands of South Australia, to say nothing of 
the rich goldâelds and sQver mines of the States — ail 
lie within that territory which Oxley described as 
"uninhabitable," and "deprived of wood, water, and 
grass." At the moment he tumed back in this 
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deepairing mood he was actually nearer Cape Nor- 
thumberland than he was to Sydney. 

On June 23 Oxley struck the Laohian f^în, and 
at a new point, and he found it to be a new river — ■ 
a much more rational and decently behaved stream 
than when he had tumed his back upon it and Btarted 
in an attempt to reach Cape Northumberland. It 
vas innocent of marshes, and flowed Bouthward in 
a deânite, though narrow, channel, with a lacevork 
of trees and Ughtly tîmbered plains on each bank. 
But there was nothîi^ stable in the conduct of this 
disieputable stieam. It presently began to ramble 
afre&h ; it dawdled into a swamp agiûn ; by June 28 
its banbâ had disappeared beneath the hizy waters of 
a far-stretchii^ marsh. Oxley stni^Ied on do^edly, 
but by July 3 the moist soil wa£ found to be so 
perforated with holes made by crayfish that the 
floundering horees could not cross it. Still Oxley 
persisted ; but on July 7 he records in his Journal 
his anal judgtnent that " the interior of this vast 
country is a marsh, and unlnhabitable. There is a 
dreary uniformity in its barren desolateness which 
wearies one more than I am able to express. One 
tree, one soil, one water, and one description of bird, 
fîsh, or animal prevails for ten miles or for a hundred." 

Was there ever written a more melancholy verdict 
on a whole continent, or one which was in more 
desperate conâiot with the aotual facts ! An unsus- 
pected goldfield lay at that moment almost beneath 
the very spot on which Oxley sbood. Thriving sheep- 
Btations to-day stretch where he only saw the desoiate 
marshes. Direct to the south of him, only about 
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slxty mileB distant, was the point on bhe Murrum- 
bidgee wbere Hay nov stands. 

On Âugust 4 Oxley left the Lachian in this mood 
of despair, and pursued a northem course until he 
struck the Macquarie. He found it a beautiful atream, 
with deônite banks, a clear, running current, rich in 
âsh, and ft-amed vith trees, with lush pasture-Iands 
on either bank. In his Journal Oxley takes his 
revenge on the LacUan by oontrasting it with the 
Macquarie. The two rivers, he says, are "différent 
in their habits, their appearanoe, and, above ail, in 
the country bordaring on them. The Macquarie 
renders fertile a great extent of country" — while the 
dissipated and wretched Lachian, in brief, créâtes 
only wet flats and uninhabitable morasses. The con- 
trast between the two rivers as depicted in Oxley's 
Journal at this point resembles nothing so much as the 
contrast between the portraits which, say, a Rechabite 
m^bt draw of a bopeless drunkard and of a prospérons 
member of his own Order. It was with tbese twin 
pictures that Oxley, on Angust 29, 1819, reached 
Bathursb, and ended his fîrst expédition. 

Of the two supposed Australian "Niles," one had 
thus ended in a marsh ; and frora this incident Oxley, 
with characteristically gloomy imagination, deduced 
the conclusion that the whole continent was nothing 
better than one measureless and hopeless swamp. 
But there remained the Macquarie, and its stream, 
as far as it had been followed, was running clear, 
cool, and swift, straight towards the centre of the 
continent. If it was pouring itself into a central 
lake, that "lake" must be nothing less than an 
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inl&nd sea, a fresh-water Mediterranean. If no auch 
take existed, and the stream stîU pursued its course, 
it really waa an Âustralian Nile. In May 1818, Oxlej 
Btarted with another party to solve thîs problem. 

It was a atrong party, with Dr. Harris as surgeon. 
Fraser as bot'anist, Evans as second in command, 
twelve men and eighteen horsea. Â party waa sent 
ahead to build tvo boata at Wellington Yalley, and 
from that dépôt as a base the expédition began. 

For the firat 125 miles the joumey reaembled a 
ramble through a park, 'while the boats, laden with 
stores, floated on the current of a river almoat like the 
Thamea. On June 23 Oxley, for onoe hopefui, aent 
messengers back with despatches written in rainbow 
tints. But withln twenty-four hours from the despatch 
of that letter the whole landacape, as the party 
sauntered onwards, changea. The oountry grew flat ; 
the Macquaiie began to ramble from its banks after the 
evil fashion of the Lachlan. 

Oxley had made his second dépôt at Mount Harris, 
aboat 150 miles north of Bathnrst, and from that 
point begin what are known as the Macquarie Marshes. 
He had hit, in a word — unlueky man ! — the second 
of the two great Systems of river marshes in Riverina, 
those of the Lachlan and of the Macquarie. From the 
aummit of Mount Harris there stretched before him, 
almost to the horizon, the familiar and hateful land- 
acape of yellow, blowing reeda. 

Taking the lat^est of his boats, with four volunteers 
and a month'a provïsiona, Oxley started, determined 
to follow the stream as long as a current could be dis- 
covered and there was enough water under his keet 
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to keep it aâoat ;' Evans, during his absence, was to 
make an excursion to the north-eafit. The day vas 
stormy with rain when Oxley pushed off on his melan- 
choly adrenture, but the skies above were scarcely so 
wet as the earth beneath. There stretched before hïm 
nothing but a landscape of half-drowned trees. At 
night the party took refuge on a bit of land so nearly 
submerged as scarcely to yield a patch sohd enough on 
-whicb to light a fire. Theie vas a ourrent, however, 
under the boat, flowing — or rather creepicg — towards 
some unknown goal, and Oxley, cheered by that fact, 
pushed on day after day, each hour expecting to see 
breakîng on his sight, and running with a clear Une 
to the horizon, that vast central Iake which, as he 
stîll believed, coTcred the chief part of the continent. 
But no Iake made its appearance ; instead, the river 
vanished in every direction beneath a lîmitless expanse 
of reeds, broken by the lines of no discoverable ebannel. 
The long-sought-for Âustralian sea — an inland Medi- 
terranean — Oxley still persuaded himself lay almost at 
his touch, but it was unapproachable ; and the little 
party of dîâgusted explorers at last swiuig round their 
boat and orept back to the dépôt at Mount Harris. 

During Oxley's absence, Evans had mode a joumey 
to the north-east, and with his usual luck had dis- 
covered a river, whicb be named the Castlereagh. The 
dépôt camp was abandoned, and the whole party, 
beaten witb incessant rains, splashed their way across 
bog and quagmire towards a line of blue hiUs seen 
by Evans, and named by him the Ârbuthnot Range. 
The Castlereagh lay in their track. It was dow 
running bank-high, and they had to wait till Âugust 2 
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before they could cro». The range vas at last reached, 
«id skirtîng it they came to vhat are now knovn as 
the Idverpool Plains. Hère was, at least, one gleam 
of good luck — of munificent luck, indeed — in the 
black skies of Oxle/s storj. The liverpool Plaies are 
a Tast stretch of the richest pastoral country, 17,000 
square miles in area, apparently the bod of some 
anoient and shtdlow sea, md to-day they aie the field 
of aboat the most prospérons settlement in Australia. 

On September 2 the party, pushing on, struck the 
river now named the Peeî, or the Namoi. Still pressing 
vestvard they crossed the mtàn lidge. It was a belt 
of deep glens and sudden valleys, of waterfalls and 
précipices, the Blue Mountains repeated in a more 
northerly latitude ; thèse hîlk are, in fact, an extension 
of the very range which, within forty miles of Sydney, 
baffled ail explorers so l<mg. Âcross this wild country 
the footsore group toiled till, on September 23, Oxley 
and Evans, climbing a tall peak, from its summit 
caught a glimpse of the océan. They felt as Xenophon's 
(}reeks must hâve felt when they saw the blue waters 
of the Euxine, and raised their cry of "Thalatta." 
Ozley's prose growa almost lyrical as he tells the taie. 
" Btlboa's ecstasy at the first s^ht of the South Sea," 
he writes, " could not hâve been greater than ours when, 
on gaining the summit of this mountain, we beheld 
Old Ooean at our feet. . . . Every difficulty vaniehed. 
In imagination we were already home." 

He named the peak Mount Seavtew, and guessed 
its height to be 6000 feet above aea-level. The descent 
to the coast-lîne was most difficult. The slopes re- 
aembled précipices, the slippery grass made every step 
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a. péril ; wîth immeuse difficulty they reached the foot 
of the mouutftin. Â river, which they named the 
Hastïngs, was discovered, and followed to the ses-cosat, 
ftod to itB mouth Oxley gave the name of Port 
Macquarie. 

There remained the difficult march along the coast 
to Sydney. On the 19th their way was barred by a 
sea-higoon, so deep and wide that it could not be fotded, 
while their scanty provisions made them reluctant 
to atterapt the joumey round its head. By a happy 
chance they came, at that exact moment, upon a boat 
half-buried in the sand, the relie of some namaless sea- 
tragedy. For the explorera, it was a windfall of price- 
less value, and they carried it with them for ninety 
miles, Crossing by this means many streama and sea- 
channels. With this derelict boat, in fact, Oxley 
croased the mouth of the Mamûng, without reallsing it 
was a river, and on November 1 the footeore, weather- 
beaten party came in sight of the rough buildings of 
Fort Stephens. 

Oxley's report was sufficient to chill ail enthusiasm 
for future explorations. It is true he discovered the 
liverpool Plains; but his Ul-luck darkened for Oxley 
even this ahiuing patch of triumph. Thèse rich plains 
were inaccessible from the coast, owing to the moun- 
taîns; and unapproachable from the south, inland, 
owing to the Macquarie Marshes. Fort Macquarie, 
too, when examiaed, was discovered to be a difficult 
bar harbour. Oxley found no practicable route to 
Liverpool Plains; perhapa he did not appreciate the 
need of auch a route. It was left to Allan Cunningham, 
years afterwards, to bring theae great plains within 
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reach of settlement by the discovery of a practioable 
stock route. 

Oxle^s reporta make meluioholy reading. They 
represent the wreck of ever; hope, the defeat of alL 
cheerful ezpectation, and they are, io fact, a sort of 
death sentence on the vhole continent. Yet his ex- 
péditions were both brîef in time and narrow in area. 
If the course of his ôrst expédition is plotted on the 
map it resembles roughl; a right-angl^ triangle, the 
longer ûde, about 225 miles, running from Bathurst 
westward ; the base runs north for 100 miles, vhile the 
h;)rpotenuse fumishes the line back to Bathurst. 

The route of the second expédition, if plotted in the 
same manner on the map, is a sort of rough triu^le, 
a line running north for 160 miles to Mount Harris, 
another line running east for 300 miles to the mouth 
of the Hastii^ forming the contùning sides, vhile 
200 miles of sea-coast from Fort Macquarie to Sydney 
constitutes the base. 

The two areas explored by Oxley's expéditions, in a 
vord, are little more than pin-points— or mosquito- 
bites — on the vast map of Australia; yet on the 
Btrength of what be found — or failod to find — in those 
two brief joumeys, and within ibose tiny areas, Oxley 
pronounced sentence of final and unîversal failure on 
the whole continent. His report, in fact, checked ex- 
ploration for the next twelve years. 

In 1823 Ozley atarted on a short expédition to 
examine the northem aea-coast, and report on certwn 
ïnlets as sites for pénal establishments. On thïs trip 
he made one considérable discovery, a great and 
navigable river, the Brisbane. But his belief in the 
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existence of a vaat ialand lake was stiil obstinate ; it 
vfOB, tndeeii, a fixod idea. Ând when he stared, from 
the summit of Termiuation HiU, on the wiudiog cutre 
of the great stream, he persuaded himself that it had 
ils source in that inland lake. But Oxley's ill-luck 
pursued him even in the ao-called "discovery" of the 
Brisbane. He was exploiing Moretoa Bay, aod amoi^st 
the natives discovered a castaway vhite man of the 
name of Pamphlet, vho had lived for seven months 
amongst the blacks. It was Pamphlet vho told the 
story of a large and navigable river emptying itself 
into the southem extremity of the bay. Pamphlet, 
in a Word, and not Oxley, was the discoverer of the 
Brisbane. 

The puzzle of Âustralian exploration was, at Srst, as 
we hâve seen, the problem of the rivers. The rivets 
discovered after the Blue Mountains had been pierced 
challenged curiosity. They ran the wrong way— not 
from the centre of the continent to the coast, but from 
the coast to the centre of the continent. This circum- 
Btance seemed to offer to every explorer an opportunity, 
as well as a challenge. The rivers must surely be the 
easiest of pathways to the vast and, as yet, unknown 
spaces of central Australia. 

This belief is the explanation of Oxley's two expédi- 
tions ; and it was his misfortune that the streams 
nearest the point where settlement first broke through 
the Blue Mountains were examples of the veiy worst 
tjrpe of Australian rivers. The Lachlan and the Mao- 
quarie were not even streams of the second rank Each 
was the tributary of a tributary ; and within 200 mites 
from BathuTBt— Oxley's starting-point — each river prac- 
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tically ezpired into a swamp — or a landBcape of swamps. 
The Macquarie foiind its way into what ia, not without 
some justificabioQ, called "the mighty Darling," but 
tlûs, in tum, îb only a tributary of the Murray; and 
the Macquarie, it muet be added, creeps~H>r, rather, 
trickles — into the Darhog only by a sort of back- 
door passif. The Lachlan is a feeder of the Mumim- 
bidgee, another tributary of the Murray; and when, 
in 1829, Sturt examined the junction betTizt the 
Lachian and the Murrumbidgee he found that, of the 
Lachlan, nothing but a dry bed — a mère aand crevice 
— Burvived. 

But there was a third river near the point -where 
settlem^t was streaming through the Blue Mouutains, 
and further south than the Lachlan — the Murrum- 
bidgee. No exploration on a large scale was under- 
taken for years after Oxley's retum ; his gloomy reports 
not only slew hope, they chilled curioâty. But the 
iimge of settlement vas being constantly pushed out- 
wards. Nameless squatters, with their fiocks, crept 
across roadless pltùns and hridgeless riTers, occupyii^ 
the country as they explored it. In this way the 
Mumimbidgee had beoome known, though it had no 
officiai " discovery." This was, on the whole, a happy 
circumstance, for, as a result, the native name was 
allowed to survive. If "discovered" by any pro- 
fessional explorer, it migfat hâve been named the 
"Smith," or the "Jones." 

When, in 1823, Captûn Currie and Major Ovens 
explored that district, the Murrumbidgee was already 
known to the settlers, and the temptation to follow the 
due of this, the third unknown river, waa irrésistible. 
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Ozley, it will be remembered, put on record hîs verdict 
— a fact he claîmed to bave demonstrated beyond 
doubt — tbat no river entered tbe Bea between Cape 
Otwaj and Spencer Gulf ; a judgment singular for ita 
inaccuracj, even in tbe long catalogue of Ozley's mis- 
taken opinions. As a matter of fact, tbe wbole river 
System of eastern Australia empties itself into tbe sea 
witbiu tbat very area. Tbe Darlmg, in tbe north, 
gathers witbin its banks ail tbe streams betwixt itself 
and tbe coast ; tbe Murrumbic^ee, in tbe soutb, takes 
in tbe Lachlan and its tributaries ; and botb tbe 
Darling and tbe Murrumbldgee pour tbeir gatbered 
waters into tbe Murray, whicb reaches tbe sea at Lake 
Âlexandrina. 

Ozley furtber claimed to bave " demonstrated beyond 
doubt " tbat " tbe country soutb of tbe parallel of 34 
degrees and west of tbe metidian 147 degrees 30 
minutes east is uninbabitable, and useless for ail tbe 
purposes of civilised man." Ând tbe riobest parts of 
both Victoria and Soutb Australia lie witbin tbose 
very boundaries! 

But in 1823 tbe notion that tbere vere no eastvard- 
flowing rivers nortb of Spencer Gulf still obtained, and 
tbe Govemor, Sir Tbomas Brisbane, was anxious to test 
tbis tbeoiy. He proposed to land a party of convicts 
somewbere near Wilson's Promontory, and offer tbem a 
free pardon, and grants of land, if tbey could find tbeir 
way back to Sydney. Tbis was exploration of a cbeap 
and original type. Brisbane asked a young man, 
Hamilton Hume, who bad already won some réputa- 
tion as a busbman, to take cbarge of tbe party. Hume 
was an Âustralian native, witb ail tbe sbrewdness of 
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the type. He rafiued tha proposai, but offered to lead 
a party ftom Lake Oeo^, naar Yam, to Westemport, 
if the OoTemor vould uudertake the cost. An ex- 
pédition from the knovn to the unknowu, in Hume's 
judgment, oSeied a botter chance of suocess than one 
from the unknown to the kuown. 
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HOW POBT PHILLIP WAS REACHED 

Hume vas at that time only tweaty-seven jears of âge, 
a tjpical youDg Âustralian, tall and thiniVith aunburnt 
face and keen browu eyea He hsd tireless activitj, 
keen Beases, and a matcMesa eye for " countiy." When 
only seventeen yeara old he had discovered the rich 
and beautiful country round Berrima. When not yet 
twenty he had diecovered Lake Bathurat, and received 
a grant of 300 aciea of land as a reward. Evans, the 
ârst explorer, had spent his apprenticeship in English 
dockyaids; Ozley vas a sailor ; Sturt and Mitchell vere 
Boldiers. Hume stands out amongst the early explorera 
as a native Australian, and a true " son of the bush." 

Hume'a terms were accepted, but there vas much 
deUy in equipping the party, and a retired coasting 
captain named Hovell offered to join the expédition 
and find half the necessary cattle and horses. Hume 
and Hovell accordingly put their resources together, 
each bringing three men vith him into the party. The 
help yielded by the Government vas both grudging 
and scanty, and the expédition vas probably the vorst 
equipped that ever started on a great enterprise, Its 
outfit consisted of five bullocks, three horaes, and tvo 
carte, It vas badly organised as vell as badly equipped. 
To hâve no head to a party is a misforttme; but to 
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bave two heada — and he&ds that refuse to ^ree — is an 
even worse calamitj. The combmation of leaders in 
this expédition was that of " an old sait " with a young 
bushman ; and it was inévitable that such a combina- 
tion should bteed quarrels. Hovell, it is fur to say, 
vas not quite " an old aalt " ; as a matter of fact he was 
only eleven years older than Hume. But he had the 
peremptory habits of the coastiog skipper ; and Hume, 
sure of his knowledge of the bush, and aceustomed to 
the Tagrant freedom of the bush, resented Hovell's 
accents of command. The result was a séries of 
wrangles, which spread through the whole trip, and 
OTerâowed into wrathful pamphlets for years aller it 
vas ended. 

Tet the trip was a succeas, and a suocess in quite a 
mémorable de^ee. It not only pierced the darkness 
which lay on the country south of the Murrumbic^ee 
to tho sea, and set the tide of settlement fiowing to- 
waids Port PhîUip ; it scattered that fo;; of gloom which 
Ozle/s expéditions had thrown over the entire conti- 
nent. It gave a new horizon, not only to Australian 
geography, but to Australian histoiy. 

The party started on October 17, 1824, their point of 
departure being Lake George. This waa in itself a 
blunder, since it launched the expédition on the worst 
possible route. Â glance at the map shows that if tbey 
had Btarted from Yass, and taken a straight Une to 
their objective — Weatemport — they would hâve had 
a perfectly easy route to the Murrumbidgee, crossing 
it near Wagga Wa^a. In that course they would bave 
enoountered hardly a single hill. Thence they migbt 
hâve driven their cart across Riverina to Âlbury — the 
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point st which they croBsed the Murray, Ouc« aoroBS- 
the Murray the country to Weatemport offerc little 
difficulties. 

But Lftke George vas chosen as the starting-point, a 
choioe due probably to the fact that Hume was familiar 
irith the district, and had a small " lun " m it. Nov 
the Une from Lake Geoige to Westemport runs thiough 
some of the most difficult country in Australia. It 
croases the deep gorge of the Murrumbidgee, and the 
Btill wider gorges of the Coodrad^by. It traverses the 
shoulders of the Âustraliim Alps, touches the wild 
country at the head of the Tumut River and the Ben- 
ambra Mountùns to the west, and croases the Buffalo 
Mountains a little to the west of Omeo. South of the 
Murray the line runs thiough the wild southward- 
looking eacarpments of the Snovy Mountains in Gipps- 
land, and crosses the difficult ravioea and pinnacles 
about the source of the Yarra. 

Hovell, with a Beaman's instinct, clung stubbomly to 
the air-line of the route laid down in their instnicttons. 
He wouM maroh — as he used to sail — by the compass. 
Hume, on the other hand, with the practical sensé of 
the bushman, was always tempted to aeek the easy 
plains far to the right ; and the conflict betwixt HoveU's 
unreasoning obstinacy in following his compass, and 
Hume's impulse as s bushman to take the easy route 
by the plains, goes far to explain the disputes betwixt 
the two leaders. 

Starting on the route to which they were committed, 
Hovell and Hume toiled along the eastem slopes of 
the great range. Their plan was to cross ail the streama 
at theb heads. Perhaps Blaxland's method mided 
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them. His problem was to keep to the ridge that 
divided two water sTBtems, aod he could onlj be sure 
of doing thia by tbe device of rounding the staTting- 
point of erery stream. But Hume and Hovell bad no 
such problem to solve; and the plan adopted kept 
them on the flaok of tbe great coastal range, witb îts 
irall-like clif&, ibs Talleya lika cbasms, its buge slopes 
almoBt impassable vith mîngled scrub and rock. 

Hume realiaed tbe blunder of their course at this 
early st^e of tbe expédition, and proposed to swing 
to tbe west and Btrike the level coimtry ; but Hovell 
was obstinate, and the party struggled on, day after 
day, tbroi^h a thousand diffîcultïes. On October 19 
tbey leached the Muirumbidgee, crossmg the water- 
sbed betwizt it and tbe Lachlan. It was in flood, its 
turbid waters racing swiftly througb a cbannel feetted 
with rocks. Â leader less resouiceful tban Hume 
might well bave shrunk from the task of crossii^ it ; 
but this was exactly tbe sort of diffîculty wbich called 
eut bis fine qualities. He took tbe body of tbeir 
sohtary cart off its wheels, and witb the aid of a tar- 
paulin tumed It into a raft. This ocoupied bim till 
the 22nd ; on the moming of that day be called upon 
one of the party to join bim, and eacb holding one end of 
a thinliœ betwizt his teeth, tbe two men spranginto the 
swift stream and stmggled to the further bank, drawing 
a rope &8tened to tbe bigbt of the Une with them. 
This, in tum, was fastened to tbe raft, which serTed as 
a punt, and was dragged to and fro across the stream 
tiÛ the party and ail tbeir stores were on tbe further 
bank. The river must bave been crossed in this fasbion 
very near the spot where tbe Barren Jack réservoir — 
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the boldest engineeriog feat yet attempted in ÂustraJia 
— is being constructed. 

Âfter Crossing tbe Mumimbidgee thej struck to the 
south-east, and found themselves plunged Into almost 
more difBcult cotmtry than that through wbich tbey 
had already struggled ; and the story of their adven- 
tures, punctuated with quarrela betwixt the leaders, is 
dreary reading. Once the party sep&rated, Hovell with 
one man setting out on a cruise of hia own, but the 
rocky chasms on every aide were too much for bis 
seamansbip, and be rejotned Hume. From October 19 
to November 8 waa one long, nerve-shattering, heart- 
breaking struggle across almost imposBtble country. 

On October 31, amongat the sarage gorges of the 
Coodradigby, ît seemed as if tbe expédition would be 
ânally arrested. It was Hume'a sure glance as a 
bushman which found the one pass, narrow aud diffi- 
cult, through which tbey cowld creep. Ruadeu, in 
bis booklet on The Discovery and Settlemeni of Port 
Phillip, saya : " I, myself, remember standing on the 
pinnacle of a rocky point and adrairing, as I viewed, 
the sagacity with which Hume'a keen eye detected tbe 
favourable sinuoaities by which he threaded bis way 
acrosa the Coodradigby goi^e. AVhat patha there may 
ezist now I know not, but for many years only one was 
known, possible even for a borse, between tbe tracks 
selected at a glance by Hume, and the impaasable 
junction of the Coodradigby with the Murrumbidgee." 

On November 8 tbe footsore and disbeartened httle 
group had climbed to the edge of a vast plateau, and 
found a aufficieut compenaation for even their toils. 
On the eaatem and aouthern horizon there broke into 
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Budden view a wall of mountains, black on the lower 
slopes, blue mldway, and snowy white on theîr rounded 
summitB. It vas the Âustralian Alpa — Kosciusko in 
the south-east, and the now familiar peaks, Feathertop, 
Cobbler, &c.— then fiist seen by the eyea of white men. 
What Hame and his comrades stared at was only a 
section of the great coastal range, called in the far 
north the Liverpool range, at the centre the Blue 
Mountains, and hère to the south, vhere they reach 
theit greateat height, and are orowned wîth dazzlîng 
snowB, the AustraHan AlpB, 

Hume — always with a bushman's eye for the essier 
course — now proposed, yet more uigently, that they 
should swii^ to the west. Thèse mountain ranges, 
their Qanks blue with distance, their peaks white 
imd pure with snow, were heautifui to look at, but 
would make bad travelling. Hovell, on the other 
hand, wished still to foUow his compass, even though 
it pointed across thg AIps. The dispute betwizt the 
two leaders grew bot ; each was stubhom, and finally 
the party spht in two. But the outât had to be divided 
as well as the men, and the little stock was solemnly 
piled in separate heaps. There was only one tent,.and 
it was proposed to settle the confiicting claims to it by 
the process of cutting it in halves. Over the soUtary 
iryii^-pan Hovell and Hume came to a personal 
stru^le, in which the frying-pan — with much injury 
to its usefulness — was bioken in two. Erery writer 
since, who has told the taie of the Hume and Hovell 
expédition, has solemnly given a place in it to the 
trf^edy of that broken Aying-pan. It is the only 
frying-pan that has attained an historié immortaUty. 
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HoTell, TÎth his section of the party, started on his 
own track, but quickly found that he had made an eril 
cboice of route, and rejoined Hume, brmgîng back with 
bim, let us hope, not only a cbastened spirit, but bis 
fragment of the ^ying-pan. 

On November 16 the party unexpectedly came upon 
a majestio rÎTer, deep oaA swift, eigbty yards wide, witb 
banks ricb in grass, tbe stateliest stream yet discovered 
m Âustralia. Hume, with a touoh of filial pîety, 
named tbe rirer after his fatber, but " tbe Hume " is a 
name which has failed to stick. Sturt, later, named It 
the Murray, after Sir Gilbert Murray, Secretary of State 
for tbe Colonies. Tbat gentleman, as it bappened, did 
not leam for years afterwarda that bis D&me had aecured 
tbe only immortality it will ever possess by beii^ linked 
by an unknown explorer to an unknown atream in 
Âustralia. 

Tho party struck tbe Murray close to where Albury 
now stands, and tbey had to travel up the stream for 
many miles before they succeeded, with the help of an 
improvised wicker-boat, eovered with a tarpaulin, in 
croBsing It. Tbe otber members of the party sbrank 
from embarking in Hume'a tiny and fragile craft. Tbey 
had done enougb to justify tbe expédition, they ai^ued ; 
why not return î Hovell sbaied that view, if he did 
not originate it. But Hume hiougbt matters to a 
crisis by sayiug to the leader of the discontented group, 
" If you don't do wbat I tell you and cross, I will tbrow 
you in," and that argument was final. Wben they 
camped on the furtber side of tbe river, each leader 
chose a big gum-tree, and eut bis name deeply upon it 
with a tomahawk. Hume's tree lasted till 1888, when 
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Bome trftTellJDg sw^;men lit a fire ^aJnst îts diy tnink 
and ît vas destroyed. Hovell's tree is still Btuiding, 
but the tablet on vhich hîs name waa eut was tumed 
into a tai^t for local rifle-practice, and the inscription 
bas been practically effaced — so moumiully veak is 
vhat may be called the historic imi^ination in the 
youthful Âustralian rnind. 

The route of the party now Uy open right to the sea, 
but still it presented some difiBonlties. They had to 
CT088 the spurs of the Alpine chaîn, the vatershed 
betwLzt the Murray and the streams flowing to the 
Bouth. On November 24 they reached what is now 
known as the Ovens ; and thence, up to Deeember 1, 
the diary ot the expédition is a story of ascents and 
descents over rocky hill-ranges, and struggles with 
muddy cieeks, vhile bush fires sent their smoke to the 
sky from the unknown country abead of them. 

ÀDother river, running through lightly timbered 
country rich wlth graes, was struck on Deeember 3. 
Hovell named ît after hîmaelf, but Hume gare ît the 
name by whîch it is known to-day, the Goulburn, A 
huge fallen tree stretchiug from bimk to bank supplied 
a natural bridge. On the 9th, beyond a deep creek 
which they named King Parrot Creek, they met with 
difficult and stony country ; midway across it a vast 
Bcrub seemed to bar further advance. They fell back 
to King Parrot Creek, and Hume and Hovell started 
alone with four days' rations to seek a passage, climb- 
ing a mountain which they named Mount Disappoint- 
ment. No passage could be found, and the pair 
retumed to their base at the camp and started on a 
iiew line to the north. On the 12th they succeeded in 
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getting past Mount Dlsappointment and camped on a 
watercourse which they named Sunday Creek. 

From this their track lay through good country, 
tbough it was parched with drought. The landscape 
grew more beautiful as they advanced, with rounded 
hills, ToUing downs, and open foiests. On December 16 
they saw on the level horizon to the south-west what 
they took to be buming grass. It was the sea, a grey 
floor, with dancing waves reflecting the son. They 
had achieved their task I 

They seem to hâve stniok the coa&t somewhere 
betwixt the Werrïbee and Goelong ; and a characteristic 
dispute arose betwixt the leaders, Hovell contending 
that the bay upon which they looked was Western Fort ; 
Hume .that it was Port FhîIUp. He recognised, and 
identifîed, from Flinders's description, the peak now 
known as the You-Tangs ; and the sure eye of the 
bushman wafi more accurate than the observations — if 
he made them — of the shipmaster. 

Both Hovell and Hume published the story of the 
expédition; Hovell in 1826, and again in 1837. His 
Btory is a sober, decorous taie, rich in judicious réti- 
cence, and giving no hint of the many quarrels be- 
twixt the membeia of the party. Hume's story, 
wrltten iu 182é, is a much more human bit of Utera- 
ture, and splutters with anger on almost every pt^e 
at the " unfaimess " of his eompanion in thrusting 
him into the background, and practically claiming 
as his own ail the famé of the expédition. 

Hume incidentally supplies many interesting détails 
of tho story. Thus he tells how, in oïder to raise the 
necessary équipaient of the party, he had " to sell a 
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very fine imported iron plough " ; and eridently he 
never quite lecovered from the r^ret of that trans- 
action. The disoovery of new territories, wider and 
richer than many kingdoms, hardly oompensated him 
for the I088 of that plough I Hume throwa emphams, 
again, upon the &ct that wheo they parted with the 
cart in the difiScult country of the Coodradigby, he 
"took his tarpauUn with him, while Mr. Hovell left 
his." Hume " remembered they m^ht encounter 
other rivera as formidable as the Murrumbidgee, and 
then it could be used in the manufacture of a beat " ; 
and the whole expédition, as it tumed eut, hui^ upon 
the ciroumstance of that tarpauhn being taken on. 
"Had I Qot taken mine," says Hume, "the expédi- 
tion must hâve retumed." When before in history 
was so much wrapped up in a tarpaulin — and that 
probably an old onet 

Hume makes, with great bluntness, and sustains by 
évidence — qticmtv/ni valeat — from the other membera 
of the partj, the charge that Hovell repeatedly wanted 
to abandon the adventure. When they stood upon 
the bank of the swoUen Murrumbidgee, Boyd says: 
" Captain Hovell was discouraged and wished to tum 
back. I heard him say to Mr. Hume, ' We shall never 
get on with our expédition ; we cimnot cross those 
rivers.' Mr. Hume replied, 'If you think you can't, 
you had better go back, but I mean to go on.' Hovell 
then asked, 'How do you mean to get across this 
river ? ' Mr. Hume answered, ' That is beat known 
to myself. I will soon get over. Boyd, you get a 
tomahawk.' " 

Hovell, it seems, in the wild country of the Narren- 
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gulIeD moadows, lost hïmself for part of two days. 
" When I found him," says Hume, "he was actually 
UDSuspectingly travelling back in the direction of 
Yasa." When they stood on the banka of the Murray, 
Hovell, f^ain, in a mood of despair, " volunteered," 
eays Hume, "an address to the men, pointing out 
the hazards existing in the rear, and the proba- 
hility of othera ahead, and asking whether it would 
not be the most prudent step to tum back." " On 
this," writea Hume, " I got angry, and told Mr. Hovell 
that I preferred being rid of him altogether, rather 
than baving one in his position setting such a bad 
example. I also threatenod to put Claude in the 
river if he did not cross it ivîth me, at the same 
time seizii^ him by the throat as if to make good 
my threat." 

Boyd confirma thia, and says that "vhen the men 
hesibated, Mr. Hume addressed himself to me, ' Boyd, 
will you go with me î ' I said, ' Tes.* Mr. Hume cried 
that he was resolved to go on, and bo long as he had 
a horse or a bullock he ahould kill and eat it." 

When they had crossed the Murray, and travelled 
two or three miles, they hit a tributary creek runnïng 
bank-high. " HoveU," Boyd says, " again addressed the 
men, advisïng them to go back, sajàng he was deter- 
mined to go back himself. Our tarpaulin, which was 
ail OUT dependence, was worn out, and what had we. . 
to trust to for getting back or for our lives but it ? 
Hume thereupon said they would never stick for want 
of a beat. If the tarpaulin did go he would kill a 
bullook or a horse, and make a tarpaulin out of its 
bide rather than be beat. Each sticking to his point. 
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Mr. Hume got ready and went across with his men, 
but after he had paoked up and made a starb od the 
other side, Mr. Hovell called out to be takeu vith hlm. 
I hftd to swim aoross for the boat which Mr. Hume 
ri^ed again, and we ail went on together." 

When, after leaving Sunday Creek, there waa a 
shining gleam on the edge of the distant horizon, 
Hume declared it was the sea; but Hovell, seaman 
though he was, did not know sait water when he 
Baw it, and said it was smoke. Later in the day 
they came upon a blackfeUows' camp, with oyster 
shells lying about it. Hume pointed thèse out to 
Hovell, atïd asked him where they came from ? The 
oysters proved the sea. 

On December 18 the party started on their retum 
joumey. The next morning was Sunday, and as they 
were preparing to start, they heard the fainb, dull report 
of a gun coming from that curve of the bay where 
Geelong now stands. Hume wanted to tum back, 
certain there was a ship in those waters, but was out- 
Toted, " We camped that night," he says, " on the 
right bank of the Werribee. The high range in the 
distance formed a beauti^l ohject round to the Station 
Peak of Flinders." They could see the westerly con- 
tinuation uf Mount Disappointment, and named it 
Mount Wentworth; this is now known as Mount 
Macedon. 

Hume led by a more direct track retuming, his route 
running parallel to the présent railway line. They 
travelled 670 miles in reaching Port Phillip from Lake 
Geoi^e, but they made the retum trip in 550 mUes ; 
and 8p sure vas Hume's eye for coimtry, so exact his 
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recollectioQ of the track by which they had come, that, 
again and f^ain, he vas able to tell the party preciaely 
when they would strike the outw&rd trail. And this, it 
must ba remembered, vas only the faint print of feet, 
and of a single pair of wheels, on the wide, grass-covered 
landscape. 

The party reached Hume's station near Lake George, 
their startiug-point, on January 18 ; the expédition thus 
takîng almost exactly three months. In that brief 
period, and by that single, inadéquate and quarrelling ex- 
pédition, a new and rich province was given to Àustralîa. 

Hume was, no doubb, a âne bushman, but he had 
his limitations. He was not, like Sturt, a bom leader 
of men. He perhaps might bave taken the immortal 
six in their whale-boat down 1800 miles of the Hurray, 
but it may be doubted whether he could hâve brought 
them back again. In bis Australia, Mr. Lang, witb 
a fine confusion of metaphor, says : " Tum a bushman 
adrift anywhere, and, like a bee, he will wing his way 
home." But vheu he bas got home he may be a& 
inarticulate as the bee, as far as giving any account of 
the way he came, or making it known for the guidance ' 
of those who come after him. Hovell's seamanship, as 
he himself claimed, had tai^ht him — or should hâve 
taught him — at least, how to détermine his position at 
any point, how to record compass-beariugs, how to plot 
a track upon a chart, and so make the knowledge of 
new lands they had won available for others. Hume 
lacked this art. 

In the controversy which raged afterwards, however, 
Hume asserted his equality witb Hovell even at this 
point. 
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" Whether the fault lay inth Hr. Hovell, or wîth the 
instruments," says Hume, " no conect observations 
were tt^en. I could not use the quadrant, but I set 
out tnisting to my compass, my knowledge of bush- 
travel, a stout heart, and a hearty constitution. Àccord- 
inglymy compass, my base-line, the sun and the heavens, 
and my dead reckonîng, brought us safely to Hobson's 
Bay, and they did not faîl in bringing us hack with 
equal safety to our starting-point." 

Hume and Hovell, it wiU be noted, diffeied as to the 
spot vhich thej had reached. Hovell asserted ït was 
Western Port ; Hume clwmed that it was Port Phillip. 
HoTell's c^culatioDs of latitude and longitude, if he 
made any, irere oertAinly wrong. Hume identiâed the 
spot by a bushman's proof ; be recognisod the Station 
Peak of Flinders. 

It must not be supposed that Hume and Hovell's 
expédition in 1824 vas the actual " discovery " of Port 
Phillip. The great bay was discoveied by Lieutenant 
John Murray, in command of the Lady Ndeon, in 
1802. He gave it the name of Port PhUlip, and the 
Tocky point on the east side of the entranœ still bears 
the name Point Nepean he gave to it. Flinders, on 
Âpril 26 of the same year, discovered, independently, 
the entrance to Port Phillip — or, rather, blundered 
through the entrance — and ran his ship on a mud-bank 
as Boon as he entered. Basa, in his whale-boat, had 
diacovered Western Port nearly four years before — on 
January 4, 1798 — and it shows the y^ueness and un- 
certaînty of those early voyages and discoveries that 
Flinders, when he had got his ship off the mud-bank and 
dropped anchor just as night fell, was persuaded that 
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he was in Western Port, "although," he aays, "the 
narrownesB of the entrance did by no means correspond 
to the width given to it by Mr. Basa." 

Two great baya so near each other as Western Fort 
and Port Phillip might well puzzle early discovererB ; 
but it is -worth notii^ that botb Flinders, who came by 
sea, and Hume and HoTell, who approaohed by hmd, 
oonfounded the two bays. Flinders, a good seaman, 
when the next day dawned, felt quite sure he vas not 
in Western Port, and, as he writes, "I congratulated 
myself on havii^ made a new and useful discovery. 
But," he fi-ankly adds, "hère, i^ain, I was in error"; 
for he leamed, later, how|Murray, in the Lady Nelaon, 
had crept through the narrow entrance to the bay only 
ten weeks earlier. The French contribution to the 
discovery is amusing, if not characteristic. Baudin, 
who commanded the French expédition of that period, 
told Flinders frankly that he saw no inlet as he came 
aîoDg the coast ; but his editor, Freycinet, boldly put 
the bay on the map showing Baudin'a disooTeries, with 
the name " Baie Talleyrand." 

Hume and HoTell can hardly even yet be forgiven 
for their deplorably bad taste in nomenclature. FiUal 
piety may perhaps excuse Hume for wanting to label 
the greatest of Australian rivers with the name of his 
father ; but only good luck saved the Gloulbum from 
the infliction of bearii^ Hovell's name. Those first 
explorera, perhaps, had no chance of teamlng the native 
names of the rivers they crossed and the mountains 
they climbed, but it is also certain they bad no touch 
of the histonc, or artistic, sensé whioh désires to pré- 
serve thèse names, if only for the antiquity which 
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slumberB in their syllableB. " Werrîbee" is a ohar- 
aoteristic aboriginal name worth preserving ; but only 
by chance did tbat rivulet escape being called the 
" Âmdol," a name with no other title to immortality 
except the circumstance that it belonged to Hovell's 
father-in-law. For the rest the names giv^ show 
great literary poverty. We hâve the usual Muddy 
CreekB and Hount Diaappointments to be found ail 
over AuBtralia. Auy incident — the loss of a tool, the 
désire to please 3ome small officiai, or to gratify some 
humble friend — explains half the names with which 
thèse explorera afflicted ÂustraUa. 

Hume and HotbU did not, then, "discoTer" Port 
Fhillïp; the seamen were before them, They only 
explored a route by land to It. Ând it vas Flinders's 
account of hia visit to what he calls Station Feak — now 
known as the You Yangs — ^which enabled Hume, with 
bis sure bushman's eye and logîc, to be confident that 
the bay on whose waters they looked was not Western 
Port. Fliuders tells how he gave the name of the 
" Indented Head " to that point on the western shore 
of the bay which still bears that name. He says : " At 
dawn we set ofF with three of the boat's crew for the 
higher part of the back hills called Station Peak. Our 
way was over a low plain where the water appeared 
frequently to lodge. We discovered small-blade grass, 
but the couDtry was almost destitute of wood, and the 
soil was clay, and shallow. I left the ship's name on a 
scroll of paper, deposited on a small pile of stones on 
the top of the peak, and at three in the afternoon, May 1, 
reaohed the tent much fatigued, having walked more 
than twenty miles without ûnding a drop of water." 
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Hume did not find od the summit of the peak that 
"scroll of paper" left by Flinders twenty-four years 
before ; but as be stared at the landscape from that 
point he recognlsed it front Flicders's description, and 
was sure that tbey bad reached Port Pbillip. 

The reeults of Hume and Hovell'B expédition were 
great and mémorable. Tbey not only brought the 
whole Bouth-eaBtem part of Âustralia within reach of 
occupation; tbey sbowed ît was wortb while beîng 
occupied. Tbey swept away, as with a breath, the 
black, obscuring fog of absurd guesses, and equally 
absurd "conclusions" by which the earher explorers 
had dismissed the whole of thia part of Âustralia from 
the possibility of human occupation. It is still nothii^ 
less than entertaining to read Oxle/s verdict on ail 
Âustralia soubb of, say, the Murrumbic^ee. He is not 
content with saying once that tbe country was " unin- 
habitable and useless for ail the purposes of civiliaed 
man " ; he repeated the statement half a dozen times. 
He even daims to bave " demonstrated it beyond a 
doubt." He seems to avenge himself for the hardshïps 
he was suffering at the moment by abuûng everything 
that lay beyond tbe horizon to the south of him which 
he could not reach. 

On June 21 he says : " For ail practical purposes of 
civilised man the interior of this country westward of 
a certain meridian is uninhabitable, depriyed as it is 
of wood, water, and grass. With respect to water it is 
impossible that any eau be contained in such a country 
with such a soil as it is composed of." Only three days 
afterwards he writes : " The country to the southward 
is a désert, uninhabitable country, and useless for ail 
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the ptupoaefl of civilîsed mao." He dénies the exist- 
ence of any navigable tÏTets in tliis part of Australia. 
Nov Oxley, it most be remembenâ, iras the most 
scientific explorer Aostralîa yet knew. His journal, 
published by Hurraj in 182&— a solid quuto, in big 
type, with broad margins and elaborate maps — îs per- 
bapa the most imposing bit of îndigenous literature 
Àustialia, up to that date, had seen. And ît was the 
roBult of Ozley's verdicts that ail the territory to the 
south and west remained untouched by a aettlement 
for years. 

And yet beyond the horizon which Oxley deâned as 
" a vast désert " îb to-day a land of great cities, of 
thriving industries, of broad wheat-Selds, of mines, and 
factories, and railways, of orchatds and dairy farms. 
The "hopeless désert" of Oxley became the "Aus- 
tralia Félix" of Mitchell; but Hume and Hovell's ex- 
pédition is the link betwixt the two expéditions, and 
expluns the reversai of Oxley's dreadiul verdict. 

Hovell, in 1855, offered £100 towards the cost of erect- 
ing an obelisk showing ail the names of the exploring 
party. That obelisk waa never ereoted, but the names 
of the men who fonned the expédition with Hume and 
HoToU are wortb recording. There are " six prisoners, 
named Claude Bossava, Henry Ar^ell, James Fitzpat- 
rick, Thomas Boyd, Samuel Eollard, and Ben Smith." 
Of theae six, decidedly the most amusing and eneigetic 
cbaracter iras Boyd. His daring and energy are clearly 
visible in the records of the expédition. He was the 
man who swam, cord in bis mouth, across the Mumim- 
bidgee with Hume ; Favenc, in his Explorera of AuS' 
tralia, adds that Boyd was " the first whîte man to cross 
the Hume river, the Murray, swimoimg over with the 
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end of a Une in his teeth." His " recoUections " of the 
expédition, as published Id Hume's nartalive, are veiy 
amusing. It is possible sbill to hear, in what he saya, 
tha Toice — loud, positive, and blunt — of tho bushman 
wbo haBgossiped by camp fireS for half a century. 

Boyd was the only survivor of tbe party — and eighty- 
six yeare old — in 1883. If anyone desired to realise the 
Swift, tremendoua growth of prosperoua aettlement in 
Auatralia he bas only to note the faot hère recoided. 
Only twenty-five yeara from the moment thèse lines wete 
written (September 20, 1910), there still lived one of 
tbe first party of white men that crossed the Murray 
at Albury, and came tbrough Victoria to Geelong Bay. 
Ât that moment tbe sole occupants of thèse rich 
territories were the kangaroo, the emu, and a few 
wandering families of blackfellowa To-day theae once 
empty landscapes are occupied by one of the moat 
energetic and proaperous communities of civilised men 
in the world, with Melbourne, a city of over half a 
million inhabitanta, aa ita capital. If the ghoat of 
Hume could visit the You Yangs summit nnd look from 
it ah'esh, he would see on onehand the roofs of Geelong, 
on the other the smoke of the faotoriea of Melbourne. 
On eTery side lies a land of railways and gold-mines, of 
orchaids and vheat-âelds, where life is easier, the hours 
of labour shorter, the standard of living higher, and 
the average of wealth greater than in almoat any other 
community under heaven. To bave built so many 
cities and railways, opened so many mines, planted so 
many orchards, called into existence such rich herds 
and flucks within a space of time ao brief, représenta an 
energy of hand and brain and will nothing less than 
marrelloua. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THK PART OF THE FBENCH IN AUSTRALIAN 
BXFLOBATION 

" Traced back to deciaive causes," sa;s Mr. Scott in his 
Tetre Napoléon, " the ownership of Âustralia was de- 
termÏDed on October 21, 1805, wheu the plants of the 
Viciory were red with the life-blood of Nelson." 

Tfaat the ownerehip of Australia to-day is linked to 
gieat historié éventa a century ago is an aspect of 
Âustraliaa history which most Australians forget, and 
of which they need to be reminded. 

What was the part the Freneh took in the discovery 
and exploration of AustraUa ? The Spaniards, as we 
hâve aeen, came ârst, with Quiros, in 1606 ; Tasman, 
the Dutchman, foUowed in 1642 ; Great Britain foimd 
its tirst représentative in thèse waters with Dampier, în 
1652 ; the Freneh made their appearance with Bougain- 
ville, in 1766. But the Spaniard, the Dutchman, the 
Frenchman, hâve disappeared from the Australian land- 
scape, and Australia is as much British as, say, Kent or 
Midlothian. But how does it come to pass that the 
seamen of other nations, who preceded the British in 
the discovery of Australia, and in the mapping of its 
shores, made no permanent mwk on a continent so vast 
and ricb, while the British hâve an unchallenged right 
to the whole î 

1801-2 were the critical years in Australian history. 
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In JuljrlSOl, Flinders sailedfrom England in ihe Investi- 
gator; in Ma; of the same year Baudin's sbipB reached 
Âustralia. Murray discovered Fort Fhillip in January 
1802, the year of the Peace of Amiens ; Flinders in 
September of tbe same year discovered Speucer's Q-ulf. 

On the aftemoon of Âpril 8 the Inveatigator had been 
beating ^ainst head-vinds off Kangaroo Island, when 
tbe look-out on the masthead report-ed a white object 
ahead. It vas supposed to be a rock, but tumed ont to 
be the white topsails of a ship, and Flinders cleared bis 
little craft for action in case of being attacked ; for a 
strange ship in those loncly 'waters, at that period, was 
very likely to be an enemy. The stranger was a heavy- 
looking ship, with stumpy topmasts, and presently 
showed a French ensign. Flinders manœuvred se as 
to keep bis broadside to the strai^er, lest the flag of 
truce should be a déception ; but presently he lowered a 
boat and went on board the ship. It proved to be Le 
Géographe, one of two French ships on an exploring ex- 
pédition in the southem seas. She had lost sight of her 
consort, Le NativrcUiate, in wild weather off Tasmania. 
The name of the bay off which this meeting took place 
— Encounter Bay — commémorâtes the incident. The 
two captains exchanged friendly greetings, and natu- 
rally tsJked about their common sea expériences, and 
the discoTerieB they had made. On the 9th the ships 
parted, Flinders sailing past King Island and Fort 
Phillip, and then through Bass Strait to Sydney ; Baudin 
retracing the coast already ezplored by Flinders. 

Everyone remembers the cruel fortune that befeU 
Flinders. In 1803 bis own ship was wrecked ; his second 
ship was condemned as unseaworthy, and he was given, 
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as we bave already related, the Gumherland, a stumpy 
little sloop of only twenty-nine tons, in which to carry 
his shîpwrecked company to England. The leaky and 
erazy little craft threatened to sink under their feet on 
the voyage, and Flinders put into Mauritius, -wbere he 
was dotained as a priaoner by the Frencb Govemor. 
Decaen, for six and a balf years, and aome of his charte 
were taken from him and detained pennanently. In 
tbe meanwhile, Baudin puTsued his Toyage, wbiob vas 
almost as iU-fiited as that of La Férouae. 

La Pérouse siuled &om France in 1785, and his tvo 
ships made their appe&ranco in Fort Jackson on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1788, only a fortnight after Phillip had landed 
bis ôrst batch of convicts in Botany Bay. On Marcb 10 
La Pérouse and his consort suled away into space, and 
were never heard of again, " They Tanished, trackless, 
into blue immensity, and only soine moumiul, mysteii- 
ous shadow of La Pérouse hovered long over ail heads 
and hearts." In 1827 one of the East îidia Companys 
ships found at Manicolo, in the New Hébrides, the 
wreckage of the unfortunate Frenchman. On some 
wild night tbe Frencb sbips vere driven on the reef 
and pounded to matchwood. A few sailors succeeded 
in reacbing tbe shore, only to perisb, later, in an attempt 
to reacb civilised lands. 

Baudin's expédition sailed in October 1800. No 
money was spared ou the expédition, or on his two 
ships. Le Géographe was a oorvette of thirty guns, 
a fast sailer ; Le Natti/raliete vas a store-sbip, strongly 
built, but sloTT. The expédition had many Frencb 
cbaracteristios. It included artists, men of science, 
astronomers, zoologists, mineralogists. Its staff, nautical, 
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scientilic, ftnd artistic, cousisted of sixty-nine persons, 
of whom sevea died, twenty-eight were put on shore 
on account of Gerious îllness, five abandoned the 
eipedition for various causes, and only twenty-nme 
retumed to France. Baudin may hâve been a décent 
sailor, but he had none of the gifts of a commander, 
imd he had not leamed the art of sea-travel as Fhnders, 
or as Cook, had mastered it. He failed tragically to 
maintaln the health of his erews. Scurvy raged 
amongst them. When on June 3, 1802, Le Qéogrwphe 
appeared o£f Port Jackson, scarcely a man was fît to 
haul a rope or go aloft. Out of 170 men only twel^e 
were capable of any kind of duty ; only two helmsmen 
could take their tum at the wheel. The Frenchmen 
could not muster sufficient eneigy to bring their ship 
into port, and a boat's orew of FUnders's blue-jackets, 
from the Inveetigator, had to be sent out to bring the 
French ship into Port Jackson. The British tara climbed 
the side of the afBicted Frenchman, a British officer 
took chaîne, a British seaman was sent to the helm, 
and the ship was brought to anchor in this way. 
FUnders, when in hïs sînking httle sloop he reached 
Mauritius, was repaid very badly for the gênerons and 
enei^etic help ho gave to Baudin's perishing ciew off 
Port Jackson. 

Baudin himself died in September 1803, on his 
retum voyage, and, four years after, the first volume 
of the Voyage de Décott/vertea a^^x Terres Ausbralee 
was published by Pérou and Freycinet. FUnders's 
Voyage to Terra Audralia was published in 1814; 
the second volume of the Voyage de Découvertes aux 
Terres Australee was published in 1815, the yeai of 
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Wsteiloo ; and in the work it vas asserted that the 
French had discovered Port Fhillip. Â vast atretcb of 
the southem coast of Àustralia was clùmed as " Terre 
Napoléon," and the whole coast-line was sprinkled with 
French names — RïtoU Bay, Cape Jaffa, Cape Ramilie, 
Quïchen Bay, Golfe Joseph Bonaparte, Baie Louis, and 
Baie Horteose. Port Fhillip was named Baie Napoléon ; 
Western Fort, Qolfe Joséphine. The charte of the 
Terre Napoléon, says Mr. Scott, in his work of that 
title, "look like a partial index to the Panthéon and 
Père la Chaise." 

Now the actual coast-line which Baudin explored 
stretches from a point north-west of Cape Banks, on 
the South Australian coast, to the mouth of the river 
Murraj and Encounter Bay ; a stretoh of about fiftj 
leagues of sandy shoie on which there is neither river, 
inlet, nor place of shelter. But on the strength of his 
performances on that tiny ribbon of coast-line, Baudin 
— or, rather, Pérou and Freycinet, who, after his 
death, wrote the story of the voyage — daimed to bave 
"discovered" the whole vaat stretch of tbe southem 
coast of Australia, including Port Fhillip, and they 
exercised the right of discoverers in labelling tbe wbole 
coast-lino with French names. Mr. Scott proves, witb 
great cleamess 6f knowledge, that Baudin never saw 
Port Fhillip, or guessed its existence. He dismisses the 
theory, however, that Flinders's charts were pilfered 
and exploited in the interests of French famé ; but he 
shows it to be certain that Pérou and Freycinet had 
seen eome chatt — perhaps that of Murray — and they 
had accordingly plotted Port Fhillip on the ehart they 
published — and made a very bad buûness of it. The 
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ohart îtself proves that those who drev it had never 
seen Port Fhillip Bay. À glance at it shows that it 
représenta, not knowledge, hut ignorance. 

Did Napoléon at anj time dream of creatii^ a great 
French province under Australian skies ? Moat of tbe 
writers on the subject hold this to hâve been the case ; 
else why did Napoléon, in the very year of the battle of 
Marengo, authorise the despatch of Baudin's expédi- 
tion? His ships, curiously enough, reached Âustralia 
about the time of the battle of Copenhagen. Says 
Dr. HoUaDd Rose : 

"The unknown continent of Âustialia appealed to 
Napoleon's imagination, which pictured its solitudes 
transformed by French energy into a second fatherland. 
Bonaparte had ' eariy tumed his eyes to that land.' 
He took a copy of Cook's voyages with him to Egypt, 
and no Boooer was he ârmly installed as First Consul 
tban he ' planned with the Institute of France a great 
French expédition to New Holland.' It is represented 
that the Terre Napoléon maps show that ' under the 
guise of being an emissary of civilisation, Commodore 
Baudin waa prepared to claim half the continent for 
France.' " 

NoTT it ia eztremely probable that at the time of the 
Feace of Amiens, in 1802, Napoléon might hâve easily 
aecured part, at least , of Australia for French occupation . 
Great Britain had the slightest poaûble hold on the 
Australian continent. The proportion of it which the 
Fnglish occupied at the time, says Mr. Scott in his 
Terre Napoléon, " was no more than a fly speck upon a 
window pane." The small portion of it she was using was 
only a convict settlement ; and Biitish statesmen were 
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ouriously willing to surrender, when peaoe oame, ail 
the oversea posBesBÎons British seamen hfid won at the 
coBt of their blood. Wbat GtreaA Britùn gûned in time 
of war dunng those yeais is only leas wondeiful tfaan 
what jdie gare away when peace arrived. M the 
Feace of Amiens she gave away the Cape of Gk)od 
Hope, Java, the whole of the West Indies, and the 
French settlementa in India. 

If Napoléon, with his eye for strat^cal points, had 
studied the whole situation in southem waters, he 
would, while holdii^ Mauritius and Fondicheny, hâve 
aeïzed Fort Darwin ; and thèse thiee points would hâve 
formed a triangle of stroi^ places, and enabled the 
French to command the Indian Océan. It is curious 
to know that the directors of the East India Company 
suspected, and feared, exactly tliis policy on the part 
of Napoléon ; and they voted £600 towards the eq^uip- 
ment of the Inveatigator before she sùled from England 
as a contribution to the defeat of French plans. 

It is probable, howevor, that Napoleon'a interest in 
Australia was purely scientific. Baudin's expédition 
had itB inspiration in the Instituts ; instructions for the 
voyage were entrusted to a committee of the Institute, 
and the whole objective of the expédition was scientïfic, 
and Dot strategical. But if Napoléon had kept bis 
crown, and bis power, who can doubt that he vould 
bave made an attempt to seize Australiaï It is this 
that makes Mr. Scott, with a flash of true historié 
insight, say that, " traced back to décisive causes, the 
ownership of Australia was determined on Ootober 21, 
1805, when the planks of the Victory were red with the 
life-blood of Nelson." 
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No doubt the charta published hy Péron and 
Freycioet, showing the ÂuBtralian coast scribbled oTer 
Trith French n&meB, were meant to supply a plausible 
justiâcadon for tbe Frencb ownership of part, at least, 
of Âustralia. But a continent ïs not to be acuexed 
vith a drop of ink. To quote Mr. Scott i^ain: 

" An empire is not like a pièce of suburban property, 
based on title-deeds drawn by a family soUcitor. Its 
Talidity ia founded on forces — tbe forces of sbips, 
armiea, manhood, treaties, funds, national goodwill, 
Sound gOTenunent, commercial enterpriae, ail the 
forces tbat make for solidity, résistance, permanence. 
Freycinet'B maps vould bave been of no more uae to 
Napoléon in getting a footing in Âustralia than a postage 
Btamp would be in shifting one of tbe pyramids." 

The French, it cannot be denied, had a great oppor- 
ttmity. Baudin, saïling along tbe soutbem coast, 
confîned himself, as we bave seen, to putting Frenob 
names, like so many labels, on one headland or bay 
after another, names tbat bave long aince faded and 
been foigotten. If he had been of a more reaolute 
genius he might bave planted tbe Frencb ât^, and 
even little patcbea of actual settlement, along that 
coast, and in tbia way bave foinezed tbe ricbest dis* 
triots on the soutbem edge of the continent. G-reat 
Britain in 1804 certsdnly would not bave waated a 
squadron in order to assert her title to tbe whole of 
a vast, dim, remote, scaroely known continent like 
Âustralia. Tbe tricolour in that case might bave flovn 
over Victoria fmd South Âustralia: Âdelaide might 
bave been the Paris, and Melbourne the Marseilles, of 
the Paciâc. 
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In Iftter years, Bnlish stateBmen took a more impérial 
Tiev of the ownership of Âustralia tban did Biitish 
diplomatists in 1802. During bis tenure of the Colonial 
Office, Lord John Bussell tella the story of bow a 
gentleman attacbed to the Frencb Ooverament called 
upon him and asked bim bow mucb of Âustralia 
was olaimed as tbe dominion of Great Biitain. Sajs 
Lord John: "I ansvered, 'The whole,' aad with that 
ansver be went away." Mr. Scott, howeTer, shows 
tbat Napoléon III evidently had bis own secret 
designs about Âustralia : 

"One day tbe Britiah Poreign Minister received, 
from a source of wbich we know nothing — ^but the 
Foreign Office in the Fahnerstonian epoch was exceed- 
ii^ly well informed— a communication whicb, having 
read, be did not deposit among the officiai documents 
at Downing Street, but carefully sealed up and placed 
among bis own private papers. His biograpber, Sir 
Spencer Walpole, tells us ail tbat is at présent known 
about tbis mysterious pièce of writing. ' Tbere is still 
among Lord John 's papers,' be says, 'a simple docu- 
ment whicb purports to be a translation of a séries of 
confîdential questions issued by Napoléon III on the 
possibility of a Frencb expédition, secretly collected 
in différent ports, invading, conquering, and holding 
Âustralia. How the papei reached the Foreign Office, 
what crédit was attacbed to it, what measures were 
suggested by it, diere is no évidence to show. Tbis 
oQly is certain. Lord John dealt with it as he 
occasionally dealt with confidential papers whicb he 
did not think it right to destroy, but whicb be did 
uot wish to be known. He enclosed it in an envelope, 
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sealed it with his own seul, and addressed it to himself. 
It was so found after his death.' " 

Napoléon III, in 1853, annexed New Caledonia, in 
1866 he attempted to establish French influence in 
Mexico, and that he looked with désire on Âustralia 
cannot be doubted. 

Mr. Scott claims to bave proved " that the people of 
no portion of the British Empire hâve greater reason 
to be gratefol for the benefita eonferred by the naval 
strength maintained by the mother country, during 
the past one hundred years, than hâve those who 
occupy Australia. Their country bas indeed been, in 
a spécial degtee, the nursling of sea-pover. By naval 
prédominance, and that alone, the way has been kept 
clear for the uuimpeded derelopment, on British con- 
stitutional liues, of a group of flourishing states formii^ 
'one continent-isle/ vbose bounds are 'the ginUiog 
seas alone.'" 
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THE PDZZLB OF AUSTBALIAN BITERS 

Thb expédition of Hume and Hovell had done more 
thui open a new province to settlement in Australia ; 
it had put a more cheerful complexion on the whole 
geography of the continent. The country to the Bout h 
of the Mumimbidgee vas noi " useless foi ail the 
purposes of civilised man," an arid deaertwhere no 
sheep could giaze, and ou wbich no household roof 
could ever cast its shade. Settlemeut in Âustraha 
was suddenlj irradîated with new tinta of hope. 

But the " puzde " of the riveis remained a puzzle. 
The Lachlan and the Macquarie, the onlj streams of 
any size yet diacovered, reversed ail the known laws of 
âowing Btreama. They ran, not &om the centre to the 
coast, but from the coast to the centre, as if they were 
aeeking some myaterious Mediterranean, a great inland 
Âustralian sea. 

In 1828 aomething more than acientific curiosity, or 
the spreading impulse of aettlement, created a désire to 
attack the problem of the rivers afresh. The drought 
of 1813 had sent Blazland and bis companions across 
the Blue Mountains ; and in 1828 a atill worse drought 
vas afSictii^ the Âustralian settlements. It lay like a 
âame on hill and plain, and it scorobed like a âame. 
For nearly two yeara no benefîcent rùn-oloud cooled 
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the white heat of the Âustr&lian sky, and do vhisper 
of fallii^ rain kissed the Auatralian soiL The pastures 
veie tumed to diut ; the flocks vere dying wîth honger ; 
the crops were withered when half grown. But this 
cruel and wasting drought, whioh was for the aettle- 
ment a dîsaator, was for the business of exploration an 
inspiration. As with the prick of some spear of flame 
it spurred the reaponùble leaders of the little colony to 
attempt to reach some new stretoh of territory, vith 
pastures as yet untouched. Oxley, in 1817, IukI been 
stopped on both the Lachian and the Macquarie by 
vast stretches of shallow swamps. The sustained 
drought of 1827-1828 must hâve tumod thèse into 
dry plains ; and to reach the unknown sea — or, at ail 
eventB, to détermine whether it exîsted — would now, 
if ever, be possible. And for this adventure Darlmg, 
who was then GoTemor, had the in«ght — or the good 
luck — to put his hand on Sturt, a captain in the 39th, 
then acting in Sydney as his military secretary and 
brigade-major. Ând in tbe long procession of Aus- 
trolian explorers there is no more gallant, or more 
absolutely blameless and admirable, figure than that 
of Charles Sturt. 

He was bom in India, but was of a Scottish border 
famîly ; and if his Indiao chîldhood fitted him to 
survive the fierce beats of Australian drougbts and 
déserts, his strong-fibred Scottish stock gave him an 
energy, both of body and of oharacter, whicb enabled 
him to endure toils such as few men hâve ever known. 
At eighteen he was an enaign in the 39th, and fought 
in the Pyrénées imder Hill. It was a stem, if noble 
sohoolj for in the whole Feninsular War there were 
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DO harder marches, and ao more stubbom ^htiog, 
thaii OQ the wind-blowu flanks and in tbe gloomy 
deâles of the Pyreaees, where French aad Britîsh 
wrestled together duriog the bitter campaigns of 1813- 
1814 Ând in those campaignfi, from Sauroren to 
Toulouse, Sturt played a gallant part. 

The Peninsula, specially In Its later oampaigns, de- 
veloped soldiera of manj types, and some, at leaet, of 
a very rare and fine quality. Uany of WelUngton'a 
offîcers were, no doubt, like Shakespeare'a soldier, 
"full of strange oaths," "sadden and quick in quarrel, 
seeking tbe bubble réputation in the cannon's mouth." 
But tbere were others who were not only os brave as 
their own swords, but were gentle, chivalrous, patient, 
humane. HiU himself had some of tbe qualitiea of 
this type; so had the three Napiers. Colbome, wbo 
with tbe 62nd shattered the Old Guard at Waterloo, 
was perfaaps the best example of tbis flower of good 
soldierabip ; and Sturt beloi^ed to Colbome's school. 
He was tranfiparently simple fmd atraightforward, 
sweet in temper, gentle in speech, generous almost 
to a &ult, as compassionate as a woman, and yet as 
daiing a soldier as ever rode in a charge. 

He was not a bushman like Hume, or a scientist 
like Ozley, but he had finer qualities than either, and 
amoi^t them was a real genius for leadership. No 
quarrel ever broke out in any of bis explorations. 
And though he penelrated further into absolutely un- 
known country than any other Australian explorer, 
and came into contact with more of its natives, yet 
vhen he died there did not he on bis conscience the 
sin of shedding one drop of aboriginal blood. His 
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contributions to Âustralian gec^raphy were splendid. 
He solved the two great perplexities of the continent, 
the problem of the great eastern vater system and the 
twin puzzle of the true character of the eastem interior 
of Âustralia. It may be added that he created a new 
school of explorera, such as £yre and UacDouall Stuart. 
He had a fair equipment of scientific knowledge ; and 
his joumals, with their simplicity, their limpid clear- 
ness, and their unconscious charm, are a reflex of his 
own fine character. 

Sturt vas allowed coHe hlcmohe in ail the prépara- 
tions for the expédition, and he showed the qualities 
of a good leader in the men he chose for his party. 
Hume was chosen for his fine gifts as a hushman ; 
Harris, Sturt's soldier-servant, two soldiers — Hopkin- 
son and Fraser — and eight convicts made up the rest 
of the party ; and Sturt was fthle to knit this somewhat 
odd human group into a loyal, contented, and most 
efficient company of adventurers. The equipment in* 
cluded fifteen horses, two draught and eight pack 
bullocks, with a small boat rigged up on a wheel 
carriage. Sturt was allowed to make his own list of 
weapons fuid supplies, and he did thi^ so economioally 
that the whole cost of the expédition amounted to 
£209, 158. 9d. Never was an exploration conduoted in 
more severely economical fashion I 

llie expédition started on November 10, 182S, and 
by December 20 the party reached Mount Harris, 
where Oxley had encamped in 1818. The trenches 
which had been eut round his tents were stiU perfect, 
the marks of the fire-places could be reoognised. Tbere 
wae the débris of the camp, the half-bumt planks of 
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a boat, an old tmnk, Bome clinched and msty nails. 
" Â reâection arose to my mind," says Sturt, " on exam- 
ining thèse decaying vestiges of a former expédition, 
whether I should be more fortunate than the leader of 
it. . . . My eye tumed inatinctÏTely to the north-west, 
and the view exteuded over an apparently endless 
forest." Oxley had been atopped by a landscape of 
marshoB, bat what marsh could survive the drought 
that bumed like a white Same in the very atmosphère, 
and tumed river-beds themselves into mère threads of 
dust? Not océans of reeds, but a Sahara of saod — 
sometimes so hot that a match allowed to fall upon it 
ignited — lay before Sturt. 

Sturt pushed forward &om Mount Hanis, fmd camped 
the first night amoi^t the dry and rustling sea of 
reeds. The next day he followed the course of the 
Uacquarie, when, he says, "our course was suddeoly 
and most unexpectedly checked. The channel, which 
had promised so well, without change in the breadth 
or depth of its bed, ceased altc^ether, and while we 
vere yet lost in astonishment at so abrupt a termina- 
tion, the boat grounded." Minute search dïscovered 
two tiny threads of water, stealîng without de&nite 
banks through the roots of the reeds, sometimes ankle- 
deep, sometimes a mère dampness in the soil. Hume, 
taking a wider sweep, found, twelve miles to the north, 
a winding thread of running water, evidently the true 
channel of the river; but this in tum was lost in 
reeds and shallows. " From the extrême flatness of the 
country," says Sturt, " I should hâve been led to belîeve 
that the Macquarie would never again assume the form 
of a river"; but the vast expansé of dry and rustling 
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reeds eztended ia a direction wfaich promised a junotion 
wîth the Castlere^h. 

Hume was despatched to scout in tbe NE.; Sturt 
took a line leading to the NW. On the second day 
Sturt found himself on the edge of a waterlcss plain, 
and the âigbt of a pigeon led him to a small puddle 
of rain-water. "I thanked Providence," says Sturt, 
" for this bounty." For ûz days, in spite of blinding 
heat, Sturt pushed on. "In the creeks," he says, 
" weeds had grown and withered, and groim ^pùn. , . . 
The laï^ forest-trees were drooping, many irere dead. 
The émus, with outstretched necks, gasping for breath, 
searched the channeU of the rivers for water in Tain. 
The native dog, so thîn he oould hardly walk, seemed 
to împloTd some merciful hand to despatch him." On 
the seventh day Sturt tumed back. " The space I 
traversed," he wrote, " is unlikely to beoome the haunt 
of civïlised mon, or will become so in îsolated spots, as 
the chain of connection with a more fertile country, 
if suoh a country eziats, to tbe westvard." 

On Januaiy 6, Hume rejoined the camp, but he 
brought no more cheerful report. The vaoished river 
remained undiscovered. On January IS thej left the 
marshes and pushed westwards. Sturt, unarmed, was 
riding ahead with Hume when they surprised a hunt- 
ing party of aboriginals. At sight of the horsemen idl 
ran away but one, who vore a cap of emu feathers : 

"Hestood tooking at us for a moment, and then, very 
deliberately, dropped from the tree to the ground. I 
advfmced towards him, but he daited away. Fearful 
lest he had gone to collect bis tribe, I rode quickly 
back for my gun to support Mr. Hume. On my 
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retum, tbe native was standing about twent; paces 
from Ur. Hume, at whom (as being the nearest) the 
Bù.vtige, on seeing me approach, immediately poised his 
spear. Hume then unslung and presented his carlnne ; 
bat as it vas évident that my appearance had startîed 
the sav^e, I puUed up, and he immediately lowered 
bis weapOD. His coolneas and courte surprised me. 
He had evîdently taken man and hoise for one animal, 
and as loi^ as Hume kept his seat, the native remained 
upon his guard ; but on seeing the rider dismount, he 
stuck his spear into the ground and came up. When 
we explained our search foi water, he pointed to the 
west. He gave information in a &ank, manly vay, 
and when tfae party passed, he stepped back without 
the least embarrassment to avoid the animais. I am 
sure he was a very brave man, and I left him with the 
most favouiable impresson." 

On January 21 they came upon what is now known 
as the B<^an, but was named by Sturt New Year's 
Creek. Up to that time the party had suffered greatly 
from lack of water. What they got was scraped up 
from small puddles in which were occasionally putrid 
frogs. When boiled it would leave a sédiment nearly 
eqnal to half its bulk. Sturt afterwards told a &iend 
that more than once, on fînding & little mud, he 
squeezed it through his handkerchîef to moisten hïs 
mouth. The water, so shmy as to hang in strîngs 
between the fingers, was so putrid that the horses 
refused it. 

On February 1 the party suddenly stumbled upon 
a great river, with banks from forty to forty-6ve feet 
high. The wide stream, some eighty yards hroad, was 
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covered with pélicans and wild-fowl, the overhanging 
tiees were rich in shade and vast in bulk, the oatÏTe 
paths running down on either side to the water were 
like well-trodden loads. For a moment the whole 
p&rty stood gapii^ with astonisluneQt at tbis Btrange, 
statel j, besutiful stresm, then with shouts they daehed 
down the banks and plunged into the stream, stoopii^ 
to drink. Sturt was watchiug them from the bank, 
and, to his amazement, saw his men lift their face» from 
the water with every sign of dîsgiist. It was as sait 
as brine ! The cattle waded into the river and soaked 
their bodies in it, but could not drink it ; and, with 
a navigable stream âowing at tbeir feet, the party 
might bave perished of thirst had not Hume discovered 
a pond of fresh water some distance from the bank of 
the stream. 

To-day the Darliug is fresh water. How did it 
happen to be sait as sea-water when Sturt's men 
splashed into it î Ât first Sturt accepted the salt- 
ness of the water as proof that it was a tidal stream, 
nmning into some great sea, and he watched the 
banks closely for any sign of a tide. He tells how, 
standing on the banks at sunset, and watching the 
water-fowl and the leaping-âsh, he found in the very 
wealth of winged and scaly Ufe a proof that some 
vast océan was near. But there was no puise of 
sea-tides discoverable in the river, and Sturt soon 
guessed that the aaltness of ils stream was due to 
long-continued drougbt, which gave the brine springs 
in the banks the chance of changing the whole stream 
to their own bitter flavour. 

For four days Sturt moved along the banks of this 
V 
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étrange river — he had named it the Darili^ — ^but on 
the Sth he halted. The liver had biine springs in 
its Terf bed ; the last pond of fresh water was eïghteen 
miles behind. It wss doubtful, if they pushed further 
on, vhether another supply would be âiscovered. Only 
a pint of fresh water remained in their barrel; the 
horses vere almost wom out, and Sturt reluctantly, 
but wisely, tumed back, meetii^ many natÎTes, but 
alvays, with his esquinte tact and humanity, keepng 
on Ûendly terms witfa them. Ât one native camp he 
coimted no less than seventy huts, each capable of 
holding from twelve to âfteen men, and ail fronting 
the same point of the compass — the Dortfa-vest. In 
one hut were two beautifuUy nuule nets, ninety yards 
loi^; trenches were made round the huts to keep 
out rain. They were plainly aboriginals of a higher 
type than can be found in the continent to-day. 

The party fell back to Mount Harrie, and found the 
vaat reed-beds in its neighbourhood ail in flames. 
Sturt'a camp, howerer, though it had been attacked. 
Tas safe, and a relief party vith supplies had corne 
up. On March 7 Sturt struck camp ^;aîn, and 
made for the Castlere^h, sending the relief party 
back to Bathurst. The Castlereagh was reach&d on 
the lOth: the bed of the river, at least, was there still, 
but the stream itself had vanished. They pushed on 
beside the channel of the dead river, ezploriug with 
tireless patience its network of tiibutary creeks, and 
often at the point of perishing for lack of water. 
Sturt and Hume every day rode ahead of the slowly 
trudging expédition, looking for water, usually looking 
in vain. For forty-five miles the bed of the Castle- 
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rea^h wae absolutely dry. They stnick the Darling 
again on March 29, ninety miles above the point at 
wbich they had first reached it. There were the same 
steep banks and lofty timber, the same vide reaches 
of Sowing water, alive with ti&h ; but it was water as 
sait as ever. 

Sturt and Hume pushed on to the north-west, a 
long day's ride, and during that whole day not a drop 
of water, not a blade of grass, was seen, "Had we 
picked up a stone as indicating our approach to high 
land," says Sturt, " I would hâve gone on. Had there 
been a break in the country, or even a change in the 
végétation ; but we had left ail traces of the natives 
behind us, and this seemed a désert they never entered, 
that not even a bird inhabited. . . . None who had not 
like me traversed the interior at such a season would 
believe the state of the country over whioh I had 
wandered. ... I had seen rivers cease to flow before 
me, and sheets of water disappear. . . . So long had 
the drought continued that the vegetable kingdom 
was almost annihilated." The party fell back, but on 
their way traced, and followed, a small channel or 
dépression, and ascertained it to be the outâow of 
the Macquarie marshea. The " mystery " of the Mac- 
quarie waa at last Bolved ; or, rather, the Macquarie 
itself disappeared. No river existed. Ail that remained 
was that ill-defined tîny dépression by wbich, when 
it did flow, it reached the Darling. The vast reedy 
marshes are drained by a creek wbich connects them 
with a ehain of ponds ; thèse fell înto the Cattlereagh, 
and ail three thus joined the Darling. 

But if Sturt had solved one mystery, he left 
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behind him another. Whence came the Darling, and 
whither did it flow ? Did ît in turo, like the Uacquarie 
aod the Lachlan, disappear ïd a landscape of reedsf 
" We left the interior," aays Sturt, " in a Btill more 
déplorable state than vh&i ve enteted it, and it is 
certain that unless nùn fell in three weekB ail com- 
munication with the Darling would be eut oS." 

Sturt, it will be seen, had not found the long-sought 
central sea — the "Âustralian Gaspian"; but he had 
traced to their last drop the Macquarie, the Bogan, 
and the Castlereagh, and he âiscovered the Darling, 
evîdently the main chumel of the great western 
watershed. AU this, however, onlj roiaed the stili 
bi^er problem, Where did the Darling nm ? and to 
Bolve this problem vas the business of bis second 
expédition vhich started on Norember 3, 1829. Sturt's 
aim vas to strike the Darling at some point far below 
the part ah^ady explored ; and it was in looking for 
the Darling that he stumbled on the Murray, and 
achieved the great feat of his life by following its 
course down to the sea. 

He proposed to make the Mumimbidgee his starting- 
point, and to foUow its stream, in the expectation that 
Bomewhere, and under some conditions, it would inter- 
sect the Darling. He began his préparations in Sep- 
tember 1829, the chief feature in his equipment being 
a whale-boat — or rather the pièces that go to make a 
whale-boat — ail ready to be put together. It was a 
substantial craft, capable of carryii^ two and a half 
tons of provisions. To prépare for the risk of having 
to Biûl on another rîver of sait water like the Darling, 
Sturt took with him a amall Btill. His party, too, was 
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well anned, as he found that the natives ven in 
greater numbera, and more dangerous, than any pre- 
Tioua explorer had imagined. Hume declined to join 
him, and bo missed famé. His place vas taken by 
George HacLeay, later Sir Q«oige MacLeay, a lad of 
twenty. He vas for Sturt more a companion than an 
assistant. His soldier-servant Harris, Hopkinson and 
Fiaser, two soldiers who were with him in the Macquarie 
«xpedition, joined him. Claytooj a eonvict, also one of 
tho Macquarie group, with tvo nev convicts, Mulholland 
and Macnamee, completed the stafF, making a party in 
ail of eight. A relief party was to meet the adventurers 
on their retum, and a vessel vas to wait in St. Vincent'B 
Gulf, to pick them up if they reached the sea. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

THE FIBsr BOAT ON THE MUKSAY 

On NoTember 3, 1829, almost exactly a year after the 
departure of bis first expédition, Stuit staited on his 
new adTenture. A gênerons farmer presented tbe party 
with eight fine wethers, a veiy useful contribution to 
its equîpment. On Kovember 23 tbey reacbed the 
Murrambidgee, aod the contrast betwixt its swift- 
mnning waters, eddying in foam past the rocks, and 
the lazy, furtive ouïrent of the Lachlan and the 
Macquarie, waa very striking. They folio wed the 
river till December 1, when the countiy changed. 
The landscape was flat, the river crept, a muddy 
stream, betwixt reedy bonks. The landscape stretchod 
westward to the horizon as flat as a bilhard-board. 
Was the ïlurrumbidgee, Uke tts sister rivers, to end 
iu the anti-climax of a swamp? "Our road," says 
Sturt, " was over as melanoholy a track as ever man 
travelled. The plains to the north and north-west 
bounded the horizon, not a tree of any kind was 
visible upon them. It was equally open to the south, 
and it appeared as if the river was decoying us into 
a désert." 

At one point Sturt, hearii^ &on) the natives reports 

of bullock tracks to the NNW., rode nearly thirty 

' miles in that direction. Thèse, he guessed, were the 
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traoes left by Ozley'a Lachlaa expédition ; his own and 
Oxley*B bearii^ almost exactly tallieâ, and he viahed to 
connect surveys ; but the tracks of vhich tbe natives 
talked could not be diBcovered. Sturt crossod what 
he calls "a creek," creeping alowly through reed- 
grown flats, and in tbis way bit the actual outlet of 
the Lachlan — ïts junetion with the Murrumbidgee — 
solving one more goograpbical problem. 

But by tbÏH timo the Murrumbidgee threatened to 
fail hîm. Every day wore a more gloomy aspect. 
Vast stretches of polygonum stretched away, like a 
dark vegetable sea, to the horizon; the ground be- 
came bo lotten that the teams could not pull the 
carts; and on the 25th MacLeay, vho was ahead, 
aent a man back with the news that the river was 
no longer to be discovered. This, however, proved 
to be a mistake, for, tumii^ sharp to the right, Sturt 
hit the Murrumbidgee agaiu. Its waters were now 
turbid and deep, the current swift. 

It was Sturt's fate to be always scorched with beat ; 
droughts pursued him, ran before him, hung about 
him ; and by this time — when he was struggling 
through vaat stretches of polygonum — "the wind," 
he says " was blowing as if through a fumaoe from 
the north and north-east. The dust was flying in 
clouds so as to render it almost suffocating to remain 
ezposed to it." 

It was plain that the drays could not be taken 
further, and Sturt made a daring choice. He would 
build his whale-boat, send home the drays, and take 
to the river. The separate parts of the little craft 
which had been dra^ed aoross a distance of 440 
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miles vere taken out and laboriously put together. 
À tree was felled, a saw-pit ngged up, and a rough 
boat of smaller size was built ; and ail this vaa done 
ia a veek. Sturt sent baok despatches to the Govemot : 
"I am obliged to abandon my cattle," he says, "and 
bave taken to tbe boats. Wheie I sball wander to, 
God only knows. I bave little doubt, however, that 
I aball ultimately make tbe coast. Where do tbe 
Hume and tbe Hovell (Qoulbum) and tbe other 
streams flow to î " It was to solve tbis problem that 
Sturt was about t-o commit hîmaelf to tbat unknown 
current, nmniag througb wbat seemed -a limitloas 
plain of reeda. 

Stuit chose six men to accompany MacLeay and 
himself, tbe three soldiers — Hopkinson, Harris, and 
Fraser — and three convicts, Mulholland, Clayton, and 
Macnamee. The rest of tbe party were to fall back 
on Goulbum Plains, form a camp, and remain there 
till Sturt retumed. Ât aeven o'clock on tbe mom- 
ing of January 7, 1S30, Sturt and bis little company 
started on wbat was to be a mémorable voyage. It 
was a plunge into tbo unknown. The tiny cra.ù, 
which carried tbem was twenty-fîve feet eigbt incbes 
long, and about five feet broad. The supply of stores 
was scanty, part being carried in the boat that towed 
behind them. 

There was a steady current in tbe river, and with 
only two oars the boats crept on at a reasonable pace. 
At a distance of less than fifteen miles ûrom tbe dépôt 
they passed the junction of tbe Lachlan. The stream 
at tbis point narrowed, it was tbick with snags, and 
on the second day tbe skiff they were towii^ was im- 
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psled on one of thèse and sank. Two days were spent 
in recoTering what of the siinken stores they oould, 
then they moved on again, the channel growîng ever 
narrower, though the stream vas fed at short interrals 
by tributary creeks. 

On the ^temoon of the ISth the current grew more 
rapid; the stream was pricked with sunken timber, 
and the Toy^ers plunged into darkness under olosely 
arching trees. " On January 14," says Sturt, " we rose 
vith great doubts lest ve should thus early wîtness the 
wreck of tbe expédition." The moming passed ; at 
noon there was a brief rest, then the boata started 
again. The quiokenii^ current seemed to vhisper of 
some coming crisis, and the men sat looking eagerly 
ahead. What would the next ourve in the banks 
reveal ? " Ât three p.h.," says Sturt, " Hopkinson 
called out that we vere approaching a junction, and 
in less than a minute ve were hurried into a broad 
and noble rÏTer." With such force -was the boat shot 
out of the Murmmbidgee that it was oarried almoat 
to the bank opposite its mouth. Hère was a great 
stream, such as never yet the ejes of white men in 
Âustralia had looked on. It had an average width 
of 350 feet, a depth of from twelve to twenty feet ; 
and the long stretch of rtver offered a splendid vista. 
" We continued," says Sturt, " to gaze in silent astonish- 
ment on the oapacious channel we had entered, and 
when we looked for that by which we had entered 
it we could hardly belieTe that thts gloomy outlet 
concealed the rÏTer , . . whose sprii^ rose in snow- 
clad mountains." 

Sturt felt Bore that the key to the river system of 
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the vhole Bouth-eaat of Australie was at last in his 
grasp. He floated ou a stteam which would cairy him 
to the sea ! Thia muât be the great river which HoTell. 
uaâ Hume had ciosaed in 1823 ; and as Sturt was 300 
miles from their track, tt was probable that the Goul- 
bum and the Ovens had joined the Hume, or, as it 
was henoeforth to be oalled, the Murray, so named hj 
Sturt from Sir Geoige Uurray, then the head of the 
Colonial Department. 

On January 17, as the little expédition was about 
to camp, a great company of aboriginals made their 
appearanoe on the opposite bank, fully armed and 
painted for battle. Bat Sturt, with his usual patient 
tact, succeeded in establisblng friendly relations wîth 
them. Eaoh day some new group of blacks made their 
appeaj-anoe on one bank or the other, armed with 
sbield and spear, and raced along with the beat. Ât 
one point the natives on the further bank crossed, 
joined the band on the aide where Sturt had camped, 
and, with loud beating of shields and spears, and dread- 
ful yells, threatened an attack. Sturt and MacLeay 
walked cooUy down to them, and by the help of loi^- 
oontinued and friendly pantomime got into peaceful 
relations with them. They were as impressîonable as 
children, KDd aa frolicsome ; and, says Sturt, " MacLeay's 
extrême good humour made a favourable impression on 
them. I still picture him joining in their wild song. 
They named him Kundi, and pressed him tô show his 
side, as if the original Bundi had been killed by a 
spear-wound in that place." A native of commandii^ 
stature and mighty Umbs volunteered, with thiee (^ 
his fellows, to act as escort, and to that particular black- 
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fsllov the vhole expédition vas twice over IfO owe ibs 
escape from destructîoD. 

Sburt by this time guesaed he muât be approaching 
the junction of the Darling with the Murraj, and kept 
Triant watch. Oa Januarj 23 the beat was under 
sail, running fast down a long reach of the river. Ât 
the end was a projecting bend of Und, rich with the 
sbade of trees ; beneath vas a gieat ctowd of blaoks 
— Sturt reckoned not less thau 600 in number — ail 
armed and painted for war, and liftii^ up a wild clamour 
of shouts. Sturt coolly steered straight for the bank. 
"The natives," he says, "some with ribs, thighâ, and 
faces daubed with white, othera with red and yellow 
ochre, held tbeir spears teady te hurl." An emkious 
silence had fallen upon them. In anobher moment a 
tempest of flying spears would bave broken upon the 
boat, but Sturt put his helm to starboard, and sailed 
past the crowd. The natives ran along the bank, 
flinging themselves into extravagant attitudes and 
working themselves into a frenzy of shouts. The river 
ahead vas fast shalloving ; a huge sandbank thrust 
itaelf almost across the channel, and on the tip of this 
the blacks had gathered — a huge mass, in a state of 
warlike fury. 

Â âght seemed inévitable. Sturt told his men their 
only chance of escape depended on their coolness : 

" I deûred that, after the fîrst volley, MaoLeay and 
three of the men would défend the boat with bajonets 
only, while ï, Hwris, and Hopkinson, being more uaed 
to guns, would keep up the ûre. No shot w&s to be 
fired till after I had disoharged both barrels. As we 
neared tha sandbank, I stood up and made signs to the 
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natives to demst, but without success." Sturt now 
oocked and levolled his gun. "A fev eeconds more 
VTDuld hâve cloeed the life of the nearest sav^e. But 
at that verj moment — my hand on the trigger, zaj eye 
along the bairel — MacLeay called eut that other blacks 
had appeared on the left bank. Tuming round, I saw 
four men at the top of their speed. The foremost, 
vhen just ahead of the boat, threw himself trora a 
conâderable he^ht into the water. He stru^led 
across to the sandbank, and in an inciedibly short time 
confronted the sari^e at whom I had aimed. Seizing 
him by the throat, and pushing him back, with ail who 
vere in the water, he trod its margin with véhément 
a^tation. Now pointing to the boat, then shaking bis 
clenched hand in the face of the most forward, he 
vould stamp wîth passion ; his voice at first clear and 
loud, now lost in hoarse murmura Our own feelings 
may he îm^ned; they oannot be described. So 
wholly were we absorbed that the boat, left to drift 
at pleasure, atruck upon a shoal that reached across . 
the river." 

ThiB friendly native who appeared so opportunely 
was the huge black who had shown himself so friendly 
when Sturt's boat first shot into the stream of the 
Murray, 

As they pushed the boat ofT, a break in the opposite 
bank showed itself, olearly the ntouth of a new stream, 
and Sturt tumed the boat's head into the opening. 
The current ran stroi^ly, and the river kept a breadth 
of over 100 yards, with a depth of twelve feet, flowing be- 
tween grassy banks overhung by fine trees. It was the 
Darling, and Sturt hoisted the Union Jack, while the 
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whole e^ht adventurera stood up in the boot uid gave 
tbree cheers. Little could Sturt bave dreamed when, 
more than a yeai before, he bad tumed back from tbe 
sait and sbiunken Darlicg at a point 300 miles distant, 
that be wotild meet tbe river ^ain at its junction witb 
tbe Murtay, a stream bo fair and etately. 

Sturt now pushed steadily on. His stores were 
sbrinking. Tbere were plenty of âsh in the river, but 
the stomachs of tbe men tumed against them as a 
constant diet. Tbe blacks were numerous. Eacb tribe 
had a strictly limited territory, but messengers ran 
abead from one tribe to tbe otber, so tbat almost every 
day Sturt and his men had to make terms witb some 
new Company of blacks. They were friendly, but in- 
convenient : "With each new tribe," be says, "we 
were In some measure obliged to submit to be puUed 
about and fingered over. Tbey would measure our 
hands and feet wîth their own, count our fîngers, 
feel our faces, besmearing our abirts with grease and 
dirt." 

Below tbe Darlii^ tbe river swung to the south-west. 
Tbe beat grew oppressive. Tbe country sometimes 
sank into mère alluvial flats, sometimes it consisted of 
stretches of arid désert. On January 28 the boat was 
running under steep banks rising at least 100 feet 
straight frora the stream, and having the most beauti- 
ful columnar structure, making a façade, as of Corin- 
thian pillars and capitala. Sometimes they showed 
lîke petriSed waterfalls; elsewhere they resembled the 
time-wom battlements of a feudal castle. 

At length there was a change; the weathet grew 
stormy, there crept the smell and taste of the aea 
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ÏDto the stroi^ wiods which blew, though on Jaouary 28 
Sturt's calculatioDs showed they wen stUl 115 miles 
&om the coast, and consîderably to the south of St. 
Vincent's Gult On the 29th they had been twenty- 
two days on the liver, and had little but âour left to eat. 
On February 3 the boat tumed into what is nov knovn 
as the Great Bend of the Murray. They found them- 
selves ninning almost due south ; the river was wider 
than erer, the stieam broke at the foot of hanks Uke 
sea-cliffs, and wîth the shock of sea-waves. Sturt 
day by day sat in the beat, a sheet of paper and corn- 
pass before him, and marked not only the hne of the 
riYer, but erery chai^ of stream and bank, every 
ghmpse of tributaiy and creek. SeagiiUs were now 
recognised, and on the 5th, sîxty miles below the bend, 
a south-wost gale sent a heavy swell up the river and 
drencbed the revers with spray. 

On the 9th Sturt found the river opening iato a 
heautifiil lake, and he landed. " We had at length," 
he says, " arrtved at the termination of the Murray." 
The western ranges sank to the south, but the noith 
ended abruptly in a high mountain, the Mount Lofty 
of Captain Flindere. Weet of that Sturt knew was St. 
Vincent's Gulf, wbere a ship was waiting for them, 
Beyond was a bold headland, and to the south-west, 
tbrough a strait between this headland and an opposite 
projection, there was viable the clear and open sea. 

But as he looked, Sturt felt a pai^ of disappointment. 
The lake was plainly little ipfluenced by tides, and that 
seemed to prove that it was hardly in direct touch with 
the sea. Was it poaùble that a navigable river, such 
as they had travelled on for so many days, ended in a 
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mère tr&p ; that having corne so near the sea, tbey 
could not break through to it ? 

The problem was soon to be solved. On the after- 
noon of February 9 Sturt tumed the stem of his boat 
towards the lake, but a strong aouth-weet wind com- 
pelled them to land on the eajstem shore till the gale 
had blown itself ont. At four o'clock next morniDg, 
long before suorise, the party re-embarked, a friendly 
wind carrying them to the WSW. Preaently they 
found the water in which they were Eailiog waa brackish. 
On rounding a point a fine stretch of water curving 
under the ranges gave the promise of a nm to the open 
sea. Ail faces grew bright at the prospect. But pre- 
sently the water shallowed, and the party bad to land 
once more on the western shore. Startîng again, and 
steering south-west, they ran past a rocky island, and 
struck the chaïuiel now known as the Goolwa. They 
camped that night under the full moon, mth the roar of 
the océan in their ears, a sound that seemed full of hope. 
If they could reach the sea a ship was waitii^ for them. 

In the dawn of February 11 they started early, but 
their course was barred by shallowa; wheoi the tide 
fell, it left exposed long stretches of wet sand, aoross 
which it waa hopeless to draw a boat, Beyond them, not 
more than two and a half miles, the sea was dlstinctly 
visible. At high water they dra^ed the boat over 
mud-flats for a quarter of a mile, till darkness fell. 
Sturt and MacLeay, with Fraser, then crossed the hum- 
mocks and reached the seashore. " We had struck the 
south coast," says Sturt, " deep in the bight of Ëncounter 
Bay, Cape Jervis bearing by eompass S. 81 degrees W.. 
distant Ërom nine to ten leagues." 
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Tbe whole company by this tiine had gatheted on 
the beach, and enjoyed thernselves bathing and gather- 
ÎBg cookies ; but Sturt was debattng, witli a touch of 
bîtter disappointment, the whole situation : their boat 
was BO near tbe aea and yet coula not teach it : 

" To the right," he says, " thundered the heaTy surf; 
to the lefii echoed the voices of the natives, while tbrough 
the buBh their large fires blazed to tbe very end of the 
obannel. While the men were enjoying their kettle- 
ful of cookies, MacLeay and I were anxiously we^h- 
ing over what remained of the provisions. Flour and 
tea, with six pounds of sugar, were the only articles 
left, so tbe task was not a long one. Nor had we suffi- 
cient of thèse supplies to last till we should reach 
Wantabadgery, where first we might expect relief. 
Thus our circumstances were really critical." 

The moutb of the cbannel was defended by a 
double Une of breakers, dangerous to iace except in 
ddm summer weathei, and from one end to the other 
of Encounter Bay the stretch of white foam was un- 
broken. The Murray, in brief, obeyed the exasperating 
law of ail Australian rivers yet discovered : il ended in 
a Ëasco. It was a river without a mouth. Tbe Lachlan 
and the Macquarie tenuinated theirezistence in swamps ; 
the Murraj — though for 1800 miles a navigable river — 
e^ired at last in a lake, tbrough which it trickled to 
tbe sea only by what Sturt calls "an impregnable and 
useless cbannel." 

Sturt coidd not hope to reach the relief ship, waitit^ 
somewhere in St. Vinceot's Gulf; yet the attempt to 
row back up the Murray might well bave seemed 
hopeless. His men were weak from &tigue and 
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poverty of diet ; their stock of provisions was scanty, 
and ît was calculated that only by pulling up-Btream, 
day after day, the Bame distance they bad covered 
when ninniog wtth the current, would their provisions 
last tîll they reached the Murrumbîdgee. To reduce 
the rations — alresidy shrunk to thtee-quarters of a 
pound of flour a day and a quarter of a pound of tea 
a week — was impossible, in view of the physical toil of 
stru^ling for thirty-three days against a swift cutrent, 
Âny trivial accident — a leak, a splintered plank, a lise 
in the river-^would be fatal. 

But Sturt, somehow, had the art of infusing his own 
gallant spirit into others. His men accepted — if not 
with cheerfulness, yet vith do^ed resolution — the 
décision to retrace the long thirty-three days' run 
down the Murray ; and, with a touch of real chivalry, 
they refused to touch the remaining six pounds of 
sugar, which they însisted, with rough courteay, should 
be reserved for the sole use of Sturt and MacLeay. 

On February 12, 1830, they began their retum 
joumey. À south-west breeze carried them across the 
lake, and up the lower reaches of the Murray, so that 
by the 16th they had gained a day on the time covered 
in the advance. But soon the wind failed ; their toU 
hardened. The river, too, had fallen, so that in many 
places they had to haul their boat over the shallows, 
The joumey began each day at aunrise, and the men 
pulled tiU seven or nine o'clock at DÎght. Sturt's 
minutely aocurate chart vas not only an invaluable 
guide, it was a challenge to the men. It showed them, 
each hour, whether they were gaining or losing on the 
distances covered in the run down the river. 
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Od Febmary 23 the boat ran upon a snag. It vould 
bave been sunk, but that a pièce of the branch broke 
off and FemiÛDed in the râde, so that they were able 
to pull to the baok aod repair the damage. The blacks 
vere as numerous as ever, and sometimes less friendly 
than when they first saw the whites. In the shallows 
they would press so dose to the boat that the oats 
struck their legs. Only once, hovever, vas a spear 
thrown at tbe labouriog crew. The beat grev intense, 
the strength of the party sank ; but, says Sturt, " the 
men, though falling asleep at their oors, never 
grumbled." Ferhaps the criais of the retum voyage 
was reaohed on Mgûx;h 7, a moming dark vith clouas 
and bitter with storms of rain. Before them was the 
worst rapid in the river. 

"I knew not how we should surmount," he writes, 
" such an obstacle. We had not strength to pull up it, 
and our ropes were not long enough to reach to the 
shore. The only alternative was to get into the water 
and haul up the boat by maîn force. In our efforts ve 
got into the middleof the channel; and, up toour arm- 
pits in water, only kept our position by means of the 
rocks. So stroi^ was the current that, had we relazed for 
an instant, we should liave lost ail the grouod we had 
gained. Just at this moment we perceived that, quite 
unawares to us, a laige tribe of natives with their 
spears had lined both banks. Never were we so utterly 
in theii power, or so defenceless. The hard rain 
rendered our firelocks usdess; and, had (he sav^es 
attaoked us, we must hâve been helplessly slaughtered. 
Nothing therefore remained for us but to continue our 
exertions. To get the boat into still water only one 
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strong effort vas needed, but that effort vas beyond 
our Btrength, and we stood in the stream powerleaa and 
exhausted. The natireB meanwliile watched ua with 
eameat attention. At length one of them mtting close 
to the water called to ub, and we recognised the deep 
voiee of our former deliverer." 

His tall, atalwart figure vas recc^ised, and at his 
bidding the blacks laid hold of the boat and pushed it 
up the rapid to the deep water bejond. Twice this 
huge, stem-Iooking, but friendly black had discharged 
the office of an earthly providence for Sturt's party. 
Says Sturt : " It was certainly very remarkable that tbe 
same influential savage to whom we had already owed 
our Bafety, should agaîn hâve befriended us at this 
criais." 

On March 16 the narrow, an^-choked mouth of the 
Muirumbidgee was reached. It was fifty-five days 
since the boat had broken out of that tiny gap into 
the Murray. For Sturt's weary and hunger-wasted 
crew it was now a door of hope. But the stream of 
the Murrumbidgee was shrunken; its bed was more 
thickly Bown than ever with rocks and snags; and, 
says Sturt, "so thin were the boat's planks that a 
blow i^inst any one of them by the branches that 
threatened her must bave rent her asunder from stem 
to stem." That misfortune, however, was escaped, and 
presently a swan was sighted and ehot. It gave the 
crew the first mouthful of méat they had tasted for 
many days. 

The blaoks on the Murrumbidgee were as numerous 
as those on the Murray, and much more formidable, 
aad the narrowness of tbe stream incieased the chances 
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of a conâict. Oq the night of the 23id, Harris, who 
vaa domg sentry-duty over the sleeping camp, roused 
Sturt with the news that "the blacks were coming." 
Sturt went out, and peered through the darkneas, and 
coald see in the gloom the crouching figures, spears in 
hand. " The bhicks are close to me, sir," aaid Harris. 
"Shall I fireî" "How far?" said Sturt. "Within 
ten yards, air." " Then fire," saJd Sturt. The red flash 
of his musket lit up the darkness. "Well, Barris," 
said Sturt, "did you kill your manî" "No, sir," he 
rephed ; " I thought you had repented, so I fîred 
between the tvo." Harris was a remarkably good 
shot; he did not kill because he knew this vould 
distress his master. Sir Charles Napier's comment on 
this incident is worth quoting : 

" How noble do the characters of Captain Sturt and 
his party appear I The soldier Harris, alone outside of 
the tent — in the désert — at night ; a whole tribe armed 
and creeping upon him through the duak — within ten 
yards of him — a dozen speara, for aught he knew, at 
that moment poised to transfix him, yet he fired not 
till ordered, and then would not shed blood, lest his 
maater should repent of havii^ ordered a fellow' 
créature to be slam] Harris had lived eighteen years 
with Captûn Sturt, and acted upon a fuU knowledge 
of that offîcer's character. The whole transaction 
reflects the highest honour upon thèse two thorough- 
bred soldiers," 

Ât noon on March 23 the lîttle company reaohed 
the dépôt they had quitted seventy-Beven days before. 
It vas abandoned ! They stared with hungry eyes at 
the traces of the camp whîch oflered thctn do food ! 
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Sturt, hovever, reminded his men that their com- 
rades had only obeyed orders in failli^ back to Wanta- 
badgery. Nothîng remained but to take to the boat 
^ain. A âood that night, by an evil chance, broke 
into the narrow channel of the Murrambidgee, and the 
stream rose six feet before dawn. For seventeen days 
the little band fought with the turbid and nishing 
ourreat, makîng but little progresa each day. " Their 
arma," Baya Sturt, " were nervelesa, their faces hasard, 
their persona emaciated, their spirits wholly sunk, 
From sheer weakness they &equently fell asleep at the 
oar." Sturt blâmes himself. Even his serene courage 
grew iretfui, but it was from a generous impulse. 
" Grieved to the heart," he says, " at their condition, 
I beoame eaptious, found fault without cause, and 
lost the equilibrium of my temper. No munnur, 
however, escaped them. One of the party partially 
lost his sensés, and became incohérent in talk and 
manner." 

Provisions would altogether hâve failed but for the 
good fortune of being able to kill sereral swans. On 
April 11 they camped on the âat known as Hamilton's 
Plains. Wantabadgery, where supplies awaited them, 
was, in a direct line, less than ninety miles distant; 
by water the distance was not far short of 300 miles. 
It was plaln that the boat joumey must be given up, 
and two men, Hopkinson and Mulholland, were sent 
forward to reach the camp and bring up supplies. It 
was reckoned they would take eight days ; but on the 
alxth day the last ounce of flour in the camp was gone. 
'* As the morrow would see us without food," says 
Sturt, " I preferred to advance towards relie£" 
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The boAt was burnt, spécimens were buried in readi- 
nesa for tbe statt tbe next moming, vhen, late that 
eveuing, a shout from tbe forest told of tbe retum of 
Hopkinaon and MulboUand. " Botb," says Sturt, 
" were in a state tbat beggars description. Witb 
knees and anHes dreadfuUy swollen, and witb limbs 
80 pûnful that on aniring in camp they sank to the 
ground, yet tbey met us smiling and lejoicing to 
relieve us so seasonably." 

On May 25, after an absence of six montbs, tbe 
party reached Sydney. In tbeir joumey from tbe 
moutb of the Murrumbîdgee to tïie sea and back 
Sturt rowed 1700 miles. " Tbis," says Stuit himself, 
" is the longest boat voyage on record in naval annals." 
It was performed in a whale-boat, with a crew of eigbt 
men, includii^ tbe offîcers, who shaied in tbe labour. 
On tbeir retum, against the current, it took eïgbty-four 
days, at twenty-one miles a day, from sunrise to sunset, 
on three-quarters to one pound of fleur a day and a 
quarter of a pound of tea only per week. Moreover, 
tbe party suoceeded in keeping on good terms witb the 
native tribes as tbey passed, althougb they were never 
safe for a day whilst on the river. 

That whale-boat ought to bave been preserved as 
historic. If lying to-day, say, in the Sydney Muséum, 
it would be the most interestmg object in Auatralia. 
With it Sturt had unlocked to tbe world the largest 
river System in Australia. As a story ot pluck and 
endurance it would be difficult to surpass tbis acbieve- 
ment. Incidentally, it may be added, it was tbe 
cheapest bit of exploring work done in Âustralian 
history. Hère, taken from Barlïng's despatch to the 
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Colonial Office, is a statement of the "expenBes in- 

curred in equipping Sturt's parties " : 

Cost of firet expédition . . £209 15 9 
Cofit of second expédition . . 265 19 4| 

£475 15 li 
If we compare that modest bit of arithmetic with the 
Bums' expended, say, in equipping such an expédition 
as that of Burke and Wills, and then add a comparison 
of the résulta of the two expéditions, we may foroi 
some conception of Sturt's qualities as an explorer. 
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A SEÂRCH FOR A OH08T RIVER 

In the long procesùon of Âustralian explorers, perhaps 
the most masterfiil and commanding figure is that of 
Sir Thomas Mitchell. His face — vith the square high 
forehead, the massive jaws, the open eyes, the shaggy 
overhangiDg eyebrows, the wide mouth, with lips so 
firmly ahut that thej gîve the effect of a long level 
Une, dravn with a ruler, across the whole face — is the 
fflgn of hîfl tempérament. He was a Stirlingshire Scot 
by birth ; his mother was the daughter of the founder 
of the great Carron Works ; and there was in Mitchell, 
by gift of birth, a mixture of granité and îron. 

His training waa that of a soldier. When a boy of 
only sixteen he joined the Brilish army in the Feoinsula 
as a volunteer, and when nineteen years of âge received 
a commission in the 95th, a régiment of the Light 
Division, almost as famous in var as Ciesar's Tenth 
Légion. Âll the great resounding names of the Feninsula 
— Ciudad Eodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca, the Pyrénées, 
San Sébastian — find a place in his mihtary record. He 
had no scientific training ; but he had a gleam of artis- 
tic geniua, as the illustrations in his journal show, and 
he had many of the natural gifts a surveyor needs. 
Wellington had to improvise his scientific staff, and the 
gifts of this Bquare-headed Scottish youth were quickly 
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discovered. He was employed on the quartermaster- 
gener&I's stafi, and took an active part lu laying out tho 
famous lines of Torres Vedras, He was bom in 1792 
and died in 1855, and into the sixty-three years of his 
life he erowded a wealth of adventure and of hard 
work suoh as few Uves hâve seen. 

His active career as a soldier ended In 1826, and 
in 1827 ha was appointed Deputy Surveyor-General 
to the colony of New South Wi^ea. He was then 
thirty-ËTe years of âge — iu the prime of life, that is — 
and while his expérience as a aoldier âtted him to be 
on the stafT of what waa practically a military settle- 
ment, his fauiiliarity with outdoor liip, his eye for 
"oountry," and his talent as a surveyor, eminently 
qualîfîed him for the poBt he was now called to fulâL 
Âmongst his other titles to famé is that of being oue 
of the great road-makers of the early Australtan history. 
Only three years after his arriTal in the colouy, for 
example, he completed a surrey of the roads to the 
Western Plains and Bathurst, and to-day both road and 
railway follow the track then laid dowu by him. 

MitcheU had the faulta of his tempérament. He 
was blunt, masterful, positÎTe, frank to raahneaa in 
speech; and a strain of jealousy ran through his 
character. His great rival in exploring work, Sturt, was 
of a courte as high as Mitchell bîmself, but ît was a 
couri^ linked to gentleuess. Both men were as brave 
as their own swords ; but Sturt resembled a slender, 
iinely tempered rapier ; Mitchell, if he had the hitting 
quality and weight, had also the roughness of a Scottish 
claymore. 

Two such men could hardly understand each other. 
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Sturt vas generously patient witb Mitohell ; but thiough 
ail Mitchell's explorations mus visiblj a sort of fiirious 
anxietj to prove Sturt to be wrong. In his writings, 
he pays only one compliment to his âne-spîrited mal, 
and that compliment was a blimder. He praisee Sturt 
for bis sketch of the junction of tbe Barling with tbe 
Murray, and says ho recognised it by tbat sketch. " I 
am sorry to say," wrote Sturt afterwatds, " it is net at 
ail like tbe place, becauae it ob^es me to reject the 
only praise Sir Thomas Mitcbell ever gave me." The 
sketch, as it happons, was drawn bj an artist wbo had 
never seen it, from a description of it gîven by Sturt at 
a timo when he was temporanly blind. 

Sturt could thank God in his old âge that he never 
shed a drop of aboriginal blood ; there is no crimson 
stain on the record of his explorations. But Mitchell 
set out on each of his four explorations in the spirit 
of a soldier undertaking a campaign on hostile soiL 
"Fort Bourke," on the Darling, is his characLeristic 
monument ; and through his four expéditions runs the 
cracklo of musketry. Ëaoh is stuned with human 
blood. Yet he dîd fine work in (^ning up to civilised 
occupation the vast expanse of the Âustrolian continent. 

The first of Mitcboll's four expéditions may not un- 
fairly be described as an expédition in search of a ghost 
river, a mysterious îm^inary stream called the Kiodur. 
A. conTtct named Clark, generally knovn as " The 
Barber," had taken to the bush. He Joined the blacks, 
adopted tbe native dress — or absence of dress— stained 
his skin, scarified his flesh, and went about with the 
tribe, naked and painted black, with a couple of 
attendant ^ns. But " The Barber/' if he adopted the 
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moials and social habits of the bUcks, jet carried 
into his new relationships the daring temper, and the 
predatory impulses, of the convict. " He Wfts," says 
MitcheU himself, " a man of lemarkable character, and 
far before hia fellows in talent and cunning, a man who 
might hâve organised the Bcattered natires into formid- 
able bands of marauders." He, with a number of other 
runaway convicts like hîmaelf, erected cattle stealing 
into a System, and became a public nuisance. He vas 
captured by the police, and, to save bis neck from the 
rope, declared be knew of the existence of a lai^ river 
named the Eindur, which ran to south-west tîll it 
reached the sea. 

The Bcamp hod a picturesque im^ination, and he 
embroidered his story with détails which exactly suitod 
the imagination and hopes of the aettlement. There 
was a great river running westward, with fleets of canoës 
carrying cargoes of scented wood. " The Barber " de- 
clared he had sailed down it many hundreds of miles. 
It ran paat a bumlug mountain; from its mouth a 
great island was visible. The taie of "The Barber" 
supplied the impulse which started MitcheU on his fîrst 
expédition, but " The Barber " himself, though he had 
secured reprieve by his taie, would not risk his neck 
by waiting till Mitchell came back. He ôled his chains, 
dug through the floor of bis prison cell, and escaped. 
The authorities believed that he would organise a band 
of natives to attack Alitchell's expédition, and sent a 
messenger at speed to wam Mitchell, who had started, 
of his danger. " The Barber " was recaptured, but the 
death sentence was commuteâ to perpétuai imprison- 
ment. Mitchell was tempted to take the man with him 
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on hîs second expédition, but the Govemor, Sir Biohsrd 
Bourke, regarded the experiment as too dangerous, and 
" The Barber," later, oame to the natural end of his 
career, and vas hanged. MeaDwhile, tbis ecamp made 
hifi mark on Australian history as the real author of 
Mitchell's fiist joumey. 

On November 21, 1831, Mitchell set out on bis ex- 
pédition. He started very mucb in the spirit of a 
soldier b^inuing a campaign. " I felt," he aaid, " the 
ardour of my early youth when I first eought distinction 
in the crowded camp and battlefield. . . . It seemed 
that even war and vietory, with ail their glory, were far 
less alluring than the pursuit of researches such as 
thèse for the purpose of spreadiug the light of civilisa- 
tion over a portion of création yet unknown, rich, per- 
haps, in the luxuriance of uncultivated nature." 

His party consiated of fifteen men, two of them car- 
penters, four of them sailors, and aU oonvicts. " Thèse," 
he says, "were the best men I could find. Âll vere 
ready to face fire or vater in hopes of regaining, by 
desperate exploits, a portion, at least, of that liberty 
which had been ferfeited to the laws of the country." 
The pénal laws of the time were both cruel and stupid, 
and men were transported as criminals for oSences 
that to-day would be counted trivial. One of his men 
was " the son of a respectable house-carpenter on the 
banks of the Tweed, where he had been too fond of 
shooting game " ; another had been a soldier in the 
Guards; two were old men-of-warsmen ; another had 
been a soldier in India, and waa banished to New South 
Wales for some ofFence against discipline ; another had 
been a bog-surveyor in Ireland. " He was," says 
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Mitchell, " an lionest créature, but had got somehow 
implicated there in a chaîne of administeriug unlawful 
oaths." Part of the equipment of the party consisted 
of two portable beats of canvas, suggested by Sturt's 
expériences ; but tbey proved of lîttle value. 

On Deoember 16, Mitcbell reached the Namoi, 
launched his canvafi beats, and at once discoTered tbeir 
uselessness- They leaked diligently ; the snf^ tore 
fatal rente In tbeir aides, and any attempt at naviga- 
tion was given up. The country was dry, the végétation 
was scanty, and what natives they met were of a very 
low typa He describea one old woman who lacked 
activity enough to escape from the party aa a " figure, 
shortened and shrivelled with âge, entirely naked, one 
eye alone saw through the dimmed decay of nature, 
several large fleshy excreeeences projected from the 
sides of her head, like so many ears, and the jawbono 
was visible through a gash or scar in one side of her 
ohin. The withered arms and hands, covered witb earth 
by digging and scraping for the snakes and worms on 
vhich sbe fed, resembled the Itmbs and claws of a 
quadruped." 

The party struggled on, always scorched with beat, 
and often in dïstress for Tant of water, till they reached 
tbe Gwydir. But the river ran obstinately to the south, 
and, after foUoning its course for eighty miles, Mitchell 
left it, and struck to the north agaîn, until they came 
to a noble stream, deep and broad. Mitchell promptly 
labelled it the " Karaula," a name he picked up from 
the natives. But was this the " Kindur " ! Mitchell 
followed its course with mingled bope and doubt. 
" Hère it was mdeed a noble pièce of water," he says, 
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" and realised, at least for a day or two, ail that we 
iBoagioed of the Kindur. From a bank seveoty feet 
high I looked on a river as broad as the Tbames at 
Putney, on wbich the waves, perfectly free &om fallen 
timber, danced at fuU liberty." 

Following the stream down it was joined by another 
which he recogoised as the Gwydir. But this latest 
river, too, persisted in a southward course, and Mitchell 
was reluotantly convinced that ib was not a new river, 
but BÎmply the upper-Qow of the Darting. He was eager 
to discover a river on his own account, and was pre- 
parii^ to push boldly into the unknown landscapes to 
the north and west of the Barling, when Finch, hia 
assistant surreyor, whom he had left behind at Uount 
Fraser with a section of the party, arrived with the news 
that the natives had attacked the camp, carried off its 
supplies, and killed two of his mon. Mitchell had no 
choice but to start for the plundered camp, bury his 
murdered men, and retum to Sydney, He had dis- 
covered no new river. The Kindur, of the conviot's 
taie, was a myth. But the expédition had, at least, 
shed some light on the river-system of the upper 
Darling. 

In 1835 Mitchell was despatched on a new expédition 
to follow the course of the Darling fi^sm the point where 
Sturt's expédition had tumed back, down to tîie Murray. 
In his famous nm down the Murray, Sturt had passed 
the mouth of a river which he was satis£ed was the 
Darling ; but many doubted it, Mitchell himself being 
amongst the most obstinate of sceptics. In any case 
there was a long streteh of unexplored vater betwixt 
the Darling wherç Sturt had stnick it in 1828, and 
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the point of Its jiinction with tbe Murray; and 
Mitchell'B business wa& to traverse that stretçh of 
imknown river course. 

He took a stroi^er party even than in his first ex- 
pédition. It numbered tventy-one ; nine of them had 
formed part of the expédition of 1831. The equipment 
included two light vhale-boata, one made to fît vithin 
the other, the double beat being suspended vithin a 
frame, on belts of canvas, formmg a huge waggon. 
Kichard Cunnîngham, a brother of Âllan Cunningham, 
an accomplished naturalist, joung and ardent, «as 
one of the party, and for him it was doomed to be a 
tn^edy. 

The expédition started ùi March 1835, and sauntered 
in a leisurely fashion to the head of the B<^an River. 
They had nearly reached the Bogan, wheu, on Âpril 17, 
Cunningham falled to rejoin the camp at night. They 
fîred guns during the ntght, but the mtssing man 
made no appearance. For days the party aought for 
him ; they came on hia tracka, and lost them a^n, 
Cunningham, as happens vith an unhappy wanderer 
lost in the bush, had rambled in every direction. 
Monthfi afterwards a party of mounted police, de> 
spatohed on his traces, asceitained the unfortunate 
naturalîst's end. He had fallen in with a tribe of 
natives on the Bogan, made signa he was hungry, and 
they gave him food. He encamped with them that 
n^bt, but his restlessness disquieted them, and they 
resolved to kill him. One of the blacks crept behind 
him, stnick him on the head with a nulla, and the 
othera rushed in with their spears and slew him. Each 
of Mitchell'B expéditions had its tragedy ; but there 
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ÎB noue sadder than the death of Cunuingham. He 
vas yonng, ardent, educated, -witli gre&t charm of 
personality, and was au accompHshed ecientist. That 
such a life should hâve been beateii out with the 
nullas of a cluster of Bogan River blacks iras a real 
tn^edj. A rado atone mémorial marks tho spot 
where he iras killed, and a taMet in St. Ândrew'a 
Ohurch, in Sydney, records his end. 

On May 26 Mitchell reached the jDarlîng. The 
country had been swept by rains ; grass wae abundant ; 
the river vater, unlike the briny fluid irhioh astonished 
Sturt's party, was perfectiy sweet. But the blacks 
«ère abundant, and Mitchell, with the obstinate instinct 
of a soldier, selected, he says, " the spot in which our 
tents then stood for a place of defence, and proceeded 
to ereot a strong stockade of rough logs." " For," he 
reâects, " we did not ask permission to corne there 
from the iohabitants, who were reported to be 
numerouB." Ail hands were set to work felling trees 
and cutting branches, and in a very short time a 
stockade was in progress, capable of a stout résistance 
agûnst any number of natives. Mitchell labelled his 
stockade "Fort Bourke," and evidently regarded this 
performance most oomplacently. But that a party of 
twenty-one white men, with sufficient arms, should hâve 
thought it necesaary to build a stockade as a defence 
agaînst the natives is nothing less than surprising. 

Mitchell had surveyed the Bogan irom its source 
to its junction with the Darhng, and now came the 
task which was the object of the whole expédition. 
The course of the Darling was to be foUowed till it 
reacbed the Murray, or was proved 7u>t to reach that 
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river. On May 30, Mitchell launched his two boats 
on the river. He named one the Diacovery and the 
other Beeolxdion, borrowïng the titles, with a touch of 
vanity, from Cook's ehips. But the boats, though they 
had been transported with vast toil over so great a 
distance, and tiore high-Bounding names, proved use- 
less. The shallow leaches in the river stopped them 
almost every few yards. À point was reaohed where 
the river-bed for miles vas full of rocks ; so the Dis- 
covery and the Resolution were ignobly dr^^ed ashore, 
and the course of the Darling had to be followed on 
foot, or on hoTseback. 

Mitchell pushed on his tedious joumey from June 11 
to July 11, and during that montb traced the river 
for 300 miles. The Murray was still 100 miles distant, 
but it was now certain that the channel of the 
Darling ran into it ; and Mitchell, holding the object 
of the expédition to be practieally attained, tumed 
back. The natives were troublesome, and at the 
very moment they tumed back, Mitchell'B party came 
to musketry fire with them, several natives being 
killed. Mitchell carried back his boats, with their 
high-sounding names, perched on their canine. 
" Although he had not derived much advantage from 
them," he records, "still in no situation had they 
appeared a superfluous portion of our equipment. Pos- 
seasing thèse, we crossed the low grass plains and dry 
lagooDs of the Darling without any appréhension of 
being entirely eut off by fioods, while we were always 
prepared to take advantf^e of navigable waters had 
we found any of that description." It was clear that 
the two boats were valued for the impression they 
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made on the îmf^inatioD of the parby. But Hitchell 
was alwsys a aoldier rather tban an explorer, and he 
adds : " The carri^;e, with the boats on hïgh, covered 
with tarpaulin and placed beside the cart, acoording 
to our plans of encampment, formed a sort of field- 
vork in which we were alwajs readj for defence." 

The expédition took nearly seven months ; and with 
its eqnipment — its tvo boata dra^ed over so roany 
miles of dry land in vain — was an expédition of a very 
différent type from Sturt's daring run dowa the Murray 
in his ùngle whale-boat, or the dash of Hume and 
HoTell southvud from the Murrumbidgee to the sea. 

Of Mitchell's four exploring expéditions, in a vord, 
three might almost be described as Silures. The story 
of the fiist, already told in thèse pages, was the search 
for a ghost river. His second waa an attempt to follow 
the course of the Darling, and ended, in a sensé, in 
defeat, as he was compelled to turn back when he 
was still 100 miles from the junction of that river with 
the Murray. The death of Richard Cunnii^ham, the 
botanist, gave a tra^c aspect to this expédition, 
Mitchell's fourth expédition, in 1845, was an attempt 
to establish an overland route to the GKilf of Carpen- 
taria. It was inspiied by the hope of discovering some 
great river, beside which the Darling, or even the 
Murray, would be mère rivulets ; a river fiowing, not 
weatwaid, after the stubbom fashion of ail streams yet 
discovered, but northward, into the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. This expédition yielded some valuable results ; 
but the dream of a great river-system âowing in a new 
direction proved to be an illusion. 

But Mitchell's third expédition — in 1836 — which took 
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him across what îs now known as Victoria, from Mount 
Hope to the mouth of the Glenelg — was a golden 
success. It revealed to the world a country so rieh 
and beautiful, 30 open to instant use, that Mitchell gave 
to it the name of Âustralia Félix, " Auatralia the Happy," 
It vrâs an act of disobedîenoe to his instructions when 
Mitchell, after toiling up the Murray almost to its jonc- 
tion with the Qoulbum, stnick oS to the south-west 
towards the sea ; but it was a brilliant and bappy dis- 
obedience. And no Australian explorer ever gazed on 
such ficenery, or enjoyed such triumphs, as Mitchell 
did during those seventeen weeks betwixt June 29, 
1836, the date when he tumed the heads of his boises 
to the south-west, Icaving tho Murray behind him, and 
October 27, when he reached the Murmmbidgeeon his 
retum, bringing with him the tidings of a country so 
beautiful. Mitchell, of course, judged the country 
across which he had passed simply by its fitness for 
pastoral and agricultural pursuits. He saw the running 
streams, the lush pasturcfi, the rolling downs — Iake and 
river and forest — plains of rioh soil waiting only for the 
toucb of man's hand to blossom into orchards, or grow 
rich with waving harvests. Not even Mitchell's imagi- 
nation guessed the minerai wealth hidden beneath the 
beautiful landscapes across which he rode. 

Mitchell's original instructions were to follow the 
Darling till it reached the Murray. From their june- 
tion he was to push upwards to the sources of the 
Murray as far as practicable, and regain the colony 
somewhere about the Yass plains. He took with him 
the huge and clumsy boats he had already dra^ed 
over 30 many hundreds of miles in vain, and which 
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were destîned to be almoet as nseless on this trip as on 
bis previoufl adventure. The paitj numbered tirenty- 
tbree men — bullock-diiven, blacksmitbs, sulois, carpoi- 
ten. " This," saya Mitchell, after he had recîted their 
names, " vas the armj wïth irhich I vas to traTerse 
unexplored régions peopled, as far as ire knew, by 
hostile tribes." Mitchell was alvays œuch more of a 
soldier than an explorer, and he seemed to enter upon 
each of bis joumeys as on a campaign. His men on 
this trip vore a sort of aniform. It consisted of grey 
trouseis and a red woollen shirt; "the latter article, 
when croHsed by white braces," Mitchell expions, with 
ail grayity, " giying the men somewhat of a military 
appearance." 

Mitchell's irarlike memories continually supplied him 
with suggestions irhich seem oddly out of place for a 
peacefal joumey across an almost emptj continent, He 
had sent his party on ahead, but rejoined it on March 17. 
"It was St. Patrick's Day, and I remembered," he 
wiites, "that exactly on that moming, twenty-four 
years before, I had marched down the glacis of ËlTas 
to the tune of ' St. Patrick's Day in the Moming,' as the 
sun rose oTcr the beleaguered towera of Badajos." So 
he records, later, that he climbed one of the peaks of 
the Grampians on the anniversary of the battle of Sala- 
manca, and he gave the hill the name of the Arapiles 
— the twin hiUs, rugged and steep, which formed a sort 
of gateway to the pliûn on which the great battle was 
fought, and round which raged the most desperate 
fîghting of the whole day. It was a su^estion from 
Torres Vedras, again, which supplied the pUn for a 
bridge across the Yarrayne ; a bridge which, by the way, 
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proved uaeless, siuce a riee in tbe stream put ît four feet 
under water before it could be used. He named a hill 
on the Glenelg " Fort O'Hara," " in memory," he writes, 
" oi a truly brave soldier, my commanding-officer, who 
fell at BadajoB in leading the forlom hope of the Lîght 
Division to the storm." Mitchell's présent expédition, 
like the others, was marked by a splutter of musketry 
and the slaughter of not a few blacks, and it was the 
triumph of the soldier in him, over the explorer, which 
explains that unhappy circumatance. 

A waBting drought lay on hill and plain and river 
when Mitchell's expédition started. He reached the 
Lachlan, down vhich Oxley had crept with his boats. 
Mitchell had bigger beats than Oxley, perched high on 
wheels, but there was no water on which they oould 
float. The very bed of the river was dry, with the 
exception of casual pools. "I had," is Mitchell's 
melancholy reâection, "during the last winter drawn 
my whale-boatB 1600 miles over land without finding a 
river where I oould use them ; whereaâ Mr. Oxley had 
twice retired by nearly the same routes, and at the 
same season of the year, irom supposed inland seas." 
So perplezing are the Âustralian seasons, so capricious 
the AustraUan rivers 1 

Mitchell's obstinate mietnist of Sturt's discoveries — 
a distrust which had jealousy as its root — early showed 
itself on this expédition. Perhape, he argued — or, it 
might almost be aaid, hoped — Sturt had blundered, 
fuid miataken the Lachlan for the Darling. On Âpril 22 
Mitchell had to abandon the attempt of following the 
Iiachlan further, owing to want of water. "Had I 
succaeded," he wrote, "in reaching the Lachlan at 
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about sixty miles west of my camp, I mîgbt hâve been 
Bfttisfied that it wafi this river wbich Captain Sturt mis- 
took for the Darling, and then I might hâve sought 
the Dailing by crossmg the range on the north," thus 
proving the theory — to which he clmig so stubbomly, 
and 80 mistakenly — that the Darling drained a ba^ of 
its own, and found its independent vay to the sea. He 
made a dash to the west, retiching Ozley's furthest 
limit on May 5, but did not iind that the Lachlan 
resolved itself into the Darling. Sturt, most pains- 
tàklng of men, it was clear, had made no mistake. 

On May 12 Mitohell reached the Murrumbidgee, and 
for a moment almost persuaded bimself that it was the 
Murray : 

" This magnifioent river was flowii^ within eight feet 
of its banks with considérable rapidity, the water being 
quite clear, and it really exceeded so much my expecta- 
tions (surpassing far the Darling and ail the Âustralian 
rivers I had then seen), that I was at first inclined to 
think this noble stream could be nothiug less than the 
Murray, which, like the Darling, might bave been laid 
down, for aught I knew, too far to the west. At ail 
events, I was delighted to find that this corner of 
ÂuBtralia could supply at least one river worthy of the 
name." 

He left some of bis men in camp on the Murrum- 
bidgee, and pushed on to the Darling, intending, 
accordii^ to hia instructions, to follow it down to its 
junction with the Murray. There must hâve been 
aome spécial fighting quality in the native trihes on the 
Darling — or perhaps their expériences with Mitchell's 
previous expédition had left bitter memories — for 
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Mitchell found the tribes gathering about his party, 
and dogging his steps, with a verj threatening aspect, 
Mitchell'g jouroal al this stage almost reads like a 
militaiy despatch. He"orderB his men under anus," 
but " not to fire unless at the sound of the bugle," &e, 
He reaches at last a point where be says : 

"It now became neceesary for me to détermine 
whether I was to allow the party under my chaige to 
be perpetually subject to be eut off in détail, by waiting 
until what th^e natives threatened had takea place, 
and they had actually agaîn thrown their spears and 
slain some of my people ; or whether it was not my 
duty, in a war which not my party, but thèse savt^eB, 
had virtually commenced, to anticipate the întended 
blow," 

In this mood a âght was almost inévitable, and any 
triSe might kindle it. Mitchell placed a number of his 
men "in ambuscade," but the dogs of the natives 
discovered them. The natives gathered around with 
threatening spears, and then the muskets spoko ! 
Mitchell came on the scène when the river was mottled 
with the black heads of the natives swimming to 



" I was not," he says, " then aware what accidentai 
provocation had brought on this attack without my 
orders, but it was no longer time for inquiring, for the 
men who were with me, as soon as they beard the shota 
of their comrades, and saw me ascend the hill, ran 
furiously down the steep bank to the river, not a man 
remaining with the carts. By the time I had also got 
down, the whole party lined the river bank. Most of 
the natives were then near the othei side, and getting 
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out, wbile others Bwam down the streato. The sound 
of 80 much firing must hâve been tertible to them." 

There «as much firing, and aeven blocks were shot 
wbile struggimg with the sliding flood of the Darling. 
"The resuit," says Mitchell, "was the permaDenb 
delÎTeifmce of the paity from imminent danger. I 
gave," he adds, " to tbe little bill which vitnessed thts 
OTorthrow of our enemies, and was to us the barbinger 
of peace and tranquillity, tbe name of Mount Dis- 
persion." Had Sturt, howoTer, been in command 
insteod of Mitcbeli, tbere would bare been no flash 
of muaketry, no slaughter of swîmming men in the 
Murray, and no " Mount Dispersion." 
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The sud had scorched witb its beat ail the landscapes 
over whicb Mitchell was now toiling ; the DarlÎDg itself 
had shrunk into a chain of ponds, and the ponds them- 
eelves threatened to disappcai. " I walked acrosa tha 
channel of the Darling," says Mitch«ll, "dry-shod." 
The Murray had not yet been reached, " but," Mitchell 
writes, " as I Btood on tho adverse slde of tbie hopeless 
rÏTor I began to tblnk I had pursued îta course far 
enougb. AU around as far as I coula see vas one 
unvaried désert." It was piactically certain that the 
Darling did flow into the Murray ; why follow it till the 
streams actually met ? Mitchell was anxious about the 
safety of bis dépôt, and of the party be had left in 
charge of it ; and, stîll contemplating things through 
military spectacles, he gravely roflects : " It was not 
probable that the trlbe whicb had collected 500 men to 
attack Captain Sturt would be quiet in my rear aAer 
baving lost soœe of their number. To be in separate 
parties amongst a savage population was perilous 
according to the length of time we continued separate." 
He acoordingly gave up the attempt to follow the 
channel of the Darling, and pushed on to strike it at a 
lower point. 

He reached it just befere its actual junction witb the 
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Murray. Hère, at least, was the geographical problem 
fiually aolved; for when Mitchell agreed with Stiirt 
there remained no room for doubU Ât this point in 
his journal Mitchell gives birth to the onlj compliment 
he ever paid bis rivaL As he "gazed &om tbe further 
bank upon the stream of tbe Darling as it floved înto 
the Murray/' he saye, " I recognised tbe tIow given in 
Captain Stun's work, and tbe adjacent localitiea de- 
soribed by him." Â8 it bappens, howerer, this view 
was not Sturt's work ; it was a sketch prepared by Bome 
unknown artist in Edinbuigh from sturt's description, 
and bore but small resemblance to the aotual scène. 

Mitchell rejoined the party he had left at the dépôt, 
launched bis boats on the Murray, and pushed bis 
course upwards. He kept to the river till June 10, 
when he reached its junction with the Murrumbidgee. 
On June 20 he formed a camp at what is now known 
as Svan Hill. Â week later he climbed to the summit 
of MouDt Hope. To the west and south stretched an 
unknown landscape dark with forests, green with 
pasture, pricked with bills — blue with that tint of 
azuré Âustralian biUs wear when seen through leagues 
of sun-warmed atmosphère. This was a landscape, 
Mitchell records, " too inviting to be left behind un- 
esplored, and I forthwith determined to tum into it 
without further delay." 

He was, in fact, tuming the heads of his horses and 
bullocks towards tbe Glene^ and the sea ; and from 
this point a new note becomes audible in his diary, 
the true rapture of the diacoverer. Too often the 
talc of Âustrahan exploration is a taie of disappoint- 
ments: of rivers that ceased to flow; of plains on 
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which the grass waa tumed to dust; of perpétuai 
danger of death from mère thirst. But now Mitchell's 
course lay through a country that seemed to his 
wondering ejes a vaster Garden of Edea. It was 
musical with ruiming brooks, picturesque with hills 
Bet in azuré, rich in food for man and beast. The 
plains and hill-slopes, indeed, were so moist with 
rains that the chief difficuJty consisted in dr^ging 
the carts across them. Mitchell's cart-wheels left on 
them tracks so deep that thej weie the puzzle and 
terror of the native at the time, and had historié in- 
terest for the white settlers fîfty years afterwards. The 
natives eould not understand those two Btrange narrow 
grooves eut deep into the aoil, which ran without a 
break across the whole country. What strange beast 
had left such tracks! 

Mitchell's route to tho sea is easily followed. He 
went at ârst due south, following the course of the 
Loddon almost to its source. Then he struck west- 
ward, drawn by the challei^ of the distant Grampians, 
till he reached the Wimmeia. It ran, however, almost 
at right angles across his course, and he pushed on 
Bouth-west till he reached the head waters of the 
Glenelg, then followed it till it broke — or, rather, 
trickled — into the sea near Cape Nelson. 

The weather waa beautiful, the country on the 
whole easy ; feed was abundant, and almost every day's 
travel revealed to Mitchell's wondering eyes some new 
natural beauties, and the surprise and gladness of each 
new diseovery is reflected in his journal, Hia imagina- 
tion ie stirred almost into poetry, Thus, on June 30, he 
deacribes the view from the summit of Pyramid HÎU : 
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" The view over the sarrounding plains waa exceed- 
iQglj beautiful, as thej shone iresh and green in the 
light of a fine moming. The scène was différent from 
anjtbii^ I had ever befoie witnessed, either in New 
South Wales or elsewhere, a hmd so inviting and 
still without inhahitantfi ! As I stood, the ârét in- 
truder on the sublime solitude of thèse verdant plains 
as jet untouched by flocks oi herds, I felt c<mscious 
of beii^ the harbinger of mighty changes there ; for 
our steps would soon be folloved by the men and 
the animais for vhich it seemed to hâve been pre- 
pared." 

On July 7 he got, irom some nativea, his first hint 
of Port Fhillip. Fointing to the south-east, they 
explained that there was a station of white-fellows 
there on the sea-coast. Next day they struck what 
be oalls " one of the most beautiful spots I ever eaw : 
the turf, the woods, and the banks of the little stream 
that murmured through the vale, had so much the 
appearance of a well-kept park, that I felt loth to 
break it by the passage of our cart-wheels. The earth 
seemed to surpass in ricbness any that I had seen in 
New South Wales, and I vas even tempted to bring 
away a spécimen of it." 

Oa the lOth, another stream, runnii^ westward, was 
crossed, which he named the Avooa, and beyond it 
a few miles they came upon the beautiful stream nov 
known as the ÂTOnwater. " The land along the mar- 
gins of this stream," Mitchell records, "was as good 
as that we were now accustomed to see everywhere 
around us, so that it was no longer necessary to note 
the goodness or the beauty of any place in particular." 
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From a high forest-hill he feasted bis ejea on vhat 
he calls "a noble range of mountains, rising in the 
south to a sbupendous heigbt, and preaenting as bold 
and picturesque an outline as ever painter imag^ed. 
I confess," he says, " that it is not without some pride 
as a Briton that I gave the name of the Grampians 
to thèse extrême summits of the southem hémi- 
sphère." Nov the Grampiana are a mountain range 
of great beauty, and when seen like a serrated 
wall agaînst the evening sky, or at noontide, bathed 
in the exquisite azuré 'which the pure Âustralian 
lùr générâtes, may well dehght a painter; but 
they can hardly be deseribed as "of stupendous 
height." Mitchell pushed on towards thèse mountiûns, 
blue in distance, and he grows almost lyrioal over the 
character of the country through which he passed. 
Thus, on July 13, be writes: 

" We had at length discovered a country ready for 
the immédiate réception of civilised man, and fit to 
become eventually one of the great nations of the 
earth, Unencumbered with too much wood, yet pos- 
sessii:^ enough for ail purposes; with an exubérant 
soil under a temperate climate; bounded by the sea- 
coast and mighty rivers, and watered abundantly by 
streams from lofty mouDtains : this highly interesting 
région ïay before me with ail its featnres new and 
untouched as they fell from the hand of the Creator I 
Of this Eden it seemed that I was only the Adam ; and 
it was indeed a sort of Paradiae to me, permitted thus 
to be the first to explore its mountains and streams — 
to behold its scenery — to investigate its geologioal 
character — and, finally, by my survey, to develop 
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tho&e natural adrantages ail still unknown to the 
oivilised vorld, but jet certain to become, at no distant 
date, of vast importance to a new people." 

Mîtchell was a Scot, familial with mountiûn scenery, 
and he spent some happj daya clambering amongst 
the Grampians, giving to one commmding summit 
the name of the reignii^ monaroh, King William. 
Then he pushed on seavard, and on Jnly 18 struck 
the Wimmera: "a flowing stream, the water being 
deep and nearly as high as the banks. I did not 
doubt that this vas the cbannel of the waters £rom 
the north râde of thèse mountains, and was, on the 
controry, convïnced that ît contained the water of 
ail thèse streams we had crossed on our way to Mount 
William, with the exception of Richardaon'a creek, 
already crossed by the party, and then flowing to 
the north-west. The richness of the soil and veiduie 
on its banka, and the natural beauty of the sceneiy, 
oould scarcely be surpassed in any oountry." 

He was now making towaida the sea, and pushed 
on to the south-west, bis chief difficulty being the 
softness of the raln-soaked earth. Eacb day's joumey 
was a more âounder through mud. On July 30 they 
struck a granité country, and he records that "the 
transition from ail we sought to avoid to aU that 
we sought, in the character of the oountry, was so 
i^;reeable that I can r^ard that evening as one of 
the happiest in my life." On July 31 they wero 
brought to a fuU stop by a fine river flowing south-west. 
It was everywheie deep and full; no ford could be 
found. It was the Glenelg. The broad, dark waters 
tempted Mitchell to tiy his beats, and on August 1 
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he embarked with a fortnight's proTisions. After a 
voyage of only two miles, however, the beautiful river 
broke into many streams, nav^ation was impossible, 
and the useless beats wero dragged ashore and the 
plodding joumey by land reeumed. " The country 
on the banks of this stream," Mitchell reports, " was, 
as far as I could see, the Ëneat imaginable eitber for 
sheep and cattle or for cultivation. The land was 
everywhere alike beautiful. Ail parts were verdant, 
whether on the finely varied hiUs or in the equally 
romantic vales which seemed to open in endless 
succession on both banks of the river," The scenery, 
in a word, was teaching Mitchell to be a poet — with 
the exa^erated epithets of a poet. He pla,inly felt 
as though he were tuming over, day after day, the 
pages of some richly illuminated book. 

At this pomt, as the stream was running WSW., 
there arose in Mitchell's mind that vision which 
haunted — and cheated — in tum the ima^ation of 
almost every Australian explorer : the dream of a great 
river breaking into the sea. Might there not be some 
harbour or estuary into which the waters of the Qlenelg 
flowed î He pushed on through country about which, 
he says, " a. more bountiful distribution of waters for 
the supply of a numeroua population could not be 
im^^ined, nor a soil better adapted for cultivation." 

On August 7, after crossing some difScult country 
and reaching a brow of high land, Mitchell breaks into 
lyrical prose again : 

" What a noble prospect appeared ! A river winding 
amongst meadows that were fully a mile broad, and 
green as an emerald. Above them arose swelling hills 
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of tantastic shapes, but ail vere smooth and thickly 
covered with rich grass, Behind thèse were btgher 
hills, ail harii^ grasg on their sides and trees on their 
summlte, and eztendïng east and west thtoughout the 
landscape as &r as I could see. I hastened to ascer- 
tain the course of the river, by riding about tvo miles 
along one entirely open grassy ridge, and then found 
again the river Glenelg, flowii^ eastvard towards an 
appareotly much lover country. Ail our difficulties 
seemed thus already at an end, for ve found bere good 
firm groiind on wbich we could gallop, tbia being aiso 
clear of timber. The river vas making for the most 
promising bay on the coast (for I saw that it tumed 
southward some miles below the hill on which I stood) 
through a country far Burpaasîng in beauty and rich- 
nesB any part hitbertio discovered." 

The party pushed on acrosa green hîlls and running 
brooks, and on August 10 " a scène opened to our viev 
which gladdened every heart. Au open grassy country, 
extending as far as we could see — the hiUs round and 
smooth as a carpet — the meadows broad, and either 
green as an emerald, or of a rich golden oolour from 
the abundance, as we soon afterwarda found, of a Uttle 
ranunonluS'like flower. Down iuto that deligbtful vale 
our vehicles trundled over a gentle slope, the earth 
being covered with a thick matted turf, apparently 
superior to anything of the kind previously seen. 
That extemdve valley was watered by a windir^ stream 
whose waters glittered through trees ftinging each 
bank." 

They passed valley after valley, each différent from 
tbe other, but, says Mitchell, " I could not décide 
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which looked most beautiful. AU contained excellent 
soil and grass surpas&ing in quality any I had seen 
in the présent colony of New South Walas." On the 
12th tbey oroased ft range, which he named the Bîfle 
Kange. After the party had struggled across aome 
ranges, they eaw from a high tree a river "very large, 
and like the Murray," and apparently excellent for 
beats. It was the Glenelg once more, and Mitchell's 
prose again grows lyrical : " Our labours, to ail appear- 
ance," he writes, "were on the eve of being crowned 
by the brilliant discovery of some harbour, which might 
serve aa a port to one of the Snest répons upon earth. 
Ât ail events, if we could no longer travel on land, 
we had at length arrived with two boats withio reach 
of the eea, and this alone was a pleasing reâection after 
the délaya we had lately experienced." 

The beats were launched and the party pushed 
eeaward. The stream on which they floated, says 
Mitchell, on August 19, was, "considering the perma- 
nent fullness of its stream, the character of its banks, and 
miiformity of width and depth, the fînest body of fresh 
water I had seen in Australia ; and our hopes were that 
day sanguine that we should find an outlet to the sea 
of proportionate magnitude." 

Fresently, alasl the stream grew shallow; sandy- 
looking hilla appeared; and, on rounding a low rocky 
point, the green roUing breakers of the sea were visible 
through an opening straight before the stem of the 
boat. It was the mouth of the Qlenelg. But where 
waa the longed-for "estuary"? There was scarcely 
snffîcient water to float the boats; and "thus," says 
Mitchell, " our hope of finding a port at the mouth of 
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thia fine river vas at once at an end." The Glenelg, 
in a Word, foUowed tbe law of ail Auatralian riTers. 
It was an anti-climaz, It grew smaller at tbe point 
where it reached tbe sea ; it shrank to a mère trickle ! 

Mitcbell DOW pushed eastward, crossing mucb difiS- 
cult country, but always finding valleys of tbe richest 
Boiî, " just suoh land," be recorda, " as would produce 
wbeat during tbe driest seafiona and never become sour 
in tbe -ffettest." On Auguat 29 tbey came upon freab 
tracks of cattle and tbe sboe-marks of a wbite man. 
Presently one of tbe party picked up a broben tobacco 
pipe and a glass bottle witbout a neck. Hère was the 
very signature of cÏTilisation : a broken pipe, an empty 
wbisky bottle ! Mitcbell puabed on as far as Cape 
Bridgewater, and saw wbat seemed to be " some grey 
rocks under tbe grassy cliSà opposite." His télescope 
sbowed tbat tbey were wooden bouses ; a brig was 
at ancbor off tbe coast. Mitcbell drew near tbe settle- 
ment witb due military précautions. "Tbe parties," 
be reflected, " migbt eitber be, or suppose us to be, 
busbrangers, and to prevent mistakes I ordered tbe 
men to ôre a gun and sound tbe bugle." 

It was Mr. Hent/s settlement. It bad been estab- 
lished at tbat spot for two years, and Henty was 
gatlierii^ tbe barvests botb of sea and land. He bad 
a good garden stocked witb vegetablea. " Tbe potatoes 
and tumips produced bere," writes Mitcbell — the 
practical Scot emerging — " surpassed in m^nitude 
and quabty any I bad ever seen elsewbere." Upwards 
of 700 tons of wbale-oil bad been sbipped from tbe 
bay aiready, tbat season ; and only a few days before 
Mitcbell broke in upon tbem out of the untravelled 
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buah, five veasels laj at anclior tbere. " Messra. Henty," 
he writes, " were importing abeep and c&ttle as fast as 
Tessels could bring them over." Wben Mîtchell left 
tbe settlement on August 30, tbe la&t glimpse he 
caught was of thiee boats pusbing out to sea, a bar- 
pooner standing up in tbe stem of eacb, oar in hand. 
Â wbale bad been sigbted. Settlemept, it is olear, 
had been started witb a very vigoroua pulae at Fort- 
land. 

It is unnecessary to follow in détail Mitchell's courae 
back to New South Wales. He took a Une furtber to 
tbe east, and swung far enough eastw&rd to touoh 
Mount Macedon. Mitcbell, indeed, ia responaible for 
that name. The Philip be remembered was not tbe 
commander of tbe Firat Fleet, but tbe inTentor of tbe 
Macedonian pbalanx, and tbe fatber of Alexander tbe 
Great ; "and I gave it the name of Mount Macedon," 
writes Mitcbell, " witb référence to tbat of Port Pbillip." 
From the summit Mitcbell could see as far aa Indented 
Head and Point Kepean; "but," he sajs, "I could 
trace no signs of life about this barbour, no stock- 
yards, cattle, or even smoke." It was so recently aa 
1837 that Mitcbell gazed on tbe empty watera of Fort 
Pbillip Bay from Mount Macedon; to-day the gazer 
from tbat biU can see the smoke, the roofs, tbe mile- 
long atreets of one of tbe great cities of the world. 

On October 27, Mitcbell, on bis retum joumey, bad 
reacbed wbat he calls "the green banks of the Mur- 
rumbidgee." In bis journal be aums up bis impressions 
of tbe country tbrougb wbicb be bad pasaed. He still 
cberisbed one illusion, that bebind Cape Korthumber- 
land, and to tbe weatward, would be found " a barbour 
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which would possese advantages over any other on the 
Bouthem coast." Then he writes: 

"The high mountoins in the east bave not yet 
been explored, but tbeir verj aspect ia refreshing in a 
country -where the summer heat is often veiy oppressive. 
The land is, in short, open and available in its présent 
State for ail the purposes of civîlised man. We tra- 
Tersed it in two directions with heavj carts, meeting no 
other obstruction than the softness of the rich soil, and 
in retuming over flowery plains and green hills fanned 
by the breezes of early spring, I named this re^ou 
Âustn^ia Félix, the hetter to distîi^ish it from the 
parched déserts of the interior country, where we had 
wandered so unprofitably and so long." 

Australia the Happy! Ând if the country across 
which, seventy years ago, Mitchelt wandered, does not 
to-day deserve that great title, the reason is not to be 
found in its natural conditions. Not Nature, but man, 
casts whaterer shadow may lie on that great title of 
" Australia Fehx." 
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TALES OF STRANGE CRIMES 

ÏHB Australian busbr&nger, when translated into 
literary terms, Is a picturesque figure, and, ît ia to 
be feared, bas made an exa^erated impression on the 
popular mind outside Âustralia. The mentpal picture 
which, up to a very récent date, mauj people in Eng- 
land had of Âustralia was that of a Tast, scantily 
peopled continent, up and down vlûch buahrangers — 
wild and bearded figures, anned much ftfter tbe fasbion 
of the typicE^ buccaneer of Drake's timo — vere perpetu- 
gJly galloping. They were supposed, indeed, to form 
the cbief feature in the landscape. As a matter of fJEUït, 
tbe busbranger fills a very tiny page in Australian 
bistoiy. 

Australia bas witnessed two éruptions of bushranging, 
both of them brief, and each perfectly distinct in type 
and period. One reproBenta imported, the other home- 
grown, crime. The imported variety owed its birth to 
the conyict settlements. The îndigenous period b^ins 
with GUrdiner in New South Wales, and ends vith the 
Eellya in Victoria : a atretch of less than thirty years 
— say from 1850 to 1880 — acribbled over in grim chu- 
actera with the performances of some three hundred 
busbrangers, ail of them rery young, some of them 
only boys. 
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The origiiul Aastnlian btubranger cmlls for no 
expluution. lod AnstnJùi tuB no rosponâlnlit}' for his 
existence. He iras the ondesred gift of the mother- 
Und. The Bradyi, Pieices, E&d Uîke Howes of Tw- 
mftnia, the Lynches and Jacky Jackys of New Sontli 
Wales, vere criminak who had ohu^ed thdr akies, 
but not their halnts, hy conûng m a oonvict ship to 
Âustralta. Âustrolia certainly gave sach men a new 
field under new conditions ; uid when they curîed the 
moralfl bred in the slums of Liverpool, or Gla^ow, or 
Dublin, into the scmbs of TasmaniA or the wild hill- 
stretches of New South Wales, some new and pictur- 
esque results no doubt followed, Nothing, indeed, 
quite like the early Âustralian biuhraiiger is discover- 
able anywhere else in the bistory of colonisation. Eut 
the taie of those eaily bushrangers makes up a very 
dreary bit of literature. It is lit up, it is true, by 
flashes of wild daring, and eveiy uow and again there 
émerges in it some monster — usually a bushrai^r of 
the soUtary type, like Lynch or Pieroe — a dreadful 
figure, auch as su^ests a new and terrifying scale 
to the evil possibilities lurking in human nature. 

Crime haa its roots in ignorance ; it is blood-fellow to 
stupidity ; it représenta the victory of ail the lower forces 
— intellectual as well as moral— over the higher. The 
partitions, indeed, which separate it from mère lunacy 
are of the thinnest dimensions. It is a story of human 
shipwreck. What is there of literary interest in the 
performances of some poor wretoh, outcast from bis 
own race, in «hom the pasûons which link him to the 
brute are not only in a state of insurraotion, but of 
triumphant insurrection, agûnst everything that lifts 
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luan above tbe brute I Such a charaoter is nothing 
better thao a Ht of unvasbed anarcby on two legs. 
The storj of tbe earlj busbrangeis, we repeat, is, like 
every otber ch&pter in the great book of crime, a bit 
of Tery distressing literature. Ànd Austrfdia, it must 
be protested, wbile it sufTered thèse early bushrangers, 
did not produce them, and is nol responsible for tbem. 
Its final gift to them vas tbe hangman'e noose ! 

But the busbrangers of tbe second génération beloug 
to a différent type. Tbeir performances are a history 
wortb telling, and tbey tbemsêlves are a melancboly 
problem vortb studying. Tbeir story bas a bundred 
curiouB and perplexing features, It was narrow in 
its area, being practically confined to only two States — 
New South Wales and Victoria. Its origin was due 
to many causes — gec^rapbical and social, as well as 
moraL It was part of tbe aftermatb of tbe gold dis- 
coveries. The failure of State, and Churcb, and scbool 
nlike to supply wholesome training for the remoter 
settlements, belps to explain the émergence of snob 
an ugly human type. It waB tbe direct resuit of the 
Bpread of vicious ideals amongst an entire but small 
class. That cbapter of tbe book of Âustraban crime 
might well supply tbe text for mucb painful méditation. 
Putting aflide, bowever, any "problema" which chal- 
lenge discuBsion, it is sufBcient to give in the présent 
cbapter, in briefest outline, the taie of the first généra- 
tion of Australian busbrangers. 

Almost the earliest figure which émerges on this 
murky landscape is that of a convict named Whitehead, 
who, in 1810, organised a gang, and for some three 
years made ail the roads which lead into Hobart perilous. 
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The bonda of reatroint on the oonvicta in Tasmiuiia Had 
fallea curiously lax, and in 1805, as the eupply of food 
from Sydney failed, they were practically tumed loose 
on the interioi of the island, and set hunting kangaroos, 
and snaring water-fowl, for their own support. It vras 
for the convicts a brief âge of gold. They leamed the 
methods and reveîled in the joys of busb Ufe, and 
when they vere aummoned by procUmation to retum 
to the unsympathetic Society of their warders, it îs 
no wonder many of them preferred the wild freedom, 
and the rough companionships, of scrub and forest. 

It was out of thèse " holters," as they were called, that 
Whitehead oiganised hia gang. Lieutenant-Govemor 
Davey vas an adminiatrator of very droway habits, 
and after Whitehead and bis band had enjoyed a 
prospérons career for nearly three years, he iasued, 
on May 14, 1813, a proclamation notifying that ail 
members of the gang who did not surrender before 
December 1 would be proclaimed outlaws. Tbia prac- 
tically gave Whitehead and hia matea a free mn for 
aix montha, and for that period they had "a good 
time" at the expense of honest citizens. Whitehead 
himself re^sed to surrender, and vas shot in a con- 
âict with a party of aoldiers. One curious détail 
surrives. The buabrangers had a grim compact be- 
tvixt themselvea that, if one of them waa wounded, 
and unable to escape, bis companions should eut off 
his head, and carry it away, so as to prevent bis pur- 
suer receiving the reward offered for that dreadful 
relie. The dying bushranger waa, in this way, to be 
stripped of ail commercial value for his captor. When 
Whitehead was shot, he appealed to hia lieutenant, 
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Mike Howe, to render him tbis last frienilly service. 
Howe, with due loyalty, eut off his comrade's head, 
and carried it avay as per agreement; but being 
bimself hard pressed, he threw it into a bush. ThÏB 
ghastly relie was discoyered, carried into Hobart, and 
tbe reward duly pud for it. It was a rougb âge, and 
given to rougb practices. 

Mike Howe, wbo performed thia last grim office for 
Whitehead, became his successor in tbe leadersbip of 
tbe gang, and he is a very etrikii^ figure — quaint, and 
yet terrifie — in tbe early annala of busbranging. lie 
bad serred as a seaman on a Britisb man-of-war, and 
into Jibe lawless usages of bis new life carried — or tried 
to carry — tbe discipline of tbe quarter-deck. He drew 
up articles of obédience, and every member of tbe 
gang was required to take — on tbe Prayer-Book — 
an oath of loyalty to it. Â code of penalties, rang- 
ing from short rations up to tbe cat-o'-nîne-tails, iras 
enforced. Â cbapter in tbe Bible was read on solemn 
occasions to tbe wbole party. Mike Howe took bimself 
quite Beriously. Ue was accustomed to send despatebes, 
in whicb be adopted tbe title of tbe " Govemor of tbe 
Ranges," to tbe représentative of the Crown in Hobart, 
wbom be called tbe Govemor of tbe Town, and in 
tbese be discoursed in tbe accents of an equal. In 
one sucb despatob be offered to surrender, on condition 
of receiving a free pardon, and be suggested tbat an 
officiai of standing should be sent to meet bim, so 
tbat tbey migbt eonfer"as gentleman to gentleman." 
Captain Naime, of the 46tb, was actually sent ont 
to debate witb Howe, and, terms being arranged, tbe 
busbranger aocompanied the captain back to Hobart. 
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He Tas allowed to wût in tbat city on parole until 
it could be known whether GovemoT Macquarie, in 
Sydney, would grant the pardon for vhich Howe 
had stipulated. A rumour reaehed Hobart that 
Macquarie would make no terms with a notorious 
murderer, and Howe at once broke his parole and 
took to the bush agaln. 

Howe was a giant in stature, and of a reckless darii^, 
and he became the terror of the settlement. He had 
an aboriginid wife named Black Maiy, who clung to 
him with a sort of canine dévotion. Being closely 
pursued, however, by a party of soldiers, Howe found 
that his wife could not keep up with him, and to make 
sure that, if captured, she should not hetray him, he 
tumed, shot her, and then pluuged into the scmb and 
escaped. The unfortunate woman surrived, but in her 
dark spirit hâte henceforth took the place of Ioto, and 
she proved as tireless as a sleuth-hound in the business 
of Howe's pursuit. 

Howe killed two members of his own gang wbom he 
ispected of treacheiy. The promise of a îree pardon, 
ïwCTer, provod too much for the loyalty — or the 
rrors — of his remainîi:^ followers. Two of them 
hught him ofT his guard, knocked him down, tied his 
uids, and started on their joumey to Hobart, ooe 
»ing first, gun in hand, a second, similarly armed, 
inging up the rear. With a sudden efifort of his 
gaatic limbs, Howe snapped the rope that bound 
a wrists, leaped on the man in front and stabhed him 
ith a knife he had concealed in his dress ; then, tear- 
g the gun &om the hands of the man as he fell, he 
beeled round and shot hin second captor dead. 
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ïwo ticket-of-leave men — Worrall, a former con- 
federftte of Howe, and Warburton — determineâ to 
capture him. They inTÎted a private of tbe 48th, 
named Pugb, a very powerful and daring soldîer, to 
join in the scheme. Worrall was to tempt Howe, now 
a soUtary and hunted outca&t, into Warburton's but ; 
Pugh and Warburton, lying hidden in the but, were to 
spring on bim when he entered. Some instinct wamed 
Howe of danger. He carried bis gun ready oocked in 
bis hand, and wben bis foot was on tbe very tbiesbold 
of tbe but, he stopped, and peering in, saw the two 
croucbing figures. " Is that your gameî" he cried, 
and instantly fired. Fugb was in the very act of 
making his leap, however, and tbe gun was dasbed 
aside. Tbe moment Howe bad fired be tumed, and 
with the silence and speed of a bunted wolf ran for 
the scrub. Tbe pursuit was tierce. Howe slipped on 
the bank of a creek, and rolled into its bed ; but be 
leaped to bis feet in a moment, with levelled pistol, 
whïle bia pursuer stood on the bank above. The 
busbranger was a strange figure — gaunt, black-bearded, 
fierce-eyed, clad in patches of kangaroo skins. He 
stared an instant at his pursuer, who, as it happened, 
was a much older man tban himself, cried out, "Black 
beard against grey beard for a million," and fired ; tben 
be wheeled and leaped at tbe bank of tbe creek. At 
this moment, Fugb ran up and sprang fiercely on 
Howe, striking him as he leaped with the butt of bis 
firelock, and knocking out the poor wretch'a brains. 

Brady is another wild figure in tbe gallery of early 
Tasmanian bushrangers. He had his own rough code 
of ethics, and punished one of bis gai^, for offering 
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violeiuie to a woman, b; shooting him throDgh the 
hand, thrashing him, and then solemnlj kïckïng liïni 
oat from the noble brotherhood of the bush. Bradj, 
too, had a sensé of humonr. He did not take himself 
quite 80 serioiuly as Mike Uowe ; bat when Govemor 
Arthur offered a reward of £25 for his appréhension, 
Brady, by way of ansirer, postied in a public place a 
notice dated " Mountain Home, Aptil 25." The notice 
ran : " Il has cansed Matthew Bradj much concem 
that such a person known as Sir George Arthur is at 
laige. Twenty gallons of rum viU be given to any 
peraon that wiU deliver his person unto me. (Signed) 
M. Brady." 

Brady was not content wîth the humdrum exploits of 
his predecessors. He made a descent on Sorell Gaol, 
caught the aoldiers who formed îts guard occupied in 
cleaning their muskets, locked them in Tarions cells, and 
released ail the prisoners. As a fin^ touch of satire, 
Brady put a soldier's coat on a log of wood, propped it 
agaiost the gaol door, vith musket and bayonet beside 
ît, so as to look like a sentry, and marched away in 
triumph. 

Brady, betrayed by a confederate, was seized, while 
sleeping, by a couple of soldiers, who bound hia arma 
strongly with rope. Ue took his aeizure cheerfully, but 
begged for a drink of water. His cheerfuhiess disarmed 
his captors. The night was dark, the bank of the stream 
Bteep, and both soldieTs went eut to get a bucket of 
water. Brady immediately thrust his hands over the 
blazing fire and held them there till the rope was 
bumed through ; he hid himself behind the door till 
the soldiers retumed, then sprang out, pulling the dooi 
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to behind him, fastened it, and so made his escape. Â 
few dajs later his betrayer fell into hia bande. "I will 
give you," said Brady, darkly, " wbile I bave my supper," 
and be ate his supper — a very grim meal ! — eyeing ail 
tbe while, with ferocious eyes, the trembling wretch 
before bim. His meal beîng &nisbed, Brady rose, gun 
in hand, and bade bis victim walk to a tiee a dozen 
yards distant. As be walked tvith stumbling feet, Brady 
shot him througb tbe head. 

His duel with the law, Brady had wit enougb to 
know, could bave only one end, and be fonned the 
plan of seizing a vessel, in order to escape irom the 
settlement ; but bad veather niined what vas a olever 
and daring scheme. Brady's audacity, fiaToured with 
humour, was almost iuoredible. He wrote a letter to 
the commandant at Launceston, notifying, " with the 
busbrangers' compliments," that he proposed to rob a 
given house a mile eut of Launceston, and attack 
the gaol in that town on tbe same night. The letter 
was treated as a jest, but the house was duly seized by 
tbe busbrangers, and plundered, on the evening named, 
and Brady, after entertaining the ladies with amuaing 
stories, and ainging a sentimental song to his own 
accompaniment on tbe piano, started to carry out the 
rest of his programme. A serrant, however, bad 
escaped and spread an alarm, and Colonel Balfour, 
with ten Boldiers and some civilian volunteers, came 
hurryii^ up to capture the gang. There was a brisk 
engagement, and while Brady was ezchau^g shota 
with the Boldiers he despatched part of bis gai^ to 
seize the gaol. The attempt faîled, but Brady drew 
off his party unhurt, carrying with them, as a trophy. 
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Colonel Bftlfour's hat, which had fallen o£f in the 
fight. 

Braây had some of the qualities of a leader, but 
crime knowB no loyalty. His foUowets qaanelleâ 
amoDgst themselTea, mkI slew each other. Finally, 
Bradj, a soliCary and hunted man, lame from a wound 
he had received in a fight vith the soldiery, wss cap- 
tured by John Batman — latei the founder of the settle- 
ment at Port Phillip. 

Batman had set himself to track Brady down in the 
fastneases of the country known as the Western Tiers. 
He came upon him limping through the hush with the 
aid of a sapling, ra^ed, wasted, and evidently in great 
pain. At the sight of his puiBuer, Brady, in spite of 
hia wound, wheeled romtd with fierce swiftness, cocking 
his guD as he tumed. Batman challenged him to 
surrender. "Are you an officer?" asked Brady. "I 
am not a soldîer, I am John Batman," was the reply. 
" If you raise that gun I wLll shoot. There is no chance 
for you." "You are a brave man," said Brady, as he 
flung down his gun, "but I would nevei give in to a 
soldier." 

Ât his trial the court was crowded with ladies, and 
when the judge put on tbe^ black cap to pronounce 
sentence of death, the sound of their weepii^ was so 
loua and gênerai that the judge had to pause to secure 
àlence. Ând yet Brady had many murders on bis 
. handa. Through his career, howcTer, there rfm a vein 
of humour, and a certain rough chivalry towards 
women, that in the primitive society of that day made 
sympathy possible. 

There were, of course, many darker and fiercer spirits 
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than Brady amongat the early bushrangers. Nothing 
more ghastly can be easily imagined, for example, than 
the Btory of Pierce, the cannibal. In 1822 he, with 
seven companioQS, made their escape from the pénal 
station at Macquarîe Harbour. The party suffered 
great hardships, and at the end of eight days were 
atarving. In .his confession, Pierce relates in disquiet- 
ing détail how they commenced to discuss humau flesh 
as an article of diet. "Bill Ck)meliu8 said, 'I am so 
huûgry I could eat a pièce of a man.' " Four of them 
joined in a conspiracy to kill one of the other members 
of the party. " ' I will eat the first bit,' said Greenhill, 
' but you must ail lend a hand so that we will oU be 
equal in the crime. Who shall it be?' Greenhill sud, 
' Dalton : he voîunteered to be a fiog^r ; we will kill 
him.' " That night — about three in the moming — 
Dalton was asleep when Greenhill struck hîm on the 
head with an axe, and then eut the poor wretch's 
throat. The body was eaten. "At the end of four 
days," says Pierce, "we were very weak and hungry." 
A consultation was held as to who shoutd be the next 
victim. Greenhill was again the murderer, and after 
the deed was doue took off bis victim's shoes and put 
them on his own feet. Next day, says Pierce, "we 
camped and dried the méat." 

Pierce and one of the party named Mathers now 
drew apart from the rest. " Let us go on by our- 
selves," said Mathers ; " you see what kind of a cove 
Greenhill is. He would kill his own father before he 
would fast for a day." The dreadful group, faint with 
hunger, and with Murder, an unseen phantom, keeping 
step with them, still, however, hung together. Mathers 
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fell siok, and Greenhill seized the moment when he vas 
Tomiting to attempt his murder. "Fîerce," cried the 
unhappy Mathers, "wiU jou see me murdered?" 
Greenhill was driven aw&j from his victim for the 
moment. " We walked on till night," says Fîerce, 
" then TraTers and Greenhill collared Mathers and got 
him down. They gave him hajf au hour to pray. 
When the half hour was up, Mathers handed the 
Frayer-Book to me, and Greeuhitl killed him." 

Two days later Travers fell lame. " He asked us to 
leave him to die in peace. When tre were a little way 
oS Greenhill aaid, ' Pierce, let us serve him like the 
rest,' I repUed, ' I will hâve no hand in it.' " Greenhill 
tumed back, hovever, found Travers lying on his back 
aaleep, and killed him. 

Only Greenhill and Fierce vere now left, and they 
struggled on, oach watching the other with hagard 
eyes, suspeotii^ murder, and ready to commit it. 
Each was perpetually tiying to get behind the other, 
OT watchii^ the other trying to get behind him. What 
a grim dance of death 1 At night they sat a little 
distance apart, facing each other, with sleepless eyes. 
Fear lay dark and heavj upon them. If one rose up, 
the other started to his feet instantly. Dante's Infemo 
might be searched in vain to fînd a picture to match 
tbLs in horror. "I watcbed Greenhill for two nights," 
saya Fierce, "and thought that he eyed me more than 
usual. He always oarried the axe, and kept it under 
his head when lying down." 

Pierce, in the end, succeeded in out-watching Green- 
hill, and, seizii^ the moment when he was off his 
guard, snatched the axe and killed him. 
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In his taie For the Term of Hia Naiv/ral lÀfe, Marcus 
Clarke makea use of thia dreadful story ; but the un- 
adomed proae of Fierce's own confession is a more 
impressive bit of literature than Marcus Clarke's 
dilution of it. The plain facts leave action bankrupt. 

Fierce vas arreated later, and, somehow, eacaped 
hanging, though no man ever better deserved the 
rope. He made a second escape &oin Macquarie 
Harbour in 1823, in companj with another conviot 
named Coz. Fits days aftervards Fierce vas cap- 
tured, but he vas alone I Ue confessed that he had 
killed Cox and had eaten his body. No sharpness of 
bunger explaîned this last a«t of cannibalism. Fierce 
sîmplj had a maniacal appetîte for buman flesb. He 
confessed to having induecd Coi to escape with bim, 
that he might kill and eat bim. 

In New South Wales buehranging was, at first, of a 
mild type, but was punished with relentleas severity. 
The " bushranging " usually consisted of small thefts 
&om the dwellings of outlying settlers, and in 1822 
no less than thirty-four busbrangers were hanged in 
Sydney for suoh offences. Harsb laws, howerer, ooly 
make crime more desperate, and when a convict who 
took to the bush knew he was sure to be hanged, his 
warfare with society took a moie ferocîous tint. The 
gangs found — or made ~- a secret stronghold in a 
remarkable valley in the Bine Mountains, only âfty- 
four miles from Sydney. They formed a settlement 
which for years escaped the search of the police. It 
was known amongst the convicts as " Terrible HoUow " ; 
and when at last, through the treachery of a conviot, 
the police discovered the entrance to the valley, the 
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oattle running «ild there, the numbers of broken 
shooklea, handcuffs, &c., discoveied, and the many 
signa of aettlemeot, showed that it had been a strong- 
hold of crime for inanj years. 

One of the early figures in the prooescdon of New 
South Wales buahrangers deaerves, for ferocity, to be 
olassed with Fierce, the cannibal, in Tasmania. He 
waa an Iriah conviot, named Lynch, who arrived in 
New South Wales in 1832. Lynch was an incorrigible 
thief, who Blipped easily and naturally into murder, 
and hÎB murders were in scale and character absolutely 
unique. He was sentenced to death in 1842, and, like 
Fierce, he left a confession whîch forme a chapter in 
the literature of crime almost vithout parallel. Like 
the human fiend whose murders De Quincey has told 
in deathless prose, Lynch weot on the principlé of 
making ail bis murders complète in scale ; and he 
performed each muider carefully, on a method which 
had its root in superstition. He took anxious care to 
kill his TÎctim with a single btow of a tomahawk. His 
Anal victim being a very big and powerful man, tmd a 
famous wrestler, he struck him twice; and Lynch 
attributed his détection, and the end of his career, to 
having broken the strange rule — of a sii^le blow — he 
had laid dovn for hîmself. 

Lynch killed a carrier named Ireland, and a black 
boy who accompanied him, took possession of bis 
victim's team, and drove it to Sydney, where he sold it. 
He retumed to the neighbourhood of his first crime, 
and met a couple of carriers, father and son, named 
Frazer. Lynch was simply a Thug under the disguise 
of a Celt, and just as an Indian Thug treats murder as 
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a form of pîety, and accompanies it with aots of worship 
to Kali, 80 Lynch wove a thiead of " religioua " observ- 
ances through the black web of bis murders. In his 
confession he tells bow, as be sat looking at tbe Frazers, 
fatber and son, be " prajed Almighty God to assiat and 
enligbten bim " ; tben, " feeling mucb strengtbened," 
proceeded to murder botb of them, killing eacb witb a 
single blow of bia tomabawk. 

He buried tbe two bodies, remained at tbe camp ail 
day, and neit moming drove off witb tha team of bis 
victims, and tried to sell it to a fanner named Mulligan, 
to whom be vas known. Mulligan refused to purcbase, 
and Lynch lesolved to mutder bim. He relates bow 
he prayed, "Almigbty God, assist me and direct me 
what to do." Âfter praying, he ^ain "felt strengtb- 
ened," and retumed to tbe but, bent on a dreadful 
purpose. 

MuUigan's familj consisted of bimself, his wife, a boy 
of sixteen years of âge, imd a girl of fourteen ; and even 
Lynch's ferocïous beart for a moment failed him as he 
sat at tbe table eating tbe bread of bis intended victims, 
and looking on that doomed circle of faces. He went 
away f^ain, and " prayed to God to enlighten bim," and 
at Ust " made up bis mind to kill tbe lot." He in- 
veigled tbe boy and the fatber, in tum, into tbe wood, 
and killed them, each witb a single stroke of bis 
tomahawk. He retumed to the but, persuaded the 
agitated wife and mother to " come outside," and slew 
her in the same fasbion. 

Ha re-entered the but. ïbe daughter, a girl of 
fourteen, her childish im^nation prickad with atrange 
fears by the coming and going of tbifi mysterious 
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▼iûtor, atood behind the table with a laige butcher*s 
knife in her hand, trembling violently. "Put down 
that knife," s&id Lynch Btemly ; and, as she besitated, 
he shouted in yet louder tonee, "Put down that knife." 
The trembling child put it downj her intending 
murderer walked round the table, took her hand, and 
told her to pray for her bouI, as ehe had only ten 
minutes to live. The girl broke into hysterical sobs, 
and Lynch, in bis confession, relates that he " tried to 
comfort her, talking very seriously, telliog her that life 
ÎB full of trouble, and that she would be better dead." 
Then he took the poor child into another room, out- 
raged her, slew her with a single blow of his dreadful 
tomahawk, dragged the four bodies — father, mother, 
and children — together, heaped wood over them and 
set fire to the heap, and watched the fiâmes. He had 
blotted eut a whole famïly, and yet stiuck only four 
blows 1 Where in ail the black literature of crime is 
to be found such another taie 1 

With incredible coolness Lynch stayed at the farm 
ail next day; then he went to Sydney, and put an 
advertisement in the newspapers, signed John MuUigan, 
saying that, " Mrs. Mulligan baving left her home with- 
out his consent, he would not be reeponsible for any 
debts she mîght contiaot." Lynch went back to the 
farm, took possession of it, and wrote letters signed 
with MuUigan's name to the tradespeople with whom 
the dead man had dealt, saying the farm had been sold 
to John Dunlevey. Under that alias Lynch actually 
held possesàon of the farm for six months, and might 
bave held it permanently but for his incorrigible lust for 
murder. 
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He retumed to Sydney, engaged a man named 
Landrigan as a labourer, found he had made a bad 
baigain, and resolved to terminate it bj murder. He 
killed Landrigan and took his swag, but made vhat 
Lynch himself regarded as the fatal mistake of his 
career : he etruck hia TÎctim twice ! He was arrested 
for this murder, tried, and sentenced to death. Wben 
his amazing confession was puhlished, the scènes of his 
Tarions crimes were ezamined, and the remains of his 
TÏctims discovered. Ât the time of his exécution Lynch 
was only Iwenty-nine years of âge. He was of iaix 
complexion, with brown haïr and hazel eyes, and, on 
the whole, a prepossessing look. Ând yet, as we hare 
said, he was nothing but a Thug with a white akin and 
an Irish accent, who made of murder a religion. 
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In shtirpeat contrast to the sinister and gloomy figure 
of " Fierce the Camùbal " îs that of the bushraoger 
Westwood, better known as " Jacky Jacky." He was 
English hj birth, and was transported for some trivial 
offence when an errand boy, only sixteen years of âge, 
This bright-faced, pleasant-manuered lad, quick-witted 
beyond the average, who might eaally hâve been made a 
useful and successful citizen, landed in Sydney in 1837, 
and by the cruelty of the law, and the stupidity of its 
administrators, was quickly transfigured int-o a dariiig 
oriminal and a murderer. But still through his boyish 
nature ran a strùn of chivah-y, a cbarm of manner and 
of wit, that made him Immensely popular. Jacky 
Jack/s OWD surprifiing theory waa that " if a man vas 
a bushranger he ought atill to be a gentleman," and he 
became famouB as "the gentleman bushranger." Âll 
sorts of myths gathered about. him, in the shape of 
stories which illustrated his gay apirit and his quick 
intelligence. 

He was captured and sentenced to pénal servitude 
for life. But it was diffîcult to hold in prison a spirit 
80 daring. He was detected in an attempt to escape 
from Darlinghurst Qaol, and transferred to Cockatoo 
Island, from which, accordii^ to tradition, no convict 
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had escaped. Jocky Jacky, hovevdr, almost perfoimed 
that impossible feot. He oi^anised a coDspiraoy wbioh 
took in twenty-five prmoners, who, at a giveo signal, 
seized and tied a warder, and then jumped into tbe baj, 
with tbe intention of swimming aoross three-quarters of 
a mile of sea, swaiming witb sharks, to Balmain. Some- 
body, however, bad given away tbe plot ; tbe water 
police euddenly made tbeir appearance, and captured 
tbe entire swimmiiig party. 

Jacky Jacky vas condemned, by way of punisbment, 
to be sent to Fort Arthur, and ou tbe trip almost 
succeeded in capturing tbe brig tbat carrîed bim. He 
made bis escape from Port Arthur itself, was recaptured, 
and sent to Norfolk Island. Hère tbe tr^edy of bis 
life reacbed its climax. Eren bis restless and fear- 
lesa apirit, witb bis gay audacity, broke down under 
tbe monotonouB and iron severity of Norfolk Island. . 
Major Child, the new commandant, fretted the fîerce 
spirita under his charge InceBsantly with fresh and 
intolérable restrictions, till at last despair led to revoit, 
and Jacky Jacky stepped out as leader. " Now, men," 
he said, "I bave made up my mind to bear this 
oppression no longer, but, remember, I am going to tbe 
gallows. If any man fiinks, let bim stand out ; tbose 
who wiflh to follow me, corne on." 

Out of nearly 1800 prisoners, some 1600 followed 
Jacky Jacky. For some twenty thrilling minutes be 
simply ran amok. A sentry, the police overaeer, tbe 
overseer of the works, and a warder, in tum, were met 
and killed. Then the crowd made a rush in tbe direc- 
tion of G-OTomment House. A guard-but, witb two 
policemen, stood in the way. Jacky Jacky burst in 
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the door, and slew each constsble, in tum, with a stroke 
of bis axe. Then the flame of rage in him vent sud- 
denly out 1 It would be truer, perhap3, to say that he 
had accomplished the end of making hîs ovn exécution 
certain, and vas content. He preferred death, and any 
possible hell beyond death, to the human hell at Nor- 
folt Idand. He coolly drew aaide from the crowd, 
lighted his pipe, and sat down. 

The maddened convicts rushed on, but a slender lîne 
of red-coated soldiery by this time was stretched across 
their path, and the sight of thesteady, levelled muskets 
checked the rush. Jacky Jaoky, wîth other leaders, 
vas sentenced to death, and ezecuted on Octobor 13, 
1846. He was twenty-six years old when he dïed. He 
had the fur hûr, the &ank blue eyea, and the clear 
complezion of a typioal English youth. In the whole 
literature of bushran^ng there is perbaps nothing more 
touching than a letter which he wrote firom his con- 
demned cell to a former chaplain. He writes, as he 
himself puts it, " as a dying man." There is the accent 
of sincerity in erery ayllable. He tells how, as a boy, 
vhile he jet hardly knew the respoiisibilîty of his acts, 
he found himself a convict and a slave. " The spirit of 
the British law," wrote tbis unbappy youth, vaiting for 
the gallowB, " is reformation. Years of sad expérience 
should bave told them that, iostead of reforming, the 
wretched man, under the présent system, led by ex- 
ample on the one hand, and driven by despalr and 
tyranny on the other, goes firom had to worse, till at 
length he is ruined body and soûl. . . . The crime for 
which I am to suffer is murder, but I only took life. 
Those that I deprived of lîfe înflicted on many a 
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lingering death. . . . The burning fever of this life will 
Boon be quenched, and my grave will be a haven, a 
resting-place for me. Out of the bitter cup of miseiy I 
bave drunk, from my sixteenth year, ten long yeara. 
'The sweetest draught is that which takes away the 
misery of a living death. It ie the friend that déçoives 
no man. AU will then be quiet. No tyrant will there 
difiturb my repose." 

What can be said of a System which branded an 
Ënglish boy of siztcen as a convict, and in the brïef 
space of ten yeare set bim on the gallowa with a rope 
about his neck, and such a message as the sentences 
we hâve quoted on his lips ? 

What was known as the Jewboy gang belongs to this 
period. Its leader was a oonvict named Davies. For 
nearly three yeare Davies, with a perpetualiy ohanging 
gang of confederates, rode and plundered over the whole 
range of country betwixt Maitluid and the New England 
ranges. On one occasion he "rounded up" the chief 
constable of the district, who, with a party of policemen 
volunteere, had started in pursuit of him. Àccording 
to the popular version of the story, he " yarded them 
like a mob of cattle, took their horses and arms, emptied 
their pockets, and rode away l&ughing." There was, it 
must be remembered, no regular polioe in those days. 
Each town had its own patrol of constables and watch- 
men, while in such towns as Sydney, Farramatta, &c., 
the police duty was discharged by soldiers. 

Davies with his gang came to an end in December 
1840. Â gallant civilian named Day headed a party of 
soldiers, ran the bushrangers to eartb at Murrurundi, 
and afber a desperate fight captured the entire gang. 
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More thon once in those wild days some gang of 
biuthrangers, fînding the field for their industrj too 
limited, or the pursuit of the police too close, tried 
to capture some veasel, and so exchange bushrai^D^ 
for piracy, and scrub and forest for bbe wind-blown aea. 
Ferbaps the most succeasful adventure of this sort waa 
the seizure of the Govemment brig Cyprus, in 1829. 
She left Hobart for Macquarie Harbour, having on 
board thirty-three convicts, a crew of twelve seamen, 
and a guard of soldiers, under the command of làeu- 
tenant Carew, with some women and children. The 
brig anchored in Eesearch Bay, and the lieutenant, the 
doctor, and a soldier, wîth three conyicts, put off in 
a beat to fish. Suddenly they heard the sound of 
^ots on board the brig, and saw on its deck a tumult 
of wrestling figures. The convicts had risen ! 

The boat pulled hurriedly back to the ship, and 
Carew tried to climb on board, but was stopped by 
a levelled musket in the hands of a convict. It bumed 
ont that Bome convicts, heavily ironed, who had been 
allowed to corne on deck, found that only the captain 
and a couple of soldiers were on guard. They made 
a rush, knooked them down, closed the hatches, and 
imprisoned the soldiers below. Carew b^ged that they 
would give bim his wife and childron. Thèse were 
passed Into the boat, with a couple of soldiers. In 
anotber boat, the captain, the doctor, the remûning 
soldiers, and the crew were rowed to an island and 
landed. tSeventeen of the convicts shrank &oni the 
péril of a voyage under amateur navigators into un- 
known latitudes, and eleoted to land; but sixteen, 
to an accompaniment of wild cheers, sailed ofT vith the 
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brig, At the last moment, one of the sixteen leaped 
overboard and joined the marooned party, and aftei- 
wards receÎTed a fîee pardon for the feat. 

The brig disappeared beyond the sea-horizon, and 
was supposed to hare been lost. Nearlj a year after- 
wards, however, a ship's boat with three men on board 
rowed into Oanton Harbour ; the men reported them- 
selves to be the survivors of the crew of the brig 
Edvxird that had been wrecked. They were sent to 
Ëngland. A few days afterwards anotber boat with 
three men on board airived at Wampoah ; they declared 
they, too, were the Burvivors of the crew of the Edwa/rd, 
but gave a totally diffèrent account of itB wreck, and of 
the name of its captun, &c. They were, as a matter of 
fact, members of the party who had seized the Cyprua, 
but failed to agrée in their story. They, in tum, were 
sont to England. Both parties, in due oourae, were 
carried to Australia, tried for piracy, and hanged. 

The most daring experiment in the way of piracy 
was the attempt to seize H.M. brig the Qovemor Pkillip, 
in 1842. The brig was lying off the shore at Norfolk 
Island; discharging cargo and taking in baJlaat, and 
some of the convicts employed in atowing the ballast 
formed a plot to seize her. At a signal they knocked 
dowB two of the sentries, threw a third overboard, 
seriously wounded the sergeant of the guard, and 
fastened down the hatches on the remainder of the 
Boldiers. Lucas, the second mate, who was on deck, 
had been beaten into insensibility with belaying-pins, 
He ralUed, however, and managed to oreep to the 
captain's cabin, and told his taie. 

Captain Boyle's Irish blood took tire. A gang of 
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convictB to seize his ship ! — the King's ahip I He broke 
hia way into the men's quaiteis, but found crew and 
soldiers with soanty inclinatioD to fight. The angry 
captain compelled the carpenter to eut ava; a pièce 
of the hatchway, seized a musket from a soldier, thrust 
it through the hole in the wood, and shot one of the 
convicts. McLean, the leader of the plot, on thia came 
to the hatchvay, and ehouted to Boyie that if he would 
consent to leave the brig, the crew and the soldiers 
■would ail be put ashore. Boyle refused, with a wrathful 
expletire. When told to glve up his amas, his reply 
was a shot which killed McLean. Thialeft the conTÎcts 
without a leader. Boyle then forced the hatchway 
open, broke bis way through to the deck. his broad 
face red with fury, and swept the convicts before him 
with his rash. The brig had been in possession of the 
would-be pirates Just fifteen minutes. 

Martin Cash belongs to this period, and since he has 
written — or somebody else has written for him — the 
story of his adventures, he is perhaps the beat known 
of a\l the Tasmanian bushrangers. Cash was of Irish 
birth, with rich relations, and was only eighteen years 
old when, in 1827, he arrived at Botany Bay, under a 
sentence of seven years, having been convicted of an 
attempt at murder. He was a man of fair éducation, 
of dauntless courage and quick wit, and his career as 
a bushrai^i^r is a very ourious story. He won by good 
conduct a tieket-of-leave, and, later, his full liberty ; 
became a stock-owner in a small way ; was entai^led in 
some business of atolen cattle, and fled, taking with 
him, as " Mrs. Cash," a woman who had no title to that 
name, but who played an evil part in his history. Cash 
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reiiched Tasmania, diifted into crïminal life, vas sen- 
teneed to a new term of seven yeara at one of tbe pénal 
settlements, and escaped from it the day after his arrivai 
there. Cash's escapee from prison, indeed, are the 
astonishing feature of his career. He could hâve given 
Baron Trenck leBsona in the art. He was quickly re- 
captured, and put under very strict guard, being 1^- 
ironed heavily, and phiced in a barracks surrounded by 
a stockade twelve feet high. 

Cash broke his irons, climbed tbe stockade, and got 
clear, rejoining " Mrs. Cash" at Campbelltown. He 
retained his freedom for a year, was again recaptured, 
and sent to Port Arthur. But even that gloomy and 
thrice-guarded prison could not hold him. Passion 
hurried him, indeed, into a wild and hasty dash for 
liberty, vhich failed. He knocked down a brutid over- 
seer, threv him into Loi^ Bay, hid bimself for a night 
and a day in the bush, swam the inlet at Ëaglehawk 
Neck, but was recaptured, almost dead witb hunger, 
and sentenced to eightecn months' hard labour in 
chains. But, later. Cash framed a cool and daring plan 
of escape whicb succeeded. 

Two convicts joined in the plot, and after adrentures 
which, if told in détail, might fill a volume, the thiee 
men succeeded in swimming the inlet and landing stark 
naked on the furtber shore. Witb feet bloody &om 
the sharp stones, and m^ed flesh tom by the scrub, 
they made their way to one of the police buts. Only 
the cook happened to be in it, and his terrer may be 
imagined when three naked men, their bodies scribbled 
over witb , bloody hieroglyphics, broke into the hut. 
The three equipped thernselves witb clothes and food, 
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orept through the remainiog Unes of sentries, and, 
evading ail their pursuers, got safely to the mainland. 
" If I had a crown of go!d," said one of the three, in a 
transport of astonîshed delight to Cash, " I would give 
it to 70U." 

The three then plunged into the business of bush- 
langing. They carried it on, indeed, in a very business- 
like fashîon, under the title of " Messrs. Cash & Co." 
Âfter Cash had been captured, one of the party carried 
on the bushranging business, and was accustomed 
to describe himself, în commercial phraaeology, as 
" Formerly with Cash & Co." " Mrs. Cash " had been 
bj this time arrested, whereupon Cash wrote to Sir John 
Franklin the following lettei : " Messrs. Cash & Co. 
beg to notify His Excellency Sir John Franklin and 
his satellites that a very respectable peraon named 
Mrs. Cash is now falsely imprisoned în Hobart Town, 
and if the said Mrs. Cash is not released forthwith, and 
properly remunerated, we will, in the first instance, "^ 
visit QoTemment House, and, bf^inning with Sir John, 
administer a wholesome lesson in the shape of a sound 
flog^ng ; after whloh we will pay the same currency to 
ail his foUowers. Given under our hands, this day, 
at the résidence of Mr. Kerr, of Dunrobin. — Cash, 
Eavamigh, Jones. His E&cellency the GoTenior." 

Cash was captured while on a reckless visit to " Mrs. 
Cash," but his arrest was a very desperate business. 
He wounded one of his pursuers, shot dead a constable 
named Winstanley, who tried to seize him, and with a 
third shot brought down a civilian who was assisting 
the police. Cash was sentenced to death for the murder 
of the constable; but, somehow, the sentence was 
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commuted to transportation for life to Norfolk Islimd. 
The most remarkable of ail Cafih's escapeS; indeed, vas 
his escape from the gallowa. 

In the famous rising of the convicts at Norfolk 
Island, under the leadership of Jacky Jacky, Cash 
refused to take any part, and for this the remainder of 
his sentence was remitted. This versatile Irishman, 
having spent so much time and eneigy in breaking the 
lav, nov became its zealous serrant. He held for a 
time the office of constable, then became caretaker of 
the Govemment Gardons in Hobart, vent to New 
Zealand, made money ; and ânally spent a peaceful — 
if not quite vénérable — old âge on his own farm at 
Glenorohy, near Hobart. 

"Captain" Melville cornes a little later thcm Martin 
Cash ; and his style and method, and the accident thaï 
the goldfielda were the chief centre of his robberies, 
give him a modem, not to say indigenous look. But 
he, too, belonged to the old achool of bushrangers, and 
représenta crime of the imported variety. Popular 
tradition crédits him with being of aristocratie birth, 
the captain of a ship whose crew absconded to the 
diggings. Melville, hovever, was a convict who, under 
the name of M'Callum, arrived in Taamania about 
1838. Â few years later he absconded from a road 
gang, took to the buah, and after a brief career vas 
captured, tried, and sentenoed to death. On the plea 
of hia youth Melville waa let off vîth imprisonment for 
life, and sent to Port Arthur. In that cruel and evil 
achool he spent seven years, and that he brought from 
it any strain of the gay, recklesa spirit — fiavoured vith a 
certtùn rough chivalry — which aftervards distinguished 
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him, is a proof thst hia oharacter had in it some fine 
poBsibilities. 

In Victoria, Helville committed manydarii^ robberies, 
amongst others "holâit>g-up" a station near Wardy- 
yallock, aod, with a single mate, tyÎDg up and robbing 
a whole party of shearera, eighteen strong. MeWilIe's 
arrest Vfks of a sensational Bort. He had commîtted 
Diany robberies on the roads betwixt Geelo^ aad the 
diggings, and had the daring to visit Oeelong itself and 
take paît in a " spree " there. He vas «ttii^ at a table 
in tbia house when two constables entered. Melville 
leaped to hia feet, with a revolver in either hand, and, 
covering the police, held them at bay tïll, slipping 
along the table, hc reached the door, ûung it open, and 
dashed into the Btreet. He ran like a deer along the 
pavement, till on the road whlch crossed what wa8 at 
that time known as " tbe Dam " he saw a young fellow 
riding a fine horse. A horse vas MelviUe's chief need 
at that moment, and, ninning up, a pistol in one hand, 
he caiight the astonished rider with the other, and 
proceeded to di^ him from his Bteed. The young 
felloT Btruggled desperately; a policeman who, by 
chance, was near, naturally intetfered, and, coming 
behind Melville, oaught him by the throat. MelviUe 
flung round his haod, and fired across his shoulder at 
the constable, with no worse result than that of ehatter- 
ing the bâton he held. The stru^ling figures, the 
Sound of the shot, quickly drew a orowd, and Melville 
was captured, but not till the bandcufTs were on his 
wrists did the delighted police know what a prize they 
had won. The court was sitting at the time ; Melville 
was at once put on his trial, oonvicted of many acta of 
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highway robbery, and sentenced to thirty-two years' 
impriBonm^it. 

It ÎB tbe after-career of MeWilIe which gave bis oame 
a tragical and long-euduring interest. He receîved bis 
terrible sentence in 18S2, spent Beveral years afterwards 
in the bulks, then was transferred to tbe quarries at 
Point Gtillibrand. It is a proof of Melville's versatility 
tbat whilâ in the bulks, or tbe quarries, under condi- 
tions of lîfe and toi! so cruel, be translated the Bible — 
or part of it — into the language of some aboriginal 
tribe, wbich, it seems, be was abla to speah fluently, 
Some étrange and unwritten expériences lie bebind 
tbat familiarity with tbe language of a tribe of 
blackfellows. 

In 1856 a desperate attempt to escape from the hulks 
in Hobson's Bay was made. A. launch, crowded with 
convicts, wafi being towed ftom the hulks to the quarries ; 
suddenly tbe conviots seized tbe tow-rope, pulled the 
lauDoh wbich carried them up to the towing-boat, and 
leaped into it. The guards were tbrown into tbe water, 
tbe unfortunate corporal's skull was smashed, the tow- 
ing-rope was tbrown off, tbe bead of tbe boat swung 
roimd, and the convicts pulled off down the bay; 
Melville standing up shouting " Good-bye to Victoria," 
and waving the hammer with which it is said the 
corporal of tbe guard bad been killed. Tbe boat swept 
past the prison-hulk under musketry are, but unhurt. 
Sscape, bowever, was bopeless ; the beats of tbe water* 
police quickly overtook tbe convicts, and made them 
prisoners again. 

Nine of the convicts were triod for mutiny; Mel- 
ville, at bis own request, being placed first at the 
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bar aione, vas found guilty of the murder of Corporal 
Owens. Fopalar opinion, however, was angrily sus- 
picious of the administration of the hulks, and, as a 
resuit, Melville's sentence vas commuted to imprison- 
ment for life, the second time such a sentence had been 
inâicted upon him. " Well," said Melville, when told 
of this, " you will be sorry for it." 

A year after came the murder of Frice, Inspector- 
Qeneral, in the quarrîes near Williamstown. Frice bad 
a réputation for firmness, whioh — whether deservedly 
or not — was saspeoted of lapBing eaaily and often iiito 
CTueity. He was visiting the quarries for the purpose 
of hearing any complaints the convicts might make. 
One prisoner, named Kelly, asked for a ticket-of-leave, 
and Frice refused his request. As he walked away, 
Kelly was heard to mutter, " Bloody tyrant, your race 
is nearly run." The convicts had, just then, crowded 
round Frice. A wave of passion swept through them ; 
they saw before them the mon they hated. Someone 
threw a stone at him, a rush was made, and Frice was 
struck down with a heavy sbovel. Murder was let loose ; 
there was a tumult of wild aouuds, a kaleidoscopic 
dance of evil faces. Wben the guard came runnir^ 
up, the convicts had placed the unhappy Frice's body, 
mangled indescribably with wounds, on a hand-barrow, 
and they held it up in silence — a dreadfiil signal of 
accomplifihed rengeance. 

The convicts were hurried back to the hulk Stic- 
ceaa. But tidings of the murder were shouted across 
to the sister-hulk, Lyaander, and one prison ship 
answered the other for many minutes with mad cheers. 
A defence vessel in the harbour, the Victoria, drew 
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up alongside the Succesa vith shotted guns, aod men 
at quarters ready for action. Fifbeen convicts were 
tried for this murder ; the first three were found guilty, 
but the jury refused to convict the second batch, 
amoDgst them being Kelly, who led the aasatilt on 
Priée. 

Melville was believed by eTerybody to hâve planned 
this outbreak. That be dîd not actually leact it was 
only due to the fact that he had been removed from 
the hulk a few daya before it took place. He was in 
the Melbourne Gaol, and on July 28, 1857 — only four 
months after the murder of Frioe — he mode an attaok 
on Mr. Wintle, the govemor of the gaol. A few weeks 
later he was found dead ïn his cell, self-strangled, 
a handkerchief wîth a slip-knot being twlsted round 
his throat. It is a proof of the impression Melville 
made on the imagination of certain classes, at least, 
that to this day many helieve he was strangled by his 
gaolers, as a method of getting rid of a criminal whose 
daring loid recklesaiess made him a terror. Melville 
was still a young man — not thirty-five years of ^e — 
when his wild and tr^ical oareer ended. 

The robbery of the Nelson and the sticking-up of 
the Mclvor escort both belong to this period, but 
each was the work of what we hâve called imported 
criminals, The Nelson was a ship lying in Hobson's 
Bay, off what waâ known as Liaitiet's Beach, not far 
from where the St. Eilda pier now stands. She was 
almost ready to sail for London, and carried in her 
Btrong-room twenty-three boxes of gold — 8183 ounces 
in ail, in value over £30,000. On the night of April 1, 
1851, she waa in charge of the mate, with three seamen 
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and the cook. Tbree passengers were aUo on board, 
and the mate in charge had, as a visitor, the second 
officer of aoother sbip lying near. There may bave been 
an ancbor watcb on board, but, if so, the seaman was 
asieep. At two o'clock in tbe moming a couple of boats 
rowed with muffled oars to tbe sîde of tbe Ndaon; thej 
were crowded with men, who olambered noiselessly on 
board. Mates, seamen, and paasei^rs were seized and 
lasbed to tbe bulwarks. The leader of the party tben 
untied tbe mate, and bade him shov wbeie tbe gold 
was. In spite of tbe levelled pistol the brave fellow 
refused, wbereupon the leader of tbe gang fired at bim, 
wounding bim in tbe aide, Tbe pistol vas reloaded, 
and levelled ogAÏn at the unfortunate officer's head, 
whîle anotber of tbe gang prîcked bis flesb vitb a 
sword. The mate then yielded, led tbe vay to tbe 
lazarette, and saw tbe gold carried off. Tbe seamen 
and tbe passengers were thrust into the lazarette, 
and nailed in with strong planks, while the robbers 
pushed ofT with tbeîr booty. Thia vas tbe most 
daring and succesaful robbery of that time, and created 
a great sensation. Two of the oriminals were captured 
almost by chance'; they were well-known busbrangers, 
and received a sentence of Efteen years' bard latfour. 
But the rest of the gang, with their buge booty, 
escaped. 

Tbe sticking-op of the Mclvor gold escort took place 
in Victoria the same year. It vas a private escort, 
collecting the gold on the Mclvor field, and joining 
tbe Qovemment escort, vhich ran from Bendigo to 
Melbourne, at Kyneton. The robbeiy vas cleverly 
plazmed. The road from the Mclvor diggings ran, at 
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one stage, tbrough broken and rocky country at the 
base of a steep range. Tbe buEbrangers cliose a Bpot 
wbere tbe road curved round a litble splinter of rock 
thst jutted like the head of a spear from the Qank of 
the hill. On tbe point of tbis "spear" tbey ereoted 
whst looked like a mia-mia, a but made of branches 
by the bbwiks ; across tbe road opposite to it tbe trunk 
of a tree was dra^ed, leaving a narrow track aloog 
wbîcb tbe escort must deâle. The log wss meant to 
tbrust tbe cart carrying the gold under the very guns 
of tbe bushrangeis who lay concealed in the mia-mia. 

Tliree troopers rode beside the driver in tbe cart 
carrying tbe gold. Mr. Warner, in charge of the 
escort, with a se^eaot of the troopers, rode a little 
abead, two troopers brought up the rear. Tbe road 
seemed lonely, not a sound stirred amoi^t tbe rocks. 
Tbe troopers rode on in tbe beat, nodding half asleep 
in tbeir aaddles, and wholly unsuspicious ; vhen, jnst 
as the cart, jolting OTer the rocks, passed the mia- 
mia, half a dozen red Basbes broke through the leaves. 
It was a musketry ToUey; tbe drÎTer fell, mortally 
wounded, the horses of Mr. Wamer and the sergeant 
were shot. The attack vas so sudden, the surprise 
so complète, that the troopers got ont of hand. Tbey 
sbot confusedly in the direction from vbicb the ballets 
were flying, but the bosbrai^rs, lying concealed, kept 
np a deadly are. Three of tbe troopers were by tbis 
time wounded ; the cart, with its golden freight, was 
abandoned. Then the bushrangers, leaping from behind 
tbeir screen of leaves, dragged tbe boxes of gold from 
the cart, and disappeared with them in tbe scrub. 
Wben, presently, the surriTÛig troopers, with some 
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reoruits they had hurriedly gathered, came back to 
the scène, nothing was in sight but the ompty cart, 
beside il a man lifting a wounded trooper înto it. 
He was promptlj arrested as being ouâ of tbe robbers, 
but was, in fact, a quite innocent traveller, who, 
coming upon the astonisbing spectacle of an empty 
cart, a couple of dead horses, and tbree wounded 
troopers, was trying to belp. The robbers carried 
off £5000 worth of gold dust — and it was never 
recovered. 

The story of the détection of some of the performers 
in this wild drama Is told by W. Craig, in bis book, 
My AdverU-wrea on the Australian Qddfidda. There 
were six men concemed in the robbery. Gray, the 
mafter-spirit of the gang, having secured bis shara 
of the stolen gold, (Ûsappeared beyond the horizon, 
and nothing more was heard of him. Tradition says 
that he was hidden on board the ill-fated Madagascar, 
and sailed with her to a mysterious doom, Wilson, 
another member of tbe gang, bad taken his passf^e 
in the Madagaaca/r.- The police visited the ship in 
search of ticket-of-leave men ; but Wilson, eleverly 
disguised, escaped notice. After the poUce-boat bad 
pushed off, in bis exultation he drank Ëreely, quarrelled 
with a fellow-passenger, and drew a revolver upon him. 
The water-polioe were sîgnalled for, and on their boat 
coming up, Wilson was handcuffed and transferred to 
it. In his half-drunken condition, Wilson believed he 
had been betrayed by a comrado, and determined on 
revenge. He asked the offîcer in charge of the police- 
boat to pull alongside a barque lying at anchor, about 
to sail for Mauritius. He shouted ^m the boat at the 
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top of hU voice the nome of " George Melville." The 
owner of that name put his face over the bulwarks, 
and Wilson roared at him that he was " copped," 
and begged bim to look after his vife. 

The polîce-inspeotor had piicked up his eara at 
the name of " Melville." This vas the name of one 
of the gar^ that robbed the escort, and the inspector 
held a warrant for his arrest. He sprang on board 
the barque, promptlj handcuffed Melville, and put 
him in the boat beside Wilson. The other members 
of the gang were arrested on information supplied by 
thie pair, and three of the four thua captured were 
convieted and hanged, Wilson and Melville being two. 

A tragîcal mystery hangs round the fate of the 
Madagaaaw. She was a âne ship, loaded with wool, 
and carryjng £60,000 in gold, with a number of lueky 
diggers as passengers. But she had al&o on board 
many crimlnals, including, it was afterwards found, 
some of the gang that had robbed the Nelson. The 
ill-fated Madagascar was never heard of after she 
had sailed ont of Port Fhillip Heads ; but Craig 
gives good évidence in support of the theory that 
she was seized by the criminals on board, who ahot 
down the captain and officers, scuttled the ship, and 
sailed off in the long-boat with the treasure she 
carried. 
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— Otway, 2S6, 267 

— PortUnd, 210 

— Tribnlatiou, 62 

— York, 1*, 40, 64, 98 
Cuew, Lieatenant, 380 
Carteret, Captaln, 66, 66 
CaBb. Martin, 382-6 

— Mn., 382-4 

Caille Hill, 116-19, 123-4, 161 
CasUeieagh, Lord, 133-4, 160-7, 
177 



Cavoui, quoled, 129 

Cajlej, explorer, 223-4, 233, 239 

CbUd, Major, 877 

Chrisbian, Fletcber, 126-7 

Clark, oonvict, 330-1 

Glarke, Haron«, 3T1 

— aettler, 193 
Cland«, Mr., 279 
ClajPtOD, oonvict, 309 wj. 
Olerke, OaptolD, 60-2 
CleTelaod Bay, 62 
Cockatoo Island, 370 

Coffln, Rear-Admiral luao, 13S 
Collingridge, qiiot«d, 20 
Collini, Oovernor, 166, 184 
ColnmbnB, Obristopher, 83 
Coodiadigby, river, 271, 273. 278 
Oook, Captain, 15, 16, 32, 34, 37, 
77, 84, 98, 131, 182, 218 ; dis- 
covera Aostralla, 43-70; death, 
62; receivoB tbe Oopley Qold 
Medal, 66 ; marriage, 69 

— Mrs.. 69-70 
Comelîna, Bill, 369 
Coojteen, Sir WiDiam, 33-4 
Coi, coQviot, 371 

— «i^;ineer, 244-8 

— river, 221, 229, 233, 235, 241 
C»ig, W., 892-3 

Oralfnon, Pierre, 8 

Croulej, QMrge, 127, 137-8, 144, 

147-62, 156, 170, 172 
Oumherteaul, Bohooner, 76-6, 186, 

290 
ConniDKbam, Allan, 266, 263, 336 

— Richard, S36-S 

— oonviot, 123-4 
Corran, qnoted, 228-9 
Cnrrie, Captain, 266 
Oyprtit, bng, 380 

Dalrtkplx, hydrographei, 16,39 

Dallon, coDvict, 369 

Dampler, Captain, 13, 16, 19, 

84-8, 41-2, 60, 66-6, 217, 288 
Darling Canseway, 229 

— Qovemor, 299, 326-7 

— Hiver, 266-7, 806-8. 315-16, 
330 ttq., 314-6 

Darlingbnrst Oaol , 376 
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Darwin, Charles, 226-32, 214 
DsTcy, Lieutenant-Goramor, 362 
Davies, coDviot, 379 
Daris, Lieatenaat, 119 
Dawes, Lieutenant, 221-2, 233 
Day, Mr., 379 
D'Bdel, Jacob, 41 
D'Entrecasteaai, French explorer, 

1S2 
De Hantmann, Frederik de, 21, 

28,41 
De Quincey. Thomas, 36, 373 
De Qniroa, Fernande», 9, 31-2, 39, 

2SS 
Dt Vergulde Dratdc, ahip, 23, 11 
DeWit'sLand, 41 
Deoaen, Oovernor, 76, 200 
Def oe, Daniel, 36, 35 
Deloraine, 203 
Deoiliquin, 257 
Dervent, river, 1E6-7, 181 
Dtck, priest, 121 
Dirk Hartog's Roads, 19, 40, 12 
DUeovtry, sbip, GO 
— boat,337 
Dixon, Mr., 228 
Dowdsnell, Boldier, 171 
Darhaca,Ear1, 191 
Dntiault, François, 114 
Dntcb East India Co., 12 
Duyflcen, Dotoh ehip, U, IB, 19, 10 

Saol&hawk Neck, 383 
Eoet India Co., ^94 
Bdel'B Land, 41 
Edgoombe Bay, 62 
Eendraght, ship, 19, 40 
Eléphant Bay, 183 
Emerson, qaoted, 206, 212 
Emu Ford, 233, 216 
~ iBland, 236 
EnconQter Bay, 269, 292, 319, 320 



lincb, surreyor, 334 
Flab, river, 243 
Fitzherbert., Mrs., 96 
Fitzpatriok, James, 286 
Vive Islands, 59 
Flinders. Oftptain, 16, 71-80, 1 
217-19, 280-4, S8U-91. 318 

— Mrs.. 73-1 

— laland, 211 
Forster, naturalisa, 260 
Fort Boorke, 330, 336 

— O'Hara, 341 
Foreanx, Colonel, 160-1, 177 
Franklin, Sir John, 384 
FiasBT, botanist, 260 

— Boldier, 301, 309 tq. 
Frazer, carrier, 372 
Freocbman's Cap, n: 
Freyoinet, 283, 291-2, : 
Friendly Islande, 98 
Frobisher'a Map, 4 
FnlUin.Itev.HT., 137 
Fameanx, navigatoT, 1 



j, 277, î 

— Bay. 287 

Qedvinek, sbip, 20, 23, 41 
George IV, Kiog, 96 
Oeorge's Blver, 73 
OUbert, master's mate, 62-3 
Qippsiand, 271 
(3ia«<»,H.M.8.,129 
Qlenelg, river, 339-41, 346-64 
Qlenorchy, 385 

Ooldt Zttpaarde, ship, 41 
Oonneville, Binot de, 6-7, 13, 39 
Qoolna Obannel, 319 
Oongb, family, 195 
Oonlbnm Flain, 312 

— Biver, 276, 283, 312-14, 339 
Oovtmor PhiUip, brig, 381 
Oovett, Mr„ 233 

Oovett'i Leap, 227 
Oiampian Mountains, 349-50 
Oray, bosbianKer, 392 
Great Barren Béer, 63 
Ureenhill, conviât, 369-370 
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Qrimw, Jnd^-AdTOcat«, 159 
Orose Head, 239 

— Uajor, SB 

— BiTer, 221-*, 228-9, 338-S 
OiUf ot Carpeuuria, 19, 22, 74, 

338 



Hackimo, leaiiiBii, 222, 239 
Hslleyi astronomer, é8 
Hameliii, Caplaîn, 20 
Hamilton Plains, 3211 
Harold, prlett, 111 
Uarrli, Dr., 260 

— serrant, 301, 809 Kf. 
Haitog, Dirk, 11, 19, 24, 40 
HastingB, Wairen, 9G 

— Tiyei, 263 

Haatmann'a Abr<dhtM, 24, 28, 11 
Hawke, Lord, 48, 61, 84 
Hawkcsbarr, 111, 120, 124 

— river. M, 219-223, 228, 23G, 
241, 2S2 

Hawkeaworth, qnoted, 69 
Ha7, town, 259 
Hent;*» Settlement, 3M 
HervST Bay, 78 
Hill, Captain, 90-1, 101 
Hobart, 166, 189-190, 194-5, 202, 
209, 361-4, 3S0, 384~B 

— Lord, 107, 109, 183-6 
Hobson'a Bay, 22, 282, 387-9 
Holt, coDTict, 114, 124 
Hopklnson, soldier, 301, 809 teg. 
Horell, Captain, 269 leq., SOS, 314 
Howard, Jobn, 86 

Howe, Hike, 363-4 

— Mrs., S64 

Hume Hamilton, 267 mo., 298 Êtq., 

314 
Hnnler, GoTemor, 72-3, 92, 109- 

12, 139, 141, 2:0 
Hjtlie Bay, 74 

ILLAWARBA, 69 

Indented HÙd, oape, 284, 356 

Invaligalor, ahip, 78-6, 2SB-91, 



Jaokbon, Sir Geo^e, 61 

— saaman, 61 

" Jaoky Jacky." (âee nuder Weat- 

JsmM I, King, 33 

Jenka, Piof essor, 83, 98, 177 

Jeriobo, 196 

Jervia Baj, 77 

Jewbo; Qang, oonTictf, 379 

Jofanion, Rev. Richard, 88, 91-2 

JobnitoQ, Major, 118-26, 128, 130; 

139-40, 147, 161-77 
Joaea, oonviot, 3841 
Jordan, river, 302 

KANaAKOO Island, 289 
Kantols, river, 333 

Kavanagb, oonvict, 384 
Kelly, boshranger, 369, 388-9 
Kent, Captain, IB3-S, 169-71 
Kenyon, Ijord, 137 
Kmdni, mytbical rivet, 330 leq. 
Kiag laland, 183, 289 

— Parrot Creek, 276 

— Qovemor, lOT-12, 132, 137, 
141, 147, 183-6, 22*^; aap- 
presses iusnrreoÛoD, 113-126 

EynetoD, 390 

La Pebottbk, Captain, 97-8, 290 

Laoblan River, 226, 260 uq., 26S, 

298-9, 308, 311-12, 320, 341 

— VaOej, 249 
Laokey's Mills, 202 

Ladv !fd*im, sbip, 184, 187, 219, 

282-3 
Lake, river, 202 
Lake Alexandrîna, 267 

— Bathnrst, 26» 

— Eobo, 202 

— George, 268-71, 280-1 
Landman, Captain. 89 
Landrigan, labourer, 375 
Lang, Dr.. 191,223, 281 
Lanney, Wiltiam, 211 
Laonceston. 202, 367 
LawBon, Lieutenant, 236 

£a /fatturalùte, store abip, 289-90 
Le OéograpKe, c 
Leeuinn, sbip, 41 
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Let, river, 240-1 
Liverpool Plaios, 262-3 

— Range, 271 

LoddoD, river, 347 
Long Ba;, 383 
Lncaa, mate, 381 
Lyncb, convict, 380, 372-5 
Lymnâer, convict hulk, 3tf8 

Hacasthur, Captain John, 95, 

101, 127. 141 «s- 
M'Bride, Dr,, 68 
M'Donnell RanRea, 228 
U'Gearj, Mr., 208 
M'Ivor gold robbery 389-92 
M'Lean, convict, 383 
U'Leay , SJr George, 309 ttq. 
Macnaraee, convict, 309 Kq. 
UBcqnarie, Governor Làoblau, 

127-30, 169, 167-9, 177, 185. 

234, 211 teq., 3f4 
Macqoaiie Harbour, 363-71, 380 
~~ MarBbes, 260 Kq., 307 

— River, 202, 243, 250 leq., 
265-6, 298-302, 308, 320 

Madagascar, 7-13 
Madagaioar. ship, 392-3 
H^ellat), QEivigator, 5, 8, 13, 17, 
39, 6G 

— Btrait8,17 
Maitland, 379 

Major, quoted, 1, 18, 19, 39, 10 
Manning, river, 26S 
Marco Polo, 6 

Marlon, Krendt explorer, 181 
Hathers, convict, 369-70 
Hatia, Mr., 87 
ManritiDB, 76, 290, 291 
Maaritiu*, ship, 41 
MelbOQine, 256, 287, 296, 390 

— Gaol, 389 
HeIvme,"CaptaiD,"386 

— George, B93 

— leland, 36 

Mendana, explorer, 18, 31-4, 39, 

83 
Hiuchin, Lieatenant, 167-9 
MitcheU, Sir Thomas, 228-80, 

236, 239, 286. 328-ES 
Moran, Caidinal, 32 



MoretonBay.Gl, 266 
HortOD, Barlor, 61 
Mosqnito, native, 194 
Mount Cobbler, 274 

— Disappoiiitment, 276-7, 280, 
2S1 

— Dispersion, 314 

— Feathertop, 274 

— Fraser, 331 

— Oeor^, 223, 233 

— HarriB, 260-1, 301-2, 306 

— Hay, 328, 233, 238 

— Hope, 346 

— Koscinsko, 221,274 

— Loftv, 318 

— MacedoD, 280, 366 

— Seaview, 262 

— William, 350 

— York, 240 
Mnddj Creek, 284 
Mnîr, advocate, 106 
MnlhoUand, convict, 309 teq. 
Miilligan, family, 373-4 
MuTzay, Sir George, 314 

— Sir Gilbert, 275 

— Lieotenant John, 219, 2S2-3, 
289, 292 

— river, 243, 26S-7, 271, 276- 
81, 2S6-7, 292, 308, 314 uq, 
330-46 

Mnrrnmbidgee, river, 265-9, 266-7. 

270-3, 278, 298, 308-13, 321-5, 

339-42, 346, 366 
Morrurandi, 379 

Naibmb, Captain, 363 
Namoi, river, 333 
Napier, 8ir Charles, 324 
Napoléon Baonaparte, 96, 293-4 

— Iir, 296-7 
Narrengallen Meadowa, 279 
NatundUte, ebjp, 20 
Naval ChnmitiU, 76 
Nelson, Lord, 36, 63,. 129 
— Monument, 224-6 
Nelion, lord, ahip, 889-90, 393 
Nepean, Mr., 93. 104 

— river, 102, 222, 226, 228, 233, 
236,239 

IfepluM, H.M.S„ 90 
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Kew C&leâonio, 19 

— Oninei, 13, U. 61 

— HebridM, 98 

— Holland, 66, 69, 76 

— Sontb W&lea, 92-3, 98-103, 
107, 110, 1*4, 176, 219, Ï2fi, 329, 
332, 3iS, 353, 369-61, 3T1-2 

New Soutb W«les Corpa, 112, 127, 
141, 146, 147, 181. 154, 160-1, 
16S-7, 172 

New Zealsnd, 41, 41, 19, 66, 98 

Niuetf HUe Beaeb. 78 

Norfolk iBland, 181, 3T7-8, 381. 
386 

— Plains, 202 
Norfolk, iloop, 73 
NnjM, Pleter. 41 

Oatlabds, 191, 202 
Oeean, tnnspoit, 184 
Omeo, 271 
Onae, rircr, 202 
OreD», Hajor, 266 

— river, 276, 314 
Owens, Corporsl, 388 

Ozle;, eiploTer, 250 tq., 269-70, 

286-6, 299-301, 811, 911-2 
OjBter Baj, 202 

— Tribe, 201 

Palmbb, Bev. Mr., 106 

— John, 161r-6 
Pamphlet, Hr., 266 
Parmentier, Jean, 39 
Parnunatta, 110, 116-18, 123-1, 

162, 3T9 
pMOoe, CaptaÎD GiawfoTd, 28 
Paale;, Captain, 72 
FateiBOO, Colonel, 117, 118, 141-2, 

169 teq., 236 

— CupUùn, 222 
F«el, rirer, 262 
Peel'a Bauge, 257 

FebAtt, Captain Frauoia. 24-28 

Felaart'a Qronp, isleU, 28 

Pen^irokt, frigate, 46 

Fera, yacbt, 41 

Peroo, M., 182, 237, 291-2, 295 

Fertb, 23 

Pbîlip ILI, KiDg ol ByMiD, 9, 10 



Pbilllp, Captain, 88-109, 139, 215 

Ji^., 241, 290 
Fierce, basbianger, 360, 369-70 
Fittwater, 196 
Point G«llebrsnd, 387 

— Hioks, 77 

— Nepoan, 282, 356 
Pondioheny, 291 

Porpoitt, frigate, 74r-6, 132-3, 163- 

70, 174, 184 
Port Aithor, 377, 383-5 

— Cnrtis, 32 

— DalrjiDple, 169 

— Darwin, 291 

— Haoking, 21 S 

— Jackson, 22, 61, 72-9, 92-7. 
108, 114, 130-1, 136, 111, 166, 
183-1, 189, 218-20, 228, 237, 
240, 291 

— Haoquarie, 263 

— Pbillip, 73, T8, 184, 219, 270, 
273, 277, 280-6, 289, 292-3, 348, 
366, 368, 393 

— Stephens, 61, 263 
Fortland, 366 

Possession Island, 68, 84, 98 
Prioe, Inepector-Oeneral, 388-9 
Friuoe BoKent's Qlon, 246 
Prospcot Hill, 239 
Provkental Cove, 218 

Fogb, soldier, 366 
Pntland, Mrs., 158 
Fjnmid Hill, 347 

QUBBNSLAND, 98 

Sdianet, sfaip, T2 
Besearah Bay, 380 
Raaivtion, boat, 337 

— ship, 49-63, 67 
Retvng€, "^^t 36 
Ricbmond Hill, 220 
Sidda-KAqf Fan Belland. ship, 23, 

11 
Kifle Range Ridge, 363 
Risdon, 184, 187 
Riverina, 270 
Bobinson, the " Conciliator," 205- 

10 
Botbvak, sbip, 37, 13 
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Koee, Dr. Uolland, 293 
Rose Hill, 222 
Rusden, qnoted, 273 
BoBseU, Lord John, 296 

Si. Paibiok's Hkad, 202 

8t, VinDsct'B Qulf, 309, 318-20 

San CristoTfti, 31 

Sohonei'B map, S 

£npû>, Bhip, 71 

Scott, qnoted, 288, 292-7 

SebaitÙD oluut, 6 

Selkirk, Âlez&ader, 36 

Shark'B Bay, IB, 19, 20, 24, 37, 42, 

217 
Sberidan, quotsd, 105 
fihoalbaveii, 77 
Short, Captàin, 132-4 
Sinclair, transport, 132-4 
Siriai, Bhip, 97, 109, 220-2 
Smith, Ben, 286 

— Isaac, 60 

— Sydney, quoted, 93-4 
Snowy Mountains, 2T1 
Solomon lelands, 14 
SoreU, town, 196, 204 

— Qaol, 366 

— Oovemor, 18B 

— L&ke, 202 

SoDth Australia, 98, 2G7, 267, 296 

Sontb Head, 111 

Sp«noer QnU, 219, 254-6, 267, 289 

StAines, Captain Jaa, 30 

Stanley, Lord, 206 

Station Peok. {Six under Yen 

TangB.) 
Btephena, Philip, 61 
Btoart, MacDonaU, 301 
Start, Captain ChaileB, 266, 269, 

276, 281, 299 ttq., 329-30, 311-6 
SwKui, oonviot halk, 888-9 
Sonday Creek, 277, 280 
Swpritt, transport, 90 
Bntherland, seaman, 61 
Satherland's Point, 61 
Sntton, Jndge MannerB, 171 
Snttor, settler, 113 
SkoHow, Bloop, 6fi 
Swaa Hill, 346 

— Island, 210 



Swan Rirer, 24 
Swanport, 196 
Swift, Dean, 66 



163 wj., 216, 218, 226, 234, S64, 
326, 336, 371-6, 379 i iosnmc- 
tloQ in, 117-125 

— CoTe. 98, 117 

- Harbonr, 97 

- HeadB, 213 

- I^rd, 87 

Tanbz, Willem, 19 

TaamaD, nttvigator, 21, 41, 44, 68, 

asinani^, 41, 69, 98, 178-212, 362, 
372, 383-5 
Tanoh, Captain, 222 
Tennyaon, qnoted, 36, 248 
TerminatioQ Hill, 265 
Terra ÂnsCraliB, 19, 76-7 
Tetley, Lieutenant, 135 
Three Thambs Monntain, 203 
Tom Thwab, dinghy, 73, 218 
Toon^bbie, 110,119 
Torrea, DaTigator,4, 10-11, 14-16, 
32, 40, 83 

— Stiaite, 14-16, 40-1, 66, U 
TmganiDa, Tasmanian woman, 

211 
Tnmnt, river, 271 

Unitbd States Moseotn, 68 

Talb o£ Clwydd, 233, 236, 240 
VaUeyHeightB. S*" 
Tan Diemen's li 



t Land, 73, 78, 207, 



Vemtt, brig, 79-80 

VespnociaB, Juan, 6 

Vianm, Bhip, 41 

Victoria, 98, 2B7, 267, 296, 339, 

3GS-61, 386, 390 
rietoria, Bhip, 388 
Tlaming, Captain Wilhelm de, 20, 

24,41 
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WsUii, Captain, 56 
Wftlloa, nabive vocdah, 19G 
Walpole, Bh Spencer, 296 
Wantobadgery, 330, 826 
Warburton, convict, 365 
Wardj-Yallock, 386 
Warner, Hr., 391 
Washington, Qeorge, 86 



Werrebee, tirer, 277, ! 
Wwt'B Sùloi-y of T 

200, 211 
Western Plaint, 329 
— Port, 78, 268-71, 277, 282-3 
Weïtwood, ■' Jacky Jaoky," 376-9, 



Wilhelm'i River, 41 
Williamatown, 38B 
WUbou, bushranger, 392-3 
Wil«on'B Promontory, 78, 267 
WImmera River, 347, 350 
Wlndsoi, lis, 2S2 
Winstanlej, oonstable, 384 
Wlntle, Qovercor of Oaol, 389 
Wollongong, 218 
Woirall, conTiot, 366 
WjpBiet, Oornelini, ]8, 19, 40 

TABBA, river, 271 
Tarrajne, river, 340 
Yass, 270, 279 
— Plains, 339 
York PeDlngola, 228 
Tou Yatiga MouDtsin, 277, 280-4, 
28T 

Zeewyk, sliip, 21, 28, 30 
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